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INTRODUCTION 


Our country’s strong; our country’s young! 
And the greatest songs are still unsung. 

From the range and mountains we have sprung, 
To keep the faith with those who went before. 


American audiences—North, South, East, and West—have 
greeted the proud lines of “Ballad for Americans” with gusto. 
The first time it was presented over the radio the studio audi- 
ence cheered so loud and long that—a thing almost unknown— 
the schedule was disrupted. In concert halls, at radio loud- 
speakers, in front of new or secondhand phonographs, millions 
of us have applauded the song and, more important, the echo 
within ourselves which it aroused. The reader will recall that to 
the question, “Are you an American?” a rich baritone voice 
boasts, “I’m just an Irish, Negro, Jewish, Italian, French and 
English, Spanish, Russian, Chinese, Polish, Scotch, Hungarian, 
Litvak, Swedish, Finnish, Canadian, Greek and Turk and Czech 
and double-Czech American.” Almost invariably, an apprecia- 
tive, approving chuckle greets the announcement. For that is 
the voice of America, of the untold millions of “small people” 
who have made our country. 

A famous historian created a phrase, “the American dream”; 
the song put it to music, and we applauded, recognizing in it 
confidence that the long struggle between democracy and au- 
tocracy, between special privilege and justice, would end in the 
triumph of fair play and the defeat of those who distrust the 
common man and who ridicule the “foreigners” among us, The 
battle has been a long one, and many skirmishes remain to be 
won. The rise of fascism and its sweep in Europe and Asia have 
produced another dramatic climax. 

No wonder, then, that our people are closing ranks to pro- 
tect their precious heritage. Bitterness, division, and conflict 
within are recognized as serious threats to our existence. We 
are now thinking in terms of civilian morale, of united effort. 


Vv 
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The fatal consequences of disunity in the cases of France, Nor- 
way, and other countries have been an object lesson. 

Nazi and Fascist leaders have bragged that because of the 
many different groups within our borders and of the resent- 
ments which past injustices have bred, it will be easy for them to 
create chaos here. We recall Lincoln’s warning that a house di- 
vided against itself cannot stand, and, taking heed, many leaders 
are studying the problems of building the needed unity. In 
this endeavor, schools can play a vital role. This yearbook, ad- 
dressed to the task of achieving a status of equality for those 
groups of our citizens who are to all intents and purposes still 
treated as outsiders in this country, is therefore timely. 

Americans Allis the outgrowth of a smaller manuscript which 
was originally prepared by C. O. Arndt and collaborators for 
the Society for Curriculum Study. Thru the kindly help of 
Rudolph Lindquist this manuscript was brought to the attention 
of the Executive Committee of the Department of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction of the National Education Associa- 
tion which subsequently offered to accept it as a nucleus for the 
Department’s fourteenth yearbook. The Society for Curriculum 
Study agreed to this proposal and arrangements were made for a 
joint sponsorship of the study by both organizations. During 
the course of the year the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish also offered sponsorship and was gladly welcomed as a 
third sponsor. 

The expansion of the original manuscript into its present form 
was achieved by sending requests for descriptions of work done 
in intercultural education to leaders in elementary and secondary 
schools thruout the country. Short statements, two to three pages 
in length, were requested which would bring out the following 
points: purposes of the program, analysis of the practice, na- 
ture of school and community in which program was function- 
ing, anecdotal material, aftereffects of the work in school and 
community. 

Ruth Cunningham conducted this quest for programs with 
efficiency and dispatch, and the result of her efforts was that an 
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unexpectedly large number of statements was received by the 
Fditorial Committee. These statements were carefully read with 
a view to finding a large range of technics and diverse situa- 
tions in which intercultural education was being developed. 
Also, it was thought important to have the various parts of the 
country as well as maximally diversified racial and minority 
groups included in the study. Many interesting and significant 
programs could not be included in the study for various reasons, 
among which was limitation of space. 

It should be stated in this connection that the Editorial Com- 
mittee does not necessarily agree with all the positions taken in 
the various programs described in this study. The necessity of 
providing the reader with a wide range of situations and ap- 
proaches was considered of commanding importance. 

Chapters I to III are direction-giving. A system of values is 
formed both from our democratic tradition and from the find- 
ings of anthropology, sociology, and psychology. In the section 
which follows (Chapters [V-XXIII) programs in action in the 
field of intercultural education are presented. In the last section 
suggestions as to implementation are given (Chapter XXIV), 
and in the final chapter (XXV) issues suggested by the study 
are thrown into focus, They are quite categorically stated in the 
form of “either-or” in order to sharpen the understanding of 
certain important factors involved. The positions taken in the 
discussion of these issues represent the views not only of its two 
authors but of the Editorial Committee. They do not necessarily 
represent the views of the other contributors to the yearbook. 

The reader will find several annotated bibliographies in the 
final section of this volume. They were prepared for teachers 
and other workers, and for elementary- and high-school students 
who desire to develop a better understanding of intercultural 
education and, subsequently, to do something about it. 

The Editorial Committee as well as the other collaborators in 
this study wishes to thank publishers and authors who granted 
permission for quotations from books and _ periodicals. They 
wish also to express appreciation to Nelson Underwood and 
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Elizabeth Whiteman, who gave help willingly when help was 
needed. 

The editors hope that this study will serve to enlarge and 
deepen the scope of work in intercultural education not only 
today but thru many years of peace which, it is hoped, will fol- 
low the Second World War. 
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SECTION 1 
What Should Be Done 
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Chapter I 


TO WHAT END SHALL WE BUILD? 


C. O. ARNDT 


Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 


Culture is primarily a resultant of human beings’ living and 
working together, whether for the purpose of defense or to 
provide themselves with the necessities of life. The activities, 
customs, and beliefs incident to associated living were early 
transmitted to posterity by the elders of society thru the normal 
processes of living, and youth was thus continually informed 
regarding the experience and wisdom of preceding generations. 
This superstructure of primitive culture was largely acquired by 
youth thru activities of various kinds, such as hunting, cultivating 
the soil, and learning handicrafts; indeed, even such immaterial 
aspects of group living as superstitions, rituals, and beliefs were 
transferred to succeeding generations thru participation in the 
actual life of the community.’ 

The social order of early man was of a simple nature because it 
shaped itself from man’s needs, which were confined to the essen- 
tials of life and which he satisfied thru the least possible effort, 
namely, by taking what nature offered. Modifying but slowly in 
this primitive society, the social order ever kept pace with man’s 
efforts to satisfy his basic needs with reference to food and 
shelter. As the procedures in obtaining these needs were modi- 
fied and improved the social order in turn was modified. There 
were also intermittent efforts at externalization, such as cutting 
or coloring images on stone and wood, but progress toward the 


1 Wissler, Clark. Man and Culture. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1923. Chapter VI. 
{ Boas, Franz. The Mind of Primitive Man. New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. Chapters IX-X1. 
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improvement of externalizations of necessity never exceeded the 
pace followed by man in wresting a livelihood from nature. 

The culture patterns of a given society were also modified in 
a significant way when contacts were established with other cul- 
ture groups. These contacts effected a culture-consciousness. 
When a given culture was exposed to contact with the forces of 
another, there was introduced, of necessity, a comparison of ele- 
ments. In such interaction of cultural groups there was naturally 
mutual stimulus and resultant comparison from which each cul- 
ture was enabled, thru this culture-consciousness, to set up stand- 
ards of its own freshly realized traits, appraising them with a 
fuller understanding. 

As it became necessary in a given society to delegate the edu- 
cation of youth, or better, the transmission of the culture pattern, 
to teachers and schools, the study of many aspects of culture 
became increasingly divorced from their sources in life. That is, 
the superstructure was segregated from the structure. In time 
this study was looked upon as something almost apart from life, 
since culture acquisition thru the schools was divorced from 
culture transformation and building which proceeded in the 
larger society. 

It is this dichotomy which today characterizes modern West- 
ern and American society. With the emergence of the teacher 
and scholar class there developed a conception of culture which 
reflected their aloofness from the actualities of life and the 
dynamic sources of culture. Homage was increasingly paid to the 
superstructural elements of culture, such as scholarship, a body 
of knowledge, sculpture, architecture, painting, music, and litera- 
ture, or to vases and household utensils which bore the earmarks 
of antiquity. The prestige of most of these elements was en- 
hanced by their age, and connoisseurs of culture soon made the 
time element almost the sole criterion of their value. Moreover, 
prime emphasis was placed not upon an attempt to understand 
the society whose culture was expressed in a given work of art 
but rather upon the “virtues” of the work of art itself.” 





2 Dewey, John. Art as Experience. New York: Minton, Balch and Co., 1934. Chapters I 
and XIV. 
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The concept of culture that stressed the separation of cultural 
transmission to oncoming generations from its life context and 
sources and confined the concept to the artistic pursuits of antiq- 
uity, particularly classical epochs, gained wide acceptance in 
Europe during the Renaissance, especially during the decadent 
period of that movement. The rediscovery of the cultural riches 
of Greece and Rome had exercised a most stimulating effect 
upon learning during the earlier days of the Renaissance, when 
scholars were engaged in the task of unearthing and interpreting 
the importance to man of the treasures of a forgotten civilization. 
But, altho genuine value did accrue to these pioneers because of 
their re-creative activity, the cultural treasures which they un- 
earthed soon became museum pieces for posterity. 

Succeeding generations spoke of a classical culture which 
allegedly represented the best and highest achievements of the 
Greeks and Romans, especially in the fields of art and literature. 
This culture was not rendered accessible to the layman; to attain 
it one had to study the classic languages and read the classics in 
the original. The emphasis in the study of culture in the schools 
was thus increasingly placed upon the past, and the cultural con- 
tributions, the perpetual cultural reconstructions, however crude 
and unguided, of contemporary life were lost sight of. In time 
the artistic and literary contributions of modern civilizations 
were added to the concept of culture, but usually only after time 
had hallowed and lent them prestige. The belief prevailed that 
culture had to be learned from reading and studying books and 
from visiting museums, and that a cultured man was one who 
knew the best that had been written and thought during the past, 
while his insight into contemporary affairs was considered only 
incidental and of little or no cultural value. This concept has 
persisted largely intact to the present day. It is nowhere better 
epitomized than in Matthew Arnold’s thinking on the subject. 

In his essay, Culture and Anarchy, culture emerges as the 
“pursuit of our total perfection by means of getting to know, on 
all the matters which most concern us, the best which has been 
thought and said in the world: and through this knowledge, 
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turning a stream of fresh and free thought upon our stock 
notions and habits... .”* 

This conception, tho eminently respectable in its day, upon 
examination in relation to conditions and values in modern life 
becomes extremely limited in its scope. Arnold tells us that cul- 
ture can be attained by knowing the best which has been thought 
and said in the world, which presumes that reading is the prin- 
cipal way in which we can participate in cultural matters. More- 
over, his sources of culture are to be found almost exclusively in 
the past; it is only the past which can arm us with the tools 
necessary for an understanding of the present. By its very nature 
this view tends to see culture as largely static, and it therefore 
renders difficult the possibility of giving recognition to the prog- 
ress and development of culture. 

And who is it that reads this best thought of the past? Cer- 
tainly not the masses. The pursuit of culture, in Arnold’s think- 
ing, is the job of the intelligentsia. They alone have had their 
judgments sharpened with reference to what is best in the world 
of books; they possess the necessary discernment and leisure 
which this pastime demands. Common men have no role to play 
in the development of his conception of culture. They may, to 
be sure, be used as characters for a novel by some master of 
letters, but their cultural value will be contingent upon their 
delineator’s stature as an author and upon the refining effect of 
the years. The paramount features of the traditional view of 
culture, as formulated by Arnold, are thus a centering of the 
springs of culture in the past, the apprehension of these springs, 
unmoving and unchanging in nature, thru reading or thru other 
forms of vicarious experience, and lastly, a confining of cultural 
participation to an erudite leisure class. 


A MoperNn CONCEPTION OF CULTURE 


In sudden contrast to the traditional conception of culture 
outlined there has grown up a modern scientific view which is 


_* Arnold, Matthew. Culture and Anarchy. London: Smith, Elder and Co., 1889. Introduc 
tion, p. viii. 
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slow in gaining currency. This view holds that culture is the 
“cumulative creation of man” (Malinowski’s phrase), including 
all aspects of individual and group living. It emphasizes the 
totality of man’s doing and thinking and feeling in individual 
and organized relationships. It includes the external or physical 
aspects such as machines, dress, and skills necessary to the mani- 
pulation of material things; institutions such as the family, 
church, corporation, legislature, press, and language; the forms 
of human relationship such as morals, folkways, customs, and 
habits; the intellectual or psychological elements such as our 
social philosophies, values, desires, attitudes, knowledge, beliefs, 
and arts. In short, the term “culture” embodies all those things 
which we ordinarily associate with group living.* The quality 
of being civilized is attributed to advanced cultures or, again, the 
term “civilization” is merely a way of designating those cultures 
which have developed to a high degree of complexity and refine- 
ment. 

Culture, thus, is clearly more than the knowledge of the best 
that has been thought and said in the past, tho such knowledge 
is part of our social heritage and consequently an important 
element of the concept of culture. What we mean by culture, 
however, cannot be confined to the intellectual and esthetic 
areas, to the arts and literatures of the past. It will of necessity 
include them, tho the locus of attention as far as the education 
of American youth in a democracy is concerned will of necessity 
be the present. An active concern with the present of American 
culture will involve us in a thoro and thoughtful investigation of 
contemporary affairs in this country, as well as in intimate study 
of other cultures, for in a unique manner our culture has been 
enriched by contributions from many cultures. 

How can this be accomplished? An attempt will be made to 
answer this question first by a study of the traditional American 
procedure and then by the new American procedure. 


* Malinowski, B. “Culture.”’ Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1931. Vol. IV, p. 621-45. {| Ellwood, C. A. Cultural Evolution. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1927. p. 9. § Wallis, W. D. “The Analysis of Culture.” Publications of the 
American Sociological Society 21: 158-60; 1927. 
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The Traditional American Procedure 


The circumstances of history made for the establishment of 
English as the official language of the United States. These same 
circumstances led to the acceptance of the English language, 
English customs, habits, and folkways as the predominant basis 
of our culture, altho large numbers of immigrants from many 
European countries were important factors in the formulation 
of our culture from the earliest days of our history, A gov- 
ernment of largely decentralized authority, a country whose 
boundaries extended across a continent, permitted the dominant 
group with the Anglo-Saxon cultural heritage to improvise pro- 
cedures for forcing the constant stream of immigrants into cul- 
tural conformity. Immigrant groups were permitted to follow 
their own cultural patterns only in localities in which they were 
in the majority, Even in such cases relationships with larger 
regional and national forces limited the possibility of continued 
cultural isolation. This condition brought about a desire on the 
part of the immigrant to divest himself of his hereditary cultural 
trappings at a maximally early date and quickly to adopt the folk- 
ways which characterized the dominant group. The pressure for 
social conformity which obtained under these conditions made 
for a mind-set which was concerned with becoming familiar 
with the superficial aspects of the new culture rather than with 
its deeper and more significant elements. “Forget what you were, 
accept and adopt what is wanted in this new world, and you 
will succeed!” This was essentially our process of naturalization. 

In 1908 Israel Zangwill’s drama, “The Melting Pot,” introduced 
into American vocabulary the phrase “melting pot” as applied 
to acculturation. It connoted America as a crucible for the 
ainalgamation of races and mores. The drama depicted a series 
of rapid and fundamental changes in its principal characters. 
European folkways were melted into American ways of life. In 
the words of the leading character: 

America is God’s crucible, the great melting pot where all the 
races of Europe are melting and reforming! ... A fig for your feuds 
and vendettas! Germans and Frenchmen, Irishmen, and Englishmen, 
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Jews, and Russians—into the crucible with you all! God is making 
the American.° 


This almost feverish rate of change might be excused in a 
drama in which the elements of time and space must of necessity 
expedite action, but to adopt it as a policy for acculturation 
obviously is evidence of little experience with the phenomenon 
of cultural change. 

The periods in the history of our country during which much 
emphasis has been placed upon nationalism have served to accen- 
tuate the melting-pot theory of effecting social conformity. 
The First World War period, especially that which followed 
America’s entry into the war, is a case in point. It was during this 
period that the term “Americanization” was applied to educa- 
tional work with the foreign-born.® “It connoted,” in the words 
of Joanna C. Colcord, “strong-arm methods of forcing the alien 
to accept American customs and ideals and implied that what 
immigrants brought with them and contributed to the common 
life was of little value. It also fostered, even though uninten- 
tionally, a cleavage between foreign-born parents and _ their 
American-born children, which, when it appeared or was intro- 
duced, often brought disastrous results in family life.” * 

The Second World War period, in which we find ourselves 
today, promises to bring about an attitude on the part of some 
people in this country similar to that which obtained during the 
First World War. Indeed, there is today a very perceptible trend 
in this direction. The concept of the Fifth Celumnist can be con- 
veniently employed toward this end. The collapse of so many 
European states, allegedly due to borings from within, will cause 
many people to generalize to a point at which every non-nation- 
alistic organization will be looked upon with suspicion. 


The New American Procedure 


A year before his death the octogenarian Goethe wrote to his 
Catholic friend, Boisseree, that he had searched thruout his life 


5 Zangwill, Israel. ‘The Melting Pot.”” New York: Macmillan Co., 1926. p. 3 
® Colcord, Joanna C. Your Community. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 


1939. p. 214. 
7 Colcord, Joanna C. loc. cit. 
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for a religion to which he could subscribe, but without avail. 
Recently, however, he had learned of a sect known as Hypsis- 
tarians, whose membership was composed of pagan, Jewish, and 
Christian people. On the basis of certain principles of value this 
sect purposed to select the best and the most desirable from the 
various beliefs and practices and thus formulate a “credo in flux.” 
Goethe determined to become a Hypsistarian. 

During recent years a procedure in some ways similar to that 
followed by the Hypsistarians has developed in reference to 
cultural modifications in American democracy. Economic inse- 
curity, movements for social reform, and the challenge of the 
totalitarian societies have deeply colored our thinking. No longer 
are we content to say that our American culture in its present 
state is satisfactory to us and that any changes which are to be 
made in reference to it may spring only from American sources. 
We wish our culture to be indigenous, but in giving it direction 
we would draw upon the social inventions and creations con- 
genial to democracy of all those countries and peoples from 
which our American people came and are coming. This will, of 
necessity, include contributions from most of the cultures of the 
world. No one has written with keener appreciation concerning 
these contributions than Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the In- 
terior in President Wilson’s cabinet: 


America is a land of but one people, gathered from many coun- 
tries. Some came for love of money and some for love of freedom. 
Whatever the lure that brought us, each has his gift. Irish lad and 
Scot, Englishman and Dutch, Italian, Greek, and French, Spaniard, 
Slav, Teuton, Norse, and Negro—all have come bearing gifts and 
have laid them on the altar of America. 

All brought their music—dirge and dance and wassail song, proud 
march, and religious chant. All brought music and their instruments 
for the making of music, those many children of the harp and lute. 

All brought their poetry, winged tales of man’s many passions, 
folk songs and psalm, ballads of heroes and tunes of the sea, lilting 
scraps caught from the sky and field, or mighty dramas that tell of 
primal struggles of the profoundest meaning. All brought poetry. 

All brought art, fancies of the mind, woven in wood or wool, silk, 
stone or metal—rugs and baskets, gates of fine design and modeled 
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gardens, houses and walls, pillars, roofs, windows, statues and paint- 
ing—all brought their art and hand craft. 

Then, too, each brought some homely thing, some touch of the 
familiar home field or forest, kitchen or dress—a favorite tree or 
fruit, an accustomed flower, a style in cookery or in costume—each 
brought some homelike familiar thing. 

And all brought hands with which to work. 

And all brought minds that could conceive. 

And all brought hearts filled with home—stout hearts to drive live 
minds; live minds to direct willing hands. . . . 


The agency which is best equipped for the purpose of carry- 
ing out this function of culture building is the American public 
school. In our culture the school is not, as in totalitarian states, 
merely a mouthpiece of government or an agency for the pro- 
mulgation of its propaganda. Democracy is more than a political 
system; it is a way of life. And this way of life is not fixed and 
static, but ever evolving, ever changing. In order that this con- 
stant process of evolution may take place along lines that are 
most conducive toward the realization of our potentialities in a 
democratic society, an atmosphere of complete intellectual free- 
dom must ever be maintained within its walls. Only then will it 
be in position to realize its destiny. 

The purposes toward the realization of which we need to work 
must be founded upon principles which lie at the very basis of 
our democratic tradition. They represent the long-time achieve- 
ments not only of indigenous American democracy but of world 
democracy. What are these purposes? They must necessarily 
include the four freedoms recently enunciated by President 
Roosevelt in an hour of national crisis.° The other purposes, 
listed under points 5 to 8, which follow, are of comparable sig- 
nificance to the democratic way of life. 


1. Freedom of speech and expression 
2. Freedom of every person to worship God in his own way 
3. Freedom from want—which translated into world terms, means 





8 Lane, Franklin K. Foreword to Book of America’s Making Exposition, 71st Regiment 
Armory, New York, October, 29 to November 12, 1921. 

® Roosevelt, Franklin D. ‘‘Message to the Seventy- ere Congress, January 6, 1941.” 
Vital Speeches of the Day 7: 197-200; January 15, 194 
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economic understandings which will secure to every nation a healthy 
peacetime life for its inhabitants 

4. Freedom from fear which, translated into world terms, means 
a world-wide reduction of armaments to such a point and in such a 
thorough fashion that no nation will be in a position to commit an 
act of physical aggression against any neighbor 

5. Realization of the supreme value of individual personality—re- 
gardless of race, creed, color, or national origin 

6. Employment of the scientific method in the solution of the 
social, economic, political, and other problems of our culture 

7. Determination of policies regarding social change through a 
process of discussion and consensus 


8. Development of an environment within the total school which 
is SO implemented as to make possible the continuous practice of 
democratic living. 


What a unique and fruitful field for the implementation of 
these principles is provided us in the United States, in this new 
home of many races, creeds, and cultures! In a day in which 
racial minorities are made the scapegoats of the unsolved prob- 
lems of totalitarian states, American democracy can and will 
make these very scapegoats the cornerstone of a new culture. 
Never in the history of the world has the time been more propi- 
tious. “The whole lesson of American history and American life 
is that strangers from many lands have come together to make 
a nation. We are not a race and for many generations to come 
will not be. We are a composite, whose bond of unity is that we 
accept certain basic principles of government and of relations 
with one another. The accent doesn’t matter. The most pas- 
sionate devotion to this land can be, and often is, expressed in 
broken English. 

“The accent against which we must guard ourselves and our 
country is the sinister intonation of prejudice, intolerance, 
bigotry, and cynicism, which is to be heard as frequently in 
sentences that will parse as in those that will not. No one is a 
stranger in this country if he clings to the ideals of Washington, 
Jefferson, and Lincoln; if he believes in human freedom; if he 
respects the rights and dignity of his fellow-men. . .. Let us not 
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misjudge our brother because his coat is ragged, his grammar 
imperfect, or his preferences in food or entertainment or religion 
are different from our own. We need his help as much as he 


needs ours.” ?” 


10 Editorial in New York Times, October 6, 1940 
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The American teacher who cares about his work and not just 
about his pay check is dedicated to preparing his students ac- 
cording to their abilities for responsible and adequate activity in 
their worlds. This activity, he hopes, will be both mental and 
physical, both emotional and objectively analytic, both political 
and economic. Whatever will make his pupils’ activities freer 
and fuller in childhood and in adulthood is part of the teacher’s 
professional concern. His job is to provide educational oppor- 
tunities which his pupils can make use of according to their abilt- 
ties. He stands ready with information, with guidance, with the 
example of his own conduct to supply his students’ needs and to 
make them aware of further needs. He knows that this can be 
done. His discouragement comes not from doubt of the efficacy 
of the kind of education he knows is possible but from the con- 
flict between the standards in his little schoolroom and in the 
large community outside. 

The teacher is conscious of this divergence in two principal 
respects. In the first place, many of his pupils come into the class- 
room full of prejudices, full of knowledge of adult discrimina- 
tion against ability, full of familiarity with success which does 
not depend on living up to the high standards which may prevail 
in the classroom. All these attitudes and judgments are the result 
of “education” too—education in the community. Anything that 
has happened to school children in this larger world has been as 
surely educative as the fair play and cooperative incentives of 
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even the finest schoolroom. Many teachers are discouraged at 
the little they can do to make school standards prevail over the 
standards their pupils have acquired on the streets, from the gang, 
from desperate parents, or in broken homes. Equally bad stand- 
ards may have come from debutante circles, from millionaire 
parents, and from the country club. 

There is a second aspect of the divergence between the stand- 
ards of the school and those of the world outside which affects 
the teacher. His pupils do not believe that they will succeed in 
adult life in terms of the school standards. They are realistic and 
they mean to succeed; at least they do not mean to lie down 
supinely under defeat. But they do not think that they will be 
chosen for the roles they are to play according to the same 
tokens as those by which they are chosen for the school play 
or the baseball team. Some of the pupils have overweening con- 
fidence that they can win without ability or hard work, and they 
are contemptuous of standards. Some of them have the bitter 
conviction that they are out of the running at the start, and they 
regard the school’s standards as a pretty game for children or, 
worse yet, as hypocrisy. All such attitudes make the best con- 
ducted school education unreal to the students and unproductive 
to society. 

Of course the situation is not always as difficult as here de- 
scribed, but all progressive teachers will recognize it, at least in 
part. Its existence underscores the necessity of taking stock of 
conditions in the world outside in planning any educational pro- 
gram. We cannot risk having our program defeated because we 
have miscalculated community forces for and against. “For and 
against” has been used advisedly. The teacher must know to 
what extent there are outside allies and where they are, just as 
he must know the opponents of a democratic type of education. 
If we consider only hostile forces we may accept defeatist argu- 
ments advanced by reactionaries. It is not a gospel of do-nothing 
that is served by a realistic survey of the larger social order. 

In a school program devoted to intercultural relations in Amer- 
ica, this necessity of surveying the nonschool scene is of special 
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importance. The program itself grows out of a deep concern 
with discriminations in industry and the professions, with living 
conditions in Little Polands and Little Italies, and with insults 
hurled back and forth among children on our city streets. There 
is great room for improvement in American behavior toward 
new immigrants, and great issues hang upon whether or not such 
behavior is improved. A program so closely related to American 
policy and national history as intercultural education needs to 
be firmly based on an understanding of social processes which 
far transcend the schools. 

There is one development in the American immigrant situa- 
tion which has come about so recently that we have as yet hardly 
recognized its significance: the majority of children of the newer 
European immigrant groups who are now entering our schools 
are of the third generation.’ It is a truism that in America the 
lot of the first generation of such immigrants has been economi- 
cally hardest, the lot of the second generation socially hardest, 
and that the third generation establishes itself in the American 
scene and has a much easier time of it. This third generation 
knows its way about. It does not, like the first generation, accept 
without protest housing conditions unfit for man or beast, nor is 
it fair game for labor brokers of its own nationality who formerly 
made a racket out of supplying unskilled labor. It does not, like 
the second generation, straddle two cultures and is not under the 
necessity of breaking with its parents in order to imitate Amer- 
ican ways of life it sees around it. The great problems of the third 
generation are not immigrant or “alien” problems; they are uni- 
versal American problems. That is, the problems they face are 
part and parcel of the American scene and differ quantitatively, 
not qualitatively, from those of the rest of us. They encounter 
more exclusion, wore discrimination, more lack of opportunity 


1 Census enumerations are not broken down so that figures are available. In any city more 
adults are second generation than are children entering school; the numbers of second-genera 
tion children decrease faster than second-generation adults. How fast these second-generation 
children have decreased can be roughly indicated by comp: wring the numbers of their first 
generation parents by decades. There were 9,000,000 immigrants who entered the United 
States in the decade before 1910, 4,000,000 in the decade before 1930, and only about 1,000,000 
who entered in the decade before 1940. 
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to prove themselves in terms of their abilities. But all these are a 
general problem in America. 

The boy from the farm whose ancestors have been in America 
since the Revolution has the same problems in his contacts with 
city boys; if he moves to an urban area and gets a job in industry 
he has his difficulties. The poor boy of old American ancestry 1s 
in the same kind of a boat in getting an education and adopting 
the manners and diction of the children of established profes- 
sional parents as the boy whose grandparents came from southern 
Russia. The woman who prepares herself for a job that men 
usually perform has the same difficulties. Discrimination is not 
the same in quantity, but it is the same in kind. The difficulties 
third-generation immigrant school children face today are typi- 
cal and general difficulties. 

Therefore we do not need to single out their problems as 
special or unique. This is a great advantage because it is humiliat- 
ing to find oneself publicly considered by others as a special case 
of underprivilege. Such singling-out can have undesirable effects. 
It is entirely unnecessary. It is more than that—it is sociologically 
false. We court failure if we treat the problems of any one new- 
American group as something which can be solved separately. 
Suppose that your school is in a part-Italian district and that it 
is exceptional in electing qualified Italian-American boys to posi- 
tions of honor and responsibility just as readily as it elects boys 
of old-stock American families, That is all to the good. How- 
ever, deeper examination may reveal that this represents merely 
a shift in prestige groups, not a step toward solving the problem 
of discrimination—that is, as long as Benito or Bruno may be just 
getting his own place in the sun, a favored spot previously mo- 
nopolized by John and Charlie. The change is important only as 
far as those boys could give equal consideration to electing a 
Negro, or a girl, or a rich man’s son; it is only important as they 
have learned to honor ability and efficiency in anyone wherever 
it is found. This is, in part, the crucial test of intercultural 
programs. 
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History shows that group after group of immigrants has bet- 
tered its position. The Irish who were at one time in Atlantic 
Seaboard regions, the group from which no good could come, 
have since provided the mayors and the legislators, have married 
the daughters of the town’s judges and doctors, and have become 
judges and doctors themselves. It proves at least that their earlier 
inferiority was spurious. But that is all. The socially significant 
point for America is whether or not, when they had risen, they 
became just another group discriminating against the Polish or 
the Jews or the Protestants or whether after their painful experi- 
ences as the objects of discrimination they used their new posi- 
tion to minimize all discrimination. 

Too often they take the first and easier course. Over and over 
it has been shown that members of a recently underprivileged 
group may constitute the most easily roused mob and may per- 
secute other groups most violently. It is a logical enough develop- 
ment. But to give a group more experience of security so that it 
can be more effective in passing on discrimination to others is a 
travesty of all we hope for from intercultural education. 

Intercultural education in 1942 does not have to face the 
extreme conditions of cultural separatism and the extreme antag- 
onisms which marked the days when immigration was unre- 
stricted. When we capitalize on this fact in our program, 
however, we must realize that this improvement has not been 
possible for all our racial groups. It has not occurred in the case 
of the Negro. For them conditions differ not by generations but 
only by locality. An intercultural program which does not face 
our Negro problem fairly would be about on a par with a Ger- 
man program which omitted Nazi treatment of the Jews. We 
know the Germans would scorn such a program, but they there- 
by avoid the charge of hypocrisy. In our schools we must be 
truthful about Negro discrimination. We cannot gloss over the 
disabilities enforced by law and custom against 13,000,000 Negro 
Americans. Equally we must not become hysterical about Negro 
prejudice. We must show its historical roots in slavery and in 
poverty. We must pay honor to the courage, decency, and 
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achievement of countless Negroes. We must stress the step-by- 
step changes in law and custom which will make Negroes de 
facto citizens of this Republic. We can do much to counter- 
weight the fatalism about the Negro problem which exists in 
this generation even among men of goodwill. 

Prejudice against the Jews must also be faced squarely. That 
too has its historical roots and its harvest of bitterness. Jewish 
prejudice does not die down with length of American residence. 
The solvent is enthusiasm for talent wherever talent is found, 
and such enthusiasm does not flourish unless people care, and 
care hard, about a job to be accomplished. Whether it is a school 
paper to be edited or the overhauling of all a city’s arteries of 
traffic, if people want a job well done they will not ostracize 
Jews. This attitude of respect for jobs well done is part and 
parcel of any responsible educational program, and it is the 
greatest bulwark against anti-Semitism. Let no teacher think 
that what he is able to do in his classroom in this regard is a small 
and unimportant achievement. 

This brief analysis of the American intercultural situation in- 
dicates the kind of approach which is fundamental in our schools. 
The essential features of this approach can be summarized in 
this way: 

The aim in view is a national unity based on freedom and secu- 
rity for all. We want to build up a primary loyalty of the whole 
community to the whole community and to lessen the psycholog- 
ical civil wars that have weakened our nation and brought suf- 
fering to individuals. But the national unity which we desire is 
not a Nazi-like uniformity. We want a unified community in 
which there is freedom and security. There has been a great deal 
of foolish talk about freedom and security being antithetical 
choices, but any society in which there is freedom for personal 
initiative and for personal autonomy must provide against catas- 
trophic insecurities. The two goals are not opposed. Loyalty to 
such an America is not just for the poor; the rich are even more 
vulnerable in a world which does not provide these benefits. It 
is not just for the immigrant and his children; old Americans 
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have an equal stake in all that it implies. In underlining this 
loyalty in our program we are not phrasing a message to the 
immigrant but including him as an American citizen in an Amer- 
ican loyalty. 

The essential plank in realizing this program must be that of 
opportunity for the development of every talent. Opportunity 
must be without discrimination based on race, birth, sex, income, 
or creed. There will always be inequalities of achievement be- 
cause people differ in energy, intelligence, and ability to lead. 
But inequalities are not socially disruptive in societies where spe- 
cial privilege is lacking—special privilege before the law, special 
privilege in educational opportunity, special privilege in posi- 
tions of prestige. All those things which we in our society re- 
move from the category of special privilege we call civil liber- 
ties, that is, rights which are valid only when they are guaranteed 
to everybody, and our intercultural program will therefore be 
concerned with civil liberties as an integral part of its program. 
Liberty, we must say, is the one thing no one can have unless 
other people have it too; a “liberty” which one group can claim 
to the exclusion of another is a propaganda word for special 
privilege and, whatever we call it, it splits society just as any 
special privilege does. 

If our intercultural program stands firmly on the above tenets, 
the time-honored controversy about “Americanization” meas- 
ures loses meaning. This ancient debate would have us choose 
between two false alternatives—whether “the melting pot” shall 
reduce our groups to one common ore or whether the retention 
of cultural traits shall be encouraged. All the testimony of Amer- 
ican history goes to show that there is no foundation for believ- 
ing that these alternatives are an “either-or” proposition and 
therefore little weight need be given the controversy in a well- 
considered intercultural program. The debate is typical of 
“either-or” propositions which have played havoc with sensible 
planning in America. It is like the choice we are asked to make 
between body and mind when, as the Greeks knew, the problem 
concerned “a sane mind in a sound body.” The two are not 
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opposites; they are not mutually exclusive. There are orthodox 
Jews with long beards and strict kosher diet who have loved 
America as other men love a woman and who have upheld our 
ablest statesmen in every social program. I knew an Irish cook, 
whose brogue had not slipped an intonation since she left County 
Cork, who gave her precious off-days to work with the Sisters 
of Charity among the Poles. 

Beards, brogue, and sect could without harm be kept in Amer- 
ica down all the generations. The fact is, they are not. In Amer- 
ica, Old World groups do not keep their idiosyncracies to the 
second, third, and fourth generations; they are given up volun- 
tarily. The stability of such folkways is great in Europe, small 
in America. No matter how much our intercultural programs 
encourage retention in this country, special folkways will be 
sloughed off gradually. It is the part of wisdom to recognize 
this and not to base our program upon emphasizing quaint, sur- 
face, and easily exhibited culture products. The second genera- 
tion most easily resents such emphasis. It is injurious to attempt 
to put on programs of native costume and folk songs in an exhibi- 
tionist setting before a complacent and patronizing audience, 
altho they may have great value when they win prestige and 
community acclaim, as in the case of the St, Paul Festival of 
Nations. Unless this is done it is better to leave such folkways to 
the encouragement of the newcomers’ own patriotic organiza- 
tions such as the Polish National Alliance and the American 
Hellenic Educational Progressive Association. If we recognize 
this, we will tend to use such programs, not as a primary means 
of achieving better intercultural relations but as proof that our 
intercultural education has already succeeded. 

We are wholly in the current of cultural processes as they 
have worked out in America if our intercultural program stresses 
all the proud history of the immigrant group in its homeland 
and all its contributions in the New World. Unfortunately there 
is great ignorance among teachers. We may be able to pay our 
tribute to Mazzini and Cavour, but what do we know about the 
local heroes of the countries from which many of our children 
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come? We need to learn so that we can praise them and keep 
alive our pupils’ pride in their fathers’ people. We need to know 
more of the leaders of national and racial groups since their 
coming to America and of the way of life of these groups in 
different parts of this country. Such knowledge will pay high 
dividends. But if we are wise these parts of our program will find 
their place in routine social studies courses, literature courses, 
and history courses. They will not be part of what are so often 
intolerably named the “tolerance” courses. They will permeate 
the entire life of the school and not be confined alone to special 
programs or courses. The value of all such honest recognition of 
national achievement is skewed if it is classed, for however high 
an end, along with propaganda. It deserves better. 

The objective of an intercultural program will therefore be to 
foster a positive esprit de corps, and the essential burden of it 
will be a challenge to all pupils and all citizens to work together 
without discriminations due to race or nationality for a world 
that is honestly democratic. For immigrants and their children 
this will mean training so that they will be able to act intelli- 
gently as American citizens. It is a well-founded fact that with 
few exceptions they want to be Americans and to have the pre- 
rogatives of citizens; the teacher’s difficulty comes in those cases 
where they have been scorned and humiliated. Minority racial 
groups feel helpless, and they often have good ground for their 
apathy. 

In other words, the teacher’s difficulties are overwhelmingly 
due not to the desires of our new Americans but to their frustra- 
tions at the hands of the established Old-American order. Any- 
one who knows our “foreign sections” knows endless instances 
in proof, and this fact has important bearing on an intercultural 
program. Do not concentrate “across the tracks” and let inter- 
cultural education “on the hill” go by default. The people who 
need to be reached live in just those areas where most Poles, 
Italians, and Negroes never go except as servants, and where any 
immigrant problem seems as far from the children in the schools 
as the antipodes. Our program must be fashioned for the all- 
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American school just as much as for the school with seven 
nationalities. 

Those intercultural programs which are based aimost entirely 
on exhibiting national folkways in school assembly or other 
periodic exhibition have little to offer “on the hill.” Bringing a 
group of Italian-American boys from another school for two 
hours to perform for a middle-class suburban schoo] will not 
be likely to influence adult attitudes toward Italian employees 
or toward a housing project in the Italian district. Only a highly 
exceptional boy will connect the school assembly and the ex- 
penditure of taxes for the housing project by their one link— 
the word “Italian.” 

A program based on human worth fares better. Let us teach 
the social studies courses so that all pupils know what American 
life is like even outside their favored circle, not forgetting to 
arrange that pupils see with their own eyes as well as hear and 
read. Let us hold up the social advantages of full opportunity 
for every talent, and the shortsightedness of discriminations. 
Relevant school projects lie on every hand. High-school students 
can study local history from this point of view; they can follow 
this theme in the study of European history; they can discuss it 
after reading novels like Giants in the Earth or the autobiog- 
raphies of immigrants. For this is certain: an intercultural pro- 
gram, however successful in schools in the immigrant sections, 
can be wrecked and all its advantages lost if a like program is not 
equally successful “on the hill.” One can go even farther. It will 
be worse for the privileged if we fail than it will be for the under- 
privileged. The discriminated-against have often lived loyal and 
mutually helpful lives in desperate circumstances, but those who 
do the ostracizing and those who inflict the discriminations are 
usually driven to use a constantly heavier hand; they must grow 
callous and cruel. They must rely at last on naked force. We 
know too well the unfolding of this process in Nazi Germany to 
be able to dismiss it lightly. If it develops in America it will 
brutalize life “on the hill.” 

America is committed at this moment to an enormous program 
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of national defense. We are spending huge sums of money, re- 
quiring effort and readjustment in field after field of our na- 
tional life. The acts of Congress and the decisions of the President 
command instant and nationwide attention. Nevertheless, suc- 
cessful efforts toward the betterment of our interracial and 
intercultural relations are as important as any act of Congress 
even tho such an act appropriated money in twelve figures. Nazi 
Germany thinks so. Rauschning says that Goebbels said to him: 
“The America of today will never again be a danger to us. 
Nothing will be easier than to produce a bloody revolution in the 
U.S. No other country has so many social and racial tensions. 
We shall be able to play on many strings there.” It has been a 
major duty of his emissaries to foment interracial and intercul- 
tural hostility, and many activities of patriotic American citizens 
play into the hands of our adversaries. American defense and 
American ideals demand a different attitude. It is not too late. 
National unity and individual hopefulness can win out over 
disruption and bitterness, and in this effort the teachers in our 
schools stand in a strategic position. We must rise to our oppor- 
tunity and our responsibility. 
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The advancement of American democracy requires that we 
learn how to eliminate the tensions and strains resulting from 
the present treatment of many minority groups. The plea for “a 
new attitude” with which the previous chapter closed must be 
answered, We now know that if we are to surmount the present 
dire crisis and master the crises which may follow even after 
we win the war, we must attain a durable national unity. This 
can be done only if all of us learn new attitudes of understanding 
and fair play and express those attitudes by actions which will 
provide a genuine basis for mutual confidence. In attaining such 
objectives all institutions will have a part to play. To the educa- 
tional institutions falls the major task of developing in young 
people those attitudes which will insure the permanence of a 
democratic way of life. 

Schools have long been attempting, with varying success, to 
build desirable attitudes in the generations of future citizens. 
Every reader of this yearbook will recall many efforts to impress 
on him such maxims as “Honesty is the best policy.” Countless 
school children have been forced to memorize sayings intended 
to inculcate ethical attitudes, among which “Love thy neighbor 
as thyself” stands preeminent. School walls have been adorned 
with attractive posters-to drive home such lessons. Skilled writers 
have devoted their talents to writing stories for young people 
designed to bolster moral attitudes. The theory has been that 
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constant and striking repetition of such lessons would serve to 
ingrain desired attitudes. 

These older, hortatory methods often came to nought because 
the learners did not know how to implement the maxims. Untold 
repetitions of “Honesty is the best policy,” supplemented by 
Horatio Alger thrillers and numerous lectures and sermons, un- 
doubtedly built up a great desire to be honest. Attitudes favor- 
able to honesty burgeoned, but in too many cases young people 
did not know exactly which behavior patterns were the honest 
ones, The classic investigation in this field, Studies in Deceit by 
Hartshorne and May, contains a wealth of evidence which shows 
that school children may act dishonestly without knowing that 
they are doing wrong. Indeed, an honest attitude toward money 
may exist in a child who unhesitatingly cheats on examinations or 
assumes authorship for reports written by his parents. 

The injunction, “Love thy neighbor as thyself,” has been 
thoroly drilled into the thinking of most of us. Yet the frequency 
with which this high ideal is violated in day-to-day life illustrates 
the weakness of idealized attitudes which are taught as verbaliza- 
tions rather than implemented by effective behavior patterns. 
Few of us want to be unkind; the cruelties of which we are 
guilty often spring from inability to see any contradiction be- 
tween our actions and the ideals to which we think we give 
allegiance. 

Another type of approach to the problem of attitude forma- 
tion has been that of presenting a mass of facts calculated to 
break down undesirable attitudes and to strengthen desirable 
ones. Many readers can recall such examples as the picture of a 
dead fish in an aquarium of smoky water which indicated the 
deleterious physiological effect of nicotine and which was 
thought to build a distaste for tobacco. No doubt a goodly 
number of those who recall that picture are reading this book 
with some form of tobacco within convenient reach. 

It is true, of course, that increase in knowledge often changes 
attitudes. More often, however, a person’s attitudes will deter- 
mine how he will use factual material presented to him. For ex- 
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ample, consider the way two people may receive the information 
that some Greek-Americans still practice the dowry system. 
The individual prejudiced against Greeks would add this item 
to his private stock of evidence that they are mercenary, foreign, 
or anything else he disliked. Contrariwise, someone friendly to 
the Greeks might see the same fact as additional proof of their 
sagacity. On a more important problem, it is interesting to see 
how people react to the evidence concerning intelligence test 
scores earned by Negroes. The evidence may warrant the be- 
lief that if the races had equal social and educational oppor- 
tunities their abilities would approach parity. One Southerner, 
anxious to develop the South’s human resources, will take the 
evidence as an argument for improving facilities for Negroes. 
Another, driven by a desire to maintain racial supremacy, will 
use the same facts to prove the imperative necessity of preserving 
or increasing disparities. Even more likely, he will take the pre- 
sentation of the evidence as proof that psychologists are fools or 
subversive elements. 

Important as they are in influencing thought, attitudes are 
even more important in determining action. A tremendous pro- 
portion of our actions must be taken in situations which are novel 
in some degree. Almost every day we meet new people, read 
new books, and encounter new problems. In such situations we 
often react without having time to consciously weigh all ele- 
ments of the setting. Therefore we act on the basis of attitudes. 
The alien-bater shows suspicion or enmity to people whom he 
thinks look foreign or who have foreign-sounding names. The 
Anglophile digs into his pocket in response to appeals for British 
aid. Some men will turn down a job if their superior is to be a 
woman. 

Attitudes also are often determinants of long-term behavior 
patterns. For example, in large urban school systems teachers as- 
signed to schools in poverty-stricken districts may react to the 
dreariness and delinquency either by trying to be transferred to 
a “better” school or by accepting the challenge of the situation. 
Which course a teacher will take can often be forecast by the 
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feeling toward the children betrayed by his manner of regard- 
ing the dirt and body odors so often characterizing people who 
must live in substandard dwellings with inadequate facilities. 
The teacher who will flee the situation tends to consider the dirt 
as evidence of the depravity of the people; the teacher who will 
stay, as another condition to be remedied. 

Not only are attitudes responsible for choices between very 
different behavior patterns but they so color actions which are 
superficially the same as to make them qualitatively distinct. Our 
unstudied reactions to common situations, such as greeting some- 
one we know, provide many instances. Altho the words may be 
the same, “How do you do?” our attitudes may give rise to very 
important, but minute, changes in voice and facial expression. 
These make it possible for an observer to tell whether the person 
addressed is regarded with superiority or inferiority, interest or 
indifference, affection or antagonism. The simple question may 
have a quality ranging from friendly salute to cold politeness. 

Emphatically we must stress that little is gained by attempts 
to develop an attitude without relation to the behavior patterns 
needed to express that attitude in real-life situations. Too fre- 
quently the results we achieve are glib hypocrisies. There are 
too many of us who know what we should do but who do other- 
wise. This is particularly true in the field of intercultural educa- 
tion. In some cases we have pious fraud; in others we have 
unfortunate ignorance. The utter futility of an “attitude” which 
cannot be implemented was illustrated rather well by the state 
of affairs at the start of a recent small conference attended by 
English-speaking and Spanish-speaking delegates. The group had 
come together to work out plans for cooperation in their par- 
ticular field; the best of friendly attitudes prevailed. Unfor- 
tunately the Spanish-speaking delegates knew but little English; 
the English-speaking delegates knew less Spanish. Consider what 
such a situation implies. There was a roomful of people want- 
ing to help each other but unable to do more than shake hands 
heartily, exchange a few ungrammatical pleasantries, and grimace 
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at each other. If this situation had been prolonged the gathering 
would have disintegrated. What happened in fact was that an 
interpreter was brought into the meeting, and with his aid con- 
crete form was given to the amity which prevailed. The friend- 
ship, when expressed by actual behavior, grew stronger. If no 
interpreter had appeared to provide channels for appropriate 
action, the participants in the meeting undoubtedly would have 
developed a distaste for similar ventures and would have been 
content to let their friendliness become more and more a matter 
of empty protestation. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF EXPERIENCE 


It is essential, therefore, that attitudes be implemented while 
being learned. Our guiding principle should be: New attitudes 
are learned to the extent that the learner is helped to find behavior 
patterns to express the attitudes and is given opportunities to use 
those behavior patterns in appropriate situations. This means that 
learning situations must be provided in which behavior patterns 
expressing the desired attitudes may be exercised. The mere fact 
of expressing an attitude in action is an impetus to its develop- 
ment. For this there is no substitute. The reader will note the 
ingenuity in finding opportunity for expression of desired at- 
titudes displayed in some of the programs described later in this 
book. 

In the field of intercultural education, the task of finding ap- 
propriate learning situations involving pupil activity has proved 
difficult in some cases. A contributing factor has been the pre- 
vailing conduct of adults in the community. In some instances 
the school has tried to develop attitudes of tolerance to which 
parents were giving lip service but which they violated. If chil- 
dren are to be convinced that more than lip service is desired, the 
highest order of educational statesmanship is required. For- 
tunately, the wider use of community and school resources 
makes possible educational utilization of situations which in the 
past have been considered outside the realm of teachers. So-called 
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extracurriculum activities are particularly fertile in active learn- 
ing situations. Cooperation between parents and educators is a 
sine qua non of success. 

Even when situations providing application of the desired at- 
titudes can be found, there is still danger that inappropriate 
behavior patterns may unwittingly be used. It is not enough to 
want to be friends; one must know how to be a friend. Because 
of ignorance, many a volunteer goodwill ambassador stirs up 
animosity. This is particularly true when members of a minority 
group are sensitive to being patronized. Effective expression of 
an attitude depends upon the possession of adequate knowledge. 
All the good feeling in the world cannot overcome the fetters 
of ignorance. Many a nasty situation on this earth has been built 
of good intentions. 

In this connection it should be noted that inappropriate con- 
duct may result not only from ignorance but from bad attitudes 
masquerading as good ones. A group of well-to-do citizens on 
a slumming expedition who create resentment by laughing at 
“quaintness” may be more interested, at bottom, in proving how 
superior they are than in helping the slum-dwellers. Condescend- 
ing friendliness is a psychologically effective device for express- 
ing dominance. Its motivation may be identical with that of the 
most aggressive prejudice. Of course it is nicer. It is harder to 
counteract and may cause great bitterness in its victims. Schools 
should be careful that they do not teach young people to con- 
descend. This danger is most acute in privileged districts. 

Up to this point we have been discussing attitudes as tho it 
were possible to draw up one list of desirable attitudes for all 
children in schools. The fact is that in most classrooms children 
will come from so wide a variety of backgrounds that such an 
endeavor would be useless. In our schools we have children from 
groups victimized by prejudice and from groups using that prej- 
udice. Some children come from homes where the prevalent 
attitudes are ideal; others come from families which would serve 
as horrible examples. In the upper elementary grades and in 
secondary schools some classes will contain cliques based on 
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snobbery or defensiveness; other classes may contain little mixed 
play groups being split apart under pressure of adult standards. 
For each youngster, because of his setting, there is a special prob- 
lem of the important attitudes and behavior patterns most needed 
by him. 

Because of the complexity of the problems involved, success 
in developing the most helpful attitudes in this field will depend 
upon use of all the facilities available to teachers. Classroom dis- 
cussions, excursions into the community, joint projects to aid the 
war effort, nonacademic enterprises, the methods of school gov- 
ernment, consultation with parents, and individual conference 
and guidance procedures will all have to be employed. To teach- 
ers and administrators, often with the cooperation of parents, falls 
the selection of the most appropriate course of action for each 
situation. To attempt any other generalization would be fool- 
hardy. Let us turn, therefore, to consideration of some of the 
more specific problems of intercultural education. 


Types oF INTERCULTURAL EpuCcATION 


The simplest type of intercultural education is study of a cul- 
ture with which pupils have no direct contact and which is not 
represented by members in the immediate community. In such 
cases, the objectives of instruction are to increase general in- 
formation and to develop attitudes of interest and respect. Altho 
some parents may belittle a particular culture being studied, the 
community attitudes are generally in accord with the school. 
Such a situation presents no important special difficulty; the prob- 
lems are basically similar to those encountered with other emo- 
tionally neutral subjectmatter. 

Particular interest concerning Latin America has recently 
developed. In this case, intercultural education is a vital element 
in our national policy of promoting inter-American solidarity. 
In addition to building attitudes of interest and respect, we want 
our citizens to have a feeling of friendliness and to possess suf- 
ficient information so that individuals may help to increase amity 
among any Latin Americans they may meet. As current efforts 
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to develop good relations succeed, an increasing amount of 
personal contact thru commerce and travel is to be expected; our 
future citizens must be equipped to create good rapport. The 
principal obstacle to this is an attitude of humorous condescension 
to which overromanticized stereotypes employed in motion pic- 
tures, comic strips, and inferior literature have contributed. By 
giving our school children a well-rounded picture of the other 
American countries much can be done to overcome this attitude. 
In such instruction, information should be given about the splen- 
did cities as well as the jungles, about the European as well as 
the Indian aspects of the cultures, and about progressive social 


legislation as well as past political instability. To be successful, : 


instruction concerning Latin America should not be segregated 
but should be given, where appropriate, thruout the curriculum 
in much the same manner as that relating to Spain, England, 
France, and the other nations we have learned to respect. 

A more difficult problem is presented by those cultures rep- 
resented by minority groups in the community and by pupils 
within the school. As long as the members of such groups remain 
identifiable, as long as it is easy for the rest of us to put the proper 
nationality or racial label on them, they are likely to be the 
victims of prejudice and discrimination. That discrimination 
produces a reaction of in-group cohesiveness which under certain 
circumstances leads to strife, bitterness, and national disunity. 

The school has the twofold objective of Americanizing the 
minority group and of developing on the part of the majority 
a tolerance which will remove obstacles to the Americanization 
process. Let us consider the problems relating to the minority 
group. Historically, the American school system has been en- 
gaged in Americanizing one immigrant group after another al- 
most from the day the first public school was founded. Nation 
after nation has sent us masses of poorly educated men who did 
the heavy unskilled labor of building and manning our produc- 
tive machinery, of clearing and working farmlands. From the 
Irish pick-and-shovel men who dug the Erie Canal to the 
itinerant Mexican agricultural laborers now toiling in the South- 
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west, the chain is unbroken. They arrived here poor, did hard 
work for little money, were ridiculed and discriminated against, 
and sent their children to our schools. In school, the children 
learned enough so that they got better jobs than their fathers; 
in the streets and alleys they picked up less savory aspects of our 
culture; from best-sellers, magazines, and advertisements they 
learned pursuit of the superficial success pattern based on dollar 
income. They learned too often to be ashamed of their parents; 
they provided the bulk of juvenile criminals; but sooner or later 
they settled down, worked at skilled or white-collar jobs, moved 
into “better” neighborhoods, and looked down upon other and 
newer minority groups. Their descendants are the unidentifiable 
members of today’s majority; they are the Americans. 

If we choose to look only at the self-respect achieved by our 
Americanized population, we can forget the turmoil and blasted 
lives that this process cost. We can forget the parents, heart- 
broken because their children wanted to disown them or fell 
into bad company. We can forget the anguish of children, vic- 
tims of discrimination and prejudice, who eventually felt com- 
pelled to hide their origin or took the opposite course of adding 
to the ranks of chauvinistic foreign nationality groups. True, if 
we try very hard, we can forget those things. If we do forget 
them we do not have to face the unpleasant fact that too often 
schools have added to the difficulty, and that today, with notable 
exceptions, they are not rendering sufficient help to the minority 
groups now being brought into the American culture. But, lest 
we do forget, let us realize that in our cities there are still huge 
unassimilated minority groups, giving partial allegiance to some 
Old Country. There are still millions of Americans who read 
only foreign-language newspapers. American public schools will 
not be finished with their work of Americanizing minority 
groups until the day when discrimination because of origin has 
ended and when almost all of us will answer “American” when 
asked our nationality. That day is still far distant. 

The problem of the present minorities is one of making them 
feel part of America rather than of giving them still more facts 
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about our national history and institutions. The informational 
aspect of Americanization has been comparatively well handled. 
Unfortunately, the psychological aspect has received far less at- 
tention. It is much easier to teach a child to recite the Declaration 
of Independence’s memorable passage about men being born 
equal than it is to treat him day after day in such manner that 
he feels he is an equal. If his clothes are poor and he speaks with 
an accent; if the other children laugh at him and call him names; 
if he has a hard time learning to read; and if he acts like a tough 
and plays truant, only a rare teacher can school himself to act in 
a way to win his confidence. Yet it is essential that in school each 
child from a minority group experience the satisfactory sensation 
of belonging and of acting as a valued part of his social group. 
We want him to develop an attitude of being an equal, of being 
an American among Americans. That attitude can be killed if its 
exercise is prevented by a series of rebuffs. In school the most 
important teaching about Americanism is done by the teachers’ 
actions toward children rather than by the words learned. The 
numerous projects thru which children will be aiding our coun- 
try will provide many opportunities for cooperation in which 
minority groups can take their place. 

Because each child is an integral part of a family and of a more 
diffused neighborhood or nationality group, his family and other 
associations must be taken into account. In many instances, the 
process of Americanization has been conducted in a way which 
develops serious family frictions and may even so weaken the 
family structure that the child is left at the mercy of the anti- 
social groups which abound in underprivileged areas. When this 
happens the out-of-school educational forces will give an inter- 
cultural education leading to gangsterism and delinquency. If 
for no other reason, it is essential that each child see his parents 
treated with respect by the teacher and other school officials. 
Also, he should see the same treatment accorded leaders of his 
nationality or race. The importance of adults in the child’s world 
gives additional weight to work done among the adults by settle- 


ment houses, community centers, and other social agencies. 
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Altho the school were to do the utmost possible within its 
walls, the member of a minority group would still feel the impact 
of prejudice and discrimination outside school, As a child he 
meets these evils in playground squabbles; as an adolescent they 
enter his social world; as a youth he meets occupational barriers; 
and as an adult he has to reckon with bias in innumerable mani- 
festations. He must be helped to develop ways of meeting such 
rebuffs. In this his teachers may be of inestimable assistance. 
When the need for guidance arises in connection with personal 
and private difficulties, teachers must be ready to give assistance. 
Seldom will it be possible to provide the needed help thru formal 
class discussions. More often than not the work will have to be 
done in a private interview to help the individual meet the im- 
mediate situation and to apply the lessons to future difficulties. 
Certainly in those cases where occupational discrimination 1s 
severe, young people must be helped to face the facts. The dif- 
ference between a wrecked life and a career of usefulness may 
be made by aiding a hurt and bewildered youngster to behave 
intelligently regarding the prejudices he will encounter thruout 
his life. 

An important part of such an effort is that of developing pride 
in one’s origin. Few spectacles are so pitiable as the member of 
a minority group who is attempting to escape prejudice and win 
recognition as an “American” by condemning others of his group. 
Any teacher who has dealt with ambitious adolescents has en- 
countered victims of this escape mechanism. The Mexican boy 
who decides to announce he is Spanish and then completes the 
camouflage by making derogatory comments concerning Mexi- 
cans can be matched by scores of men and women who have 
changed their names and abandoned responsibility to their 
groups. A variation of this technic is to become vehement in 
denunciation of some other minority in the hope that one can 
escape being a scapegoat by finding a “better scapegoat.” An 
intrinsic feature of such-sorry machinations is that the person 
concerned is frantic to find some way to bolster his self-respect. 
A calm pride in origin, coupled with equal pride in being a real 
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American, can enable each member of a minority group to deal 
with the hard knocks he will meet and do it in such a way as to 
bring closer the day when prejudices will have been conquered. 

Considerable attention has been given that form of inter- 
cultural education designed to break down prejudices and de- 
velop tolerant attitudes toward minority groups. This is as it 
should be, because the crux of the matter can be found in the 
way in which the majority treats the different minorities. Hitler’s 
conquests, starting with his rise to power, will long remain strong 
testimony of the deadly effectiveness with which prejudices can 
furnish attacks against democracy. 

The normal operation of any school or school system provides 
many acceptable opportunities for intercultural education con- 
cerning minority groups. Not only can regular instruction in 
the social studies give information about the contributions of 
various groups to American and world culture, but assembly 
programs can bring into the school distinguished representatives 
of the groups concerned. When members of the groups are pres- 
ent in the classroom, as pupils, the way in which they are treated 
by the teacher usually sets the tone which the other children 
will emulate. The classroom setting, with its opportunities for 
reports and committee work, provides many possibilities for 
practice of desirable attitudes. The same is true of the round of 
nonclassroom activities—clubs, class parties, and contests based 
on merit. Excursions into the community can be valuable experi- 
ences along the same line. Even more significant are the oppor- 
tunities to learn about “the other fellow” while working side by 
side with him in activities for the defense of America. 

In dealing with an existent prejudice the school’s work may 
be complicated by fear that situations enabling students to prac- 
tice tolerance may arouse hostility from more rabid members of 
the community. That such difficulties have occasionally arisen 
cannot be denied; but educators have more than once practiced 
appeasement to avert illusory dangers. It should be remembered 
that development of tolerant attitudes is essential for our democ- 
racy and is desired by most Americans. When parents and com- 
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munity leaders are taken into the confidence of school leaders 
and are allowed to contribute to the program, the understanding 
thus created will enlarge the scope of the school’s possibilities. 
Potential critics can be changed into enthusiastic supporters. 

The attitudes we hope to inculcate in a democracy include 
friendly interest in the culture of the minority group and respect 
for the members of that group. The latter is the key attitude. 
The fact that members of the minority usually are of lower 
economic status and often exhibit an accent or other evidence 
of divergence tends to make them subject to ridicule. The fact 
that comedians can gain laughter by exaggerating minority 
speech and dress peculiarities reveals one aspect of the difficulties 
encountered, In school, children are prone to take their cue from 
the conduct of teachers and administrators. The attitudes ex- 
pressed by the behavior of respected adults are usually accepted 
by young people. For example, it has become the accepted prac- 
tice in some schools to have foreign-born parents come into the 
classroom to give needed information in connection with a unit 
on the country from which they came. If the children see that 
parent, even tho he or she may speak broken English, listened 
to by the teacher with interest and respect, they are likely to 
emulate the same standard of conduct. On the other hand, if the 
teacher betrays a tendency to be amused by any serious aspect 
of the parent’s conduct, the children will be confirmed in their 
use of ridicule. In the same fashion the treatment accorded 
schoolmates will be reflected in children’s conduct and will in- 
fluence the attitudes underlying that conduct. 

In dealing with prejudice it is vital to recognize that discrimina- 
tory conduct and attitudes are likely to appear first during the 
early years of adolescence. It is not at all uncommon to see 
young children playing in groups containing nationalities and 
races which rarely mix in the adult community. However, as 
the young people approach the age when boy-and-girl recrea- 
tions become an important part of their social life, adult standards 
are adopted. If these standards include social discrimination— 
whether based on race, nationality, religion, or economic status— 
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the standards are applied not only to social groups of mixed sex 
but also to friendships. This period is the crucial one in fixing 
attitudes that will carry over into adult life. The adjustments 
being made often must be handled directly by school authorities 
in connection with the social activities of secondary schools. 
Once again, the conduct of parents, teachers, and school officials 
proves more important than verbal generalizations mouthed in 
class sessions, and consultation between home and school may be 
the touchstone. 

The emotional states induced by contact with prejudice are 
obstacles to effective intercultural education. Therefore, such 
programs should include direct study of the cultural phenomena 
and social conditions which give rise to prejudice. To the extent 
that we become familiar with the reasons why discriminations 
are practiced, we are able to deal efficiently with the situations 
in which they are manifest. For example, during periods of un- 
employment, various groups demand increasing discrimination in 
granting available work. This discrimination may be directed 
against all aliens, against Jews or Catholics, against Negroes, or 
against married women. In any event, the recrudescence of prej- 
udice during such periods represents an attempt to establish 
preferential treatment. The basic problem, unemployment, is not 
solved by such movements; rather, they prevent attention being 
directed to fundamental solutions. The danger of such move- 
ments is always great; Hitlerism is the prize example. It is also 
important to realize that tyrants thru all history have utilized 
prejudices in applying the strategy of “divide and conquer.” 
Even in our own country there are documented instances of 
employers stirring up nationality or race prejudices among their 
workers in order to hinder unionization. Any Fifth Columnists 
among us will do their utmost to shatter our unity, if they can, 
by using this trick. 

The more people we have who understand the mechanism of 
prejudice, the less likely it is to succeed and the more likely will 
be correction of the social evils out of which it arises. Direct 
study of the origins of prejudice will divest it of its guise as a 
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“natural” product of human nature. Then we will be able to 
face it with an attitude of confidence rather than bewilderment, 
and we will have a chance to attack the problem at its roots. 
Most important of all, we will be able to eradicate permanently 
from our national structure those sources of conflict and disunity 
which Fifth Columnists can utilize for the destruction of our 
democracy. 

The most crucial issue we must face in the immediate future 
is our attitude toward the cultures inimical to democracy and to 
the minority groups from hostile nations now living within our 
borders. Many thousands of Japanese and Japanese-Americans 
live in Hawaii and on the West Coast. Huge colonies of Ger- 
mans, Italians, their children and grandchildren dwell in our 
large cities. As we read of espionage and sabotage, or recall re- 
ports of meetings to glorify fascist dictators, we can well wonder 
what we shall do about these minorities. How shall we treat their 
children in schools? 

Above all we must realize that the preponderance of these 
groups consist of patriotic Americans. Many of the first-genera- 
tion adults came here to escape the cruelties of autocratic gov- 
ernments. Others have bettered their economic conditions and 
have come to have a large stake in the future of democracy. Still 
others have learned here what freedom means and want to pre- 
serve it for their children. In the second and third generations, 
pride in being an American has developed. Despite sentimental 
attachment to the Old Country they disapprove of present 
regimes. 

Our task is to build even greater emotional attachment to 
American democracy. This will be done, as has been previously 
pointed out, not so much by exacting new pledges of allegiance 
as by treating these people in such a way that they feel they are 
part of America, that the attack on democracy is an attack upon 
them. To the extent that they and their children encounter 
friendliness and learn what democracy can mean to them, they 
will become a bulwark against Fifth Column activity. On the 
other hand, if public hysteria makes them victims of unthinking 
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persecution, the bad feeling thus engendered may drive many 
into the camp of the enemy. 

But, how about saboteurs, spies, and other varieties of Fifth 
Columnists? Their detection and elimination is a police problem, 
requiring painstakingly skilful and methodical work. The Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, the intelligence divisions of the 
armed services, and local police departments have been quietly 
and effectively working on this problem. Public cooperation 
with these agencies can greatly assist them; hysterically blind at- 
tacks upon large groups of innocent people will make their task 
more difficult. 

The schools face the thought-provoking problem of deciding 
what attitude they are to take toward the cultures of nations 
with which we may be at war. As far as elements of past culture 
such as music, art, literature, and science are concerned, there is 
no reason to repeat the stupidities of World War I. After all, we 
should not ape the Nazis in burning books because we dislike 
the nationality of the authors. But one of the characteristics of 
totalitarianism is betrayed by its very name—all aspects of every- 
day culture are coordinated into a way of life. In our schools we 
should certainly study these cultures in order that we may know 
what we are fighting, and why. If, in our study of them, we find 
an occasional social invention which can be adapted to a demo- 
cratic culture in a way to improve the welfare of our people, we 
should not hesitate to borrow it. More important, by careful 
study of the fascist cultures we will be able to recognize domestic 
versions of the same type of philosophy. We must be equipped 
to detect antidemocratic forces at home as well as abroad. Only 
as we fully understand the manifestations of fascism can we 
guard against its encroachment in the United States. As we study 
its use of prejudices we can appreciate the importance of elim- 
inating these evils from our own nation. 

Much of the above discussion applies also to communism. In 


this case, however, the Russian minority groups in America do 
not constitute any appreciable reservoir for sympathy for that 
way of life. It is desirable that our young people be fully in- 
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formed concerning the way of life in the Soviet Union. Critical 
study will enable them to understand the full implications of 
Marxism as it has unfolded in Russia and as it would probably 
develop here if our domestic Communists had their way. In 
respect to the undeniable achievements of the Soviet Union, we 
have the task of deciding which of their social innovations can 
be modified to enrich a truly democratic way of life and which 
are utterly antagonistic to a life of freedom. Any such study 
would develop a greater appreciation of the tremendous poten- 
tialities of democracy in our country. 

In conclusion, let us reflect upon the implications of inter- 
cultural education for the morale of our young people. By giving 
them a chance to develop attitudes of tolerance and to use those 
attitudes, by letting them see the gulf which separates freedom 
from tyranny, and by helping them to envision the magnificent 
possibilities of democracy, we can build an enthusiasm which 
will revitalize the American dream. On the one hand we can 
eliminate the dangerous sore spots created by prejudice; on the 
other we can create a positive and powerful zest for freedom, 
equality, and fair play. Then, indeed, the Torch of Liberty will 
illumine the world. 








SECTION 2 
What Is Being Done 
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Chapter IV 


MEXICAN CHILDREN FIND THEMSELVES 


Eppre Rutu Hutron 


Phoenix Union High School 


Phoenix, Arizona 


Manuel Segovia. Esperanza Guadarrama. Chepe Ochoa. 
Tibursio Torres. Maria Carrion. Strange names these and a 
hundred others representing the hundreds of strange boys and 
girls—first-generation Mexicans who each year enter the high 
schools of the Southwest. 

Most of these children come from the poorer homes in which 
diet and health are given little consideration. They are torn be- 
tween the conflicting social customs instilled in them by their 
Mexican parents and those imposed upon them by a new society. 
They are apologetic for the peculiarities of their families, yet 
fearful of the alien social order in which they find themselves. 

For many years Spanish has been recognized as the most im- 
portant secondary language in the Southwest. However, Spanish 
is not a secondary language for the Mexican child. It is his 
medium of expression, the tongue in which he thinks and into 
which he translates English discourse, It is true that he does not 
speak in Quixotic fashion. He seldom reads or writes Spanish 
accurately but he has passed the stage of being vitally interested 
in the class explanation that “hablo” is “I talk” and that “the 
pencil, the pencil red is on, is in the table.” 

To save the Mexican child from the boredom of a Spanish 
class designed for pupils who do not know the language, to help 
him improve the oral and written mechanics of his mother 
tongue, to give him a feeling of “belonging,” and to aid him in 
solving his personal problems, the Phoenix Union School has for 
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the past four years had in progress a social science class com- 
posed of Mexican boys and girls. The class lasts for one year and 
is conducted entirely in Spanish. 

How well we have succeeded in realizing our aims may best 
be judged by the comments of the pupils themselves. One little 
black-eyed boy expressed himself well when he said: “We have 
learned to get along. At first we were not united.” 

Others make such statements as, “We are not hindered by 
fellows who don’t know the language.” 

“When I came here I didn’t know many boys and girls of 
my own blood.” 

“This is a swell class because we discuss our problems in 
Spanish.” 

“We have lots of fun learning about the country of our 
parents.” 

I apologize for my arrogance in agreeing with everything they 
have said, for I am the teacher. 

Let us look in upon the organization of the course. At the 
beginning of the term, the pupils are asked: “What do you want 
to study? What do you want to realize from the year’s work?” 

“T want to read stories.” 

“T want to learn to write and speak better.” 

“I want to learn Mexican history.” 

The same question given two months later brings a different 
response. 

“T want to know how to act.” 

“T want to know how to dress.” 

“T want to know how to eat.” 

Upon these class reactions we build our course of study. We 
use no text. The pupils meet with the teacher during free periods, 
organize, prepare, and present the six units of work. They are 
as follows: 


1. Personal glimpses of Mexico 
— 


2. Reading novels, short stories, and newspapers 
3. Social problems, health, manners, and clothing 
4. History of Mexico, Central America, South America 
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5. Spanish and Mexican explorations and influences in the South- 
west 
6. Mexico today: art, literature, customs, tourists’ guide. 


When we all meet for the first time, fear prevails. I can see it in 
the faces and actions of every child. Thru individual conferences 
and printed forms I ask questions about their parents and them- 
selves: 

“Where were you born?” 

“Does your mother work?” 
“Does your father work?” 
“Do you work?” 


They refuse to answer, no doubt because they think I want 
to stir up trouble about the legality of their parents’ entry into 
the United States, or I want to send them back to Mexico to till 
soil with a crooked stick and to starve. Why should I, who have 
enough to eat and respectable clothes to wear, humiliate them 
with personal questions about who works and where and how 
much they make? Yes, their families are too large—a baby a 
year. What is that to me? Surely I am only curious and do not 
mean to help them. But they will get even with me. They will 
refuse to cooperate. They will tear my heart out with their cruel, 
Latin humor. They will humiliate me. Here is their chance to 
gang up against one member of a society which bars them from 
public dances and skating rinks sponsored by civic organizations 
and allows them the privilege of municipal swimming pools only 
on the day before the water is changed. 

So the class begins. They succeed in all they have set out to 
do. They taunt each other. Their only cooperation comes when 
they unite themselves against me to ask a speaker from Mexico 
if the teachers there are as cross and mean as those of the United 
States and if the schools there can possibly be as horrible as the 
ones they are forced to attend. 

I want to do so many things for these children but I cannot so 
long as I must maintain order thru force, as long as they feel I 
am the monster Frankenstein. In self-defense, I conclude that 
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they do not deserve kindness and consideration. I cannot give 
them freedom; they will not know how to use it. Then | think 
that for generations their people have had no freedom. I think 
that most of them must be tired—tired of living in one room; 
tired of sleeping three in a bed; tired of being cold in winter and 
hot in summer; tired of wearing discarded, ill-fitting clothes; 
tired of tortillas and chile. They are nervous, sad, at loose ends. 
They are Americans afraid of the English language and customs. 

I will try again, but where shall I begin? First, I tell them I 
have asked for them particularly because I like them and think 
we can have fun doing things together. Their expressions change 
for a moment. They are pleased. Then they revert to their 
cynicism and bluntly ask, “Why?” 

Why should I want them? Well, we all know a little Spanish. 
We can read books for amusement and learn new things about 
Mexico. Too, I want them to help me by giving me an oppor- 
tunity to speak Spanish. I need the practice. 

So they are to help me? That sounds better. Maybe I do like 
them. 

Informally, and with no mention of their retaining anything I 
say, I tell them something of the beauty of their country and the 
civilization of their ancestors. I conclude by telling them how 
proud they should be to be descendants of the race. That they 
should not be apologetic for being a Mexican sounds strange 
and new but they almost believe it. They do not say so, but I can 
tell. There are a few guarded questions. There is a faint quality 
of mellowness. They are dropping their masks like the Great 
God Brown—maybe just for a moment, but it is a good in- 
dication. 

Later I tell them humorous Mexican incidents and customs. 
Now they are able to laugh at their own people because an 
intelligent race is privileged to have its own peculiarities, Be- 
sides, the person who told the tale does not think the Mexican 
is any stranger creature than an American, an Englishman, or 
a Chinaman. 


= o-E SCRE ORES A 
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The group has changed. They are proud and unafraid. Concha, 
who is an entertainer at a night club, is spending class time trac- 
ing the origin of popular Mexican dances. Responding to the 
suggestion that the parent-teacher association would be in- 
terested in knowing the history and seeing some of her dances, 
Concha plans a program. With poise and assurance she tells the 
assembled group how the young boys of the village dress them- 
selves up like old men, and to make fun of their elders dance 
“Los Viejecitos.” The steps of the “Jarabe Tapatid” imitate the 
sound of the hoofs of the strange animals the Spaniards rode 
from Vera Cruz on their way to crush the Indians. As if to make 
her word picture more realistic, Concha, dressed in a handsome 
China Poblana costume, swings into the sprightly rhythm of the 
dance. The American and Mexican parents alike sit fascinated. 

Josefina complains that she is sleepy because “it is my birthday 
and I got up at three o’clock this morning to celebrate ‘Las 
Mananitas.’ ” 

What are “Las Mananitas”? What are some other customs 
which are a part of the Mexican people’s social life? We discuss 
them and decide to pay a visit to Spanish classes composed of 
English-speaking children. They too will be interested in our 
celebrations. 

Guillermo says his father knew Pancho Villa. Nazario says 
his father saw the first train come to Mexico and was so fright- 
ened he ran for miles. Lupe says her mother used to carry an 
abundance of water from the public well in order to talk to her 
sweetheart without the interference of a chaperone. These inci- 
dents in the lives of their parents are the things upon which we 
build the story of the history, customs, and progress of Mexico. 
In connection with this work we have an opportunity to discuss 
the influence their people have had upon the part of the United 
States in which we now live. 

The work I have discussed briefly is of greatest importance in 
helping us to realize one aim. Thru these units the Mexican child 
has developed a feeling of pride in his people and country; thru 
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his group contributions he has developed a sense of belonging. 
He has confidence in himself; he is no longer ashamed of being 
a Mexican. 

In a group of this kind there are many personal problems to 
be considered. In the home, too little attention is given to diet. 
It is evident that one cannot criticize the food to which he is 
accustomed. However, by having pupils read for themselves, 
develop and present the health unit, they see the value of adding 
milk, fruit, and vegetables to the menu. 

Perhaps the most vital unit from the standpoint of pupil in- 
terest is “etiquette.” Many social customs of Mexico are different 
from those we accept. We respond to an introduction with “How 
do you do?” in contrast to the Spanish “Tanto gusto en cono- 
cerle. A sus ordenes.” (I am glad to know you. At your service.) 
As a nation we hold our fork differently, tho somewhat more 


’ 


peculiarly. These are superficial conventions, but the Mexican 
child who knows them has made one step forward in social 
adjustment. 

In addition to the Spanish social science class this same group 
meets a second period each day for English. We follow the 
regular course of study, concentrating upon the problems pecul- 
iar to Spanish-speaking children. Double negatives seem logical 
to the Mexican boy or girl because he uses them, and correctly 
so, in his own language. Often by the translation of a word into 
Spanish a whole English idea is made clear and much time is 
saved, In a segregated group the pupil is not embarrassed because 
of his accent, nor does he have the feeling that he is inferior 
because he understands less English than other members of the 
class. When they say that “adequate” means “something rich 
people have got” (etiquette) or “something water runs thru” 
(aqueduct) no one seems startled or laughs. In a class of English- 
speaking children no one would appear startled or laugh either, 
because the Mexican child would have saved that situation by 
his silence. 

I shall make no attempt to summarize aims and objectives or 
tabulate results of the work of these two classes. The fact is 
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obvious that much needs to be done for the first-generation 
Mexican on the high-school level. Too little consideration has 
been given him. I shall only say, “If you want to have a lot of 
fun,” as the little boy said, you should work with these eager, 
frank Mexican children. Be patient; be their best friend; offer 
them all your affection and at the end you will see unbelievable 
results—happy, self-confident children working as one in a group 
of thirty-five. 








Chapter V 


BUILDING CONCEPTS OF RACIAL DEMOCRACY 


CoMMITTEE FOR RACIAL CooPERATION ! 


Benjamin Franklin High School 
New York, New York 


The East Harlem district of New York City, home of the 
Benjamin Franklin High School, like all communities, has in- 
herited its due share of the social legacy of intolerance. This 
race problem which definitely exists in our school and neigh- 
borhood has not stemmed from any inherent viciousness among 
East Harlemites. It has been caused by the extremely hetero- 
geneous character of a neighborhood population whose fancied 
differences are magnified greatly by current international and 
economic tensions. East Harlem has over 200,000 inhabitants, 
representing several dozen ethnic groups. The average income of 
the population is extremely low. 

Since the Puerto Ricans are the newest residents of East Har- 
lem, the difficulty between them and other groups seems to be 
greatest, but these most recent immigrants are not the only 
people who are looked upon with some suspicion. The Italo- 
Ethiopian conflict appeared to exercise an appreciable effect 
upon the attitudes of Negroes and Italians toward one another, 
and the racial theorists of fascist countries, abetted by their 
friends here, most probably have had some effect upon the at- 
titudes toward the Jewish group. 

Any school sensitive to the needs of its community must at- 
tempt to deal with a problem as serious as that which exists in 
our neighborhood and, no doubt, in thousands of others thruout 


1 Leonard Covello, principal; Lee Lombard, chairman; Louis Relin, English teacher; Daisy 
Katz, French teacher; Nancy Zito, Italian teacher; Bernard Saxon, art teacher; and Maurice 
Bleifeld, biology teacher. 
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the country. To cope with this situation, the Benjamin Franklin 
High School instituted the East Harlem Committee for Racial 
Cooperation, consisting of faculty members, students, and in- 
terested residents of the community. Paradoxically enough, the 
success of German schools in teaching the fascist racial theories 
proved a source of inspiration to this Committee, which hoped 
thru the school to develop attitudes toward culture groups which 
would be truly consistent with democratic ideals. 

“Community-centered” schools in totalitarian states conform 
to the objectives of their government in foisting upon defense- 
less school children a conception of race and foreign culture 
which the children are helpless to refute. Racial “instruction” is 
a required course in all classes in Germany, and this “instruction” 
is carried out so that “appropriate” conclusions are drawn.” Thus 
it became a challenge to the Committee to determine whether or 
not the complex ideals of racial democracy could be inculcated 
in as effective a manner as the elemental one of hatred. The 
substance of this article will therefore be concerned with one 
of the Committee’s first tasks, that of ascertaining thru an experi- 
ment whether or not a school program could modify students’ 
attitudes toward other ethnic groups. Committee members real- 
ized it was most necessary that the problem of tension among 
the various culture groups be faced openly and honestly. There 
was no point in being secretive about that which was a matter 
of common knowledge. Some difficult problems the Committee 
attempted to solve were: 


1. How it could aid in creating an understanding of the true 
causes of race hatred 
2. How it could aid in exploding the “scientific” theories of super- 
_— racists 
How it could develop an understanding and true appreciation 
of en cultural contributions of our many minority groups to world 
civilization 


4. How the work of the school could be most effectively co- 
ordinated with that of the community agencies having objectives 
similar to those of the Committee. 


2 Mann, Erika. School for Barbarians. New York: Modern Age Books, 1938. 
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It was obvious to all that the experiment had to be carried on 
with great caution. The “race” problem was dynamite. Work- 
ing with students’ intercultural attitudes could result in the 
aggravation rather than the reduction of tension. 

Each course of study of all subjects taught in the experimental 
group had to be altered to permit the inclusion of intercultural 
material wherever such material could be introduced naturally. 
In the fall of 1938, when the modification of these courses of 
study had been effected by the several departments of the school, 
the experiment began in a Franklin annex. It was felt that some 
attempt at objectivity should characterize the Committee’s judg- 
ment of the effectiveness of its program. A 128-item question- 
naire was, therefore, answered anonymously by all students in 
the experimental group and by members of a control group at still 
another annex of the school. 

The faculty members especially chosen to conduct this experi- 
mental work realized that in order to modify attitudes as deeply 
rooted as prejudices of this character every possible means of 
attack had to be employed. They decided upon the following 
three approaches to the problem: 

1. To supply students with a body of appropriate knowledge so 
that these young people could reject propaganda based upon little 
or no fact. 

LO attempt to develop a feeling of friendliness and interest 
tow nai people just because they are different. This reaction toward 
strangers might be termed an emotional equivalent for the con- 
spicuous tendency to suspect and despise people whose backgrounds 
differ considerably from that of the socially dominant group in 
the community. 

3. To provide students with real situations to practice the more 
friendly attitudes that may have taken root as a result of the school 
program. 


Unit on RAcEs 
That it was quite possible to supply boys with valuable factual 
ammunition with which to oppose race propaganda can be illus- 


trated by a description of the program worked out in the biology 
department. (It should be noted that this work in intercultural 
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education became such an integral part of the usual biology 
course that no student was aware of the introduction of new 
material.) 

It was necessary for the biology teacher to select, first, that 
portion of the regular syllabus into which a racial unit could be 
logically fitted. Because the sections dealing with evolution and 
eugenics relate to the development of man and his attempts at 
self-improvement it was felt that it would be best to discuss this 
racial unit immediately at the conclusion of these sections. 

The important work was to construct a unit which would 
develop the concept of race from the scientific viewpoint, and 
also would analyze objectively current conceptions of race su- 
premacy. Questions such as these would have to be answered 
in the course of the class work: 


1. On what basis is man classified into groups? 

2. Is there a pure race? 

3. What is the “Aryan myth”? 

4. Are some groups of mankind more advanced physically in the 
scale of evolution than others? 

5. Are some groups of mankind more intelligent than others? 

6. Can so-called inferior nations or groups of mankind offer con- 
tributions to civilization? 

7. What causes a nation to consider itself superior? 


As the unit developed, an analysis was first made of the physi- 
cal basis for the classification of man. It was shown that man is 
classified as a member of the mammal group, since he possesses 
certain common physical characteristics. The position of man 
among the mammals was further discussed by showing similari- 
ties and differences between man and the primates. By means of 
an opaque projector, pictures were projected on the screen, 
showing various examples of primates. In this way, emphasis 
was placed on difference in brain size, hairiness, lips, and length 
of limbs. Then the fact that there is one species of man present 
on earth was established. A comparison of this species, homo 
sapiens, with prehistoric’ species of man was presented. The 
exhibits at the American Museum of Natural History were ex- 
amined by the students, 
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Having classified man as a mammal, the students’ next step 
was to examine the various types of man to be found in different 
sections of the earth and to attempt to classify them further on 
the basis of apparent physical differences such as skin, color, 
hair, eye color, nostrils, head form, and height. The classification 
used by Otto Klineberg* was followed in differentiating man 
into Caucasian, Negroid, and Mongoloid stocks. The further 
classification of these stocks into types or “races” was estab- 
lished on the basis of further physical variations. For example, 
the Caucasian stock was shown to consist of such types as the 
Nordic, Alpine, and Mediterranean. 

Up to this point in the teaching the work was devoted to con- 
sidering the scientific basis of race. Having thus obtained an 
objective background, the student could now consider some of 
the common fallacies regarding race. Race purity is a topic about 
which there has been much misconception. This topic was next 
considered in accordance with the lesson plan which had been 
developed. 

Having established that there are various stocks of man and 
types of races within each of these stocks, the next step was to 
determine the appearance of people from various sections of the 
earth to see what connection there is, if any, between race and 
geographical distribution or national boundary. 

Sixteen photographs from We Europeans* were thrown on 
the screen by means of an opaque projector. The students were 
instructed to identify the nationality of the man in each photo- 
graph. As the photograph was projected, enough time was al- 
lowed so that they could make a judicious choice and mark their 
answers on the form reproduced here. Then the pictures were 
projected once more and identified by the teacher who used the 
key at the back of the book. 

In the discussion it was concluded that there is a wide varia- 
tion among races because of migration and interbreeding and that 
there cannot be a pure race. We can speak of a person as being 


3 Klineberg, Otto. Race Differences. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1935. p. 23. 
‘Huxley, J. S., and Haddon, A. C. We Europeans. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1936. 
246 p. 
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of the Nordic type or the Mediterranean type, because of certain 
characteristics, but we cannot distinguish a pure Nordic or a 
pure Mediterranean race. 


SAMPLE OF SHEET DISTRIBUTED TO STUDENTS 
Directions: In the column below, you are to write the nationality 
of the person whose photograph is shown. Choose the nationality 
from this list: 


American Danish Italian 
Australian Dutch Norwegian 
Austrian Finnish Polish 
Belgian French Russian 
British German Spanish 


No, Nationality No. Nationality No. Nationality No. Nationality 


Be iwawe eee: , ROC TIN Pati ate etancuien Ris kde ne sewar 
7 Van aaree eer re cre oie nse I) Sear arya fe RG cacnaee ee: 
te avec aates Pe Rouiar win ed: dist WE Geeewes cen 1 eR ERE oe 
Bs casrieeie ore ok ere grr rae BR. cciousesawe.. Ror 


The references used in this unit were: 


Klineberg, Otto. Race Differences. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1935. 

Huxley, J. S., and Haddon, A. C. We Europeans. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1936. 

Boas, Franz. The Mind of Primitive Man. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1938. 


After the discussion about race purity, excerpts from the book, 
Race Differences, by Klineberg, were distributed. On examina- 
tion of the material, which is reproduced below, the students 
realized the impossibility of a pure race in modern Europe. For 
example, they were much impressed by the statement that only 
11 percent of the soldiers in the Swedish army were considered 
typical Nordics, altho Sweden is often referred to as a Nordic 
country. 

PURITY OF RACES 
You have already seen how the Caucasian stock is generally sub- 


divided into various types or races, such as the Mediterranean, the 
Alpine, and the Nordic. But it is necessary to keep in mind that, in 
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every characteristic, these races show great variations. Furthermore, 
there is no relation between these races and geographical location. 
Can you show that this latter statement is true when applied to 
France? Make a list of examples in this class in which boys show 
features which are not characteristic of the racial types commonly 
found in Italy. 

When it is said that the Scandinavian countries, for example, are 
Nordic, it is usually implied that almost all, if not all, Scandinavians 
are tall, blond, and long-headed. This is far from being the case. A 
Swedish scientist examined soldiers in the Swedish army and found 
that only 11 per cent were typical “Nordics.” Even in a country like 
Sweden, which has been frequently described as 100 per cent Nordic, 
the ty pical Nordics still < appear to be very much in the minority. To 
preach in favor of race purity, therefore, as has been done so often 
in recent times, is just nonsense. It is many thousands of years too 
late, not only for Europeans, but for other parts of the ‘world as 
well. There are no longer any pure races to be kept pure. 


Give a good explanation as to why this last sentence is true. 
Hint—Review what you learned under geographical distribution. 


Very often, one hears of reference to a “Jewish race.” Jews 
should be long-headed, since this is distinctly a Semitic character- 
istic. But Einstein is, like a large proportion of Jews, extremely 
broad-headed. A very large number of investigations have revealed 
so much variation in physical characteristics, with skin color rang- 
ing from very light to very dark, with head form ranging from 
broad to long, that practically all scientists agree that a distinctly 

“Jewish race” does not exist. In every country there seems to be a 
clearly marked tendency for Jews to be like the physical type of the 
people among whom they live... . How can you account for re- 
semblance between Jews and the people among whom they live? 
(Adapted from Klineberg’s Race Differences.) 


A logical outgrowth of the discussion of race purity was the 
consideration of the Aryan myth and the fallacies arising from 
it. It was shown that races cannot be classified on the basis of 
language. Physical characteristics must be used as the basis. In 
this connection, use was made of the following excerpts from 
We Europeans: 


THE ARYAN MYTH 


The term “Aryan” was first introduced into modern literature by 
Sir William Jones when he entered India as judge of the high court 
in Calcutta. In connection with his duties, he became interested in 
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Indian languages. The word “Aryan” itself means “noble,” and was 
used to distinguish the w orshippers of certain gods from those who 
worshipped other Indian gods. 

During the first half of the 19th century, the work begun by 
Jones on these Indian languages was carried on by other Europeans, 
especially in Germany. It came to be recognized that there were a 
group of languages w hich had a great deal in common, some of these 
languages were Asiatic, and others were European. For example, 
these languages include Sanscrit, Singalese, Pehlevi, Pali, Armenian, 
Persian, Greek, Latin, as well as the Celtic, Teutonic, Slavonic, and 
other sub-groups. The greater number of these languages were or 
are spoken in Asia. They came to be recognized as “Aryan.” There 
was alw ays a tendency among scholars eo restrict the use of the 
word “Aryan” to the Asiatic portion of the languages. This restric- 
tion rested on the ground that only the ancient Indian and Persian 
speakers of this family of languages called themselves Aryan. 

Origin of the present idea of Aryan in certain parts of the world: 
In about 1853, the use of the unlucky term ‘ ‘Aryan” was introduced 
as applied to a large group of languages by the young German 
scholar, Max Miiller. He spoke not only of a definite Ary an language 
and its descendants, but also of a corresponding Aryan race, 
From what you have learned, can we classify races according to 
languages or physical characteristics? If not, why? 

His ideas were rapidly taken up in England and Germany. How- 
ever in England and, later, in America, the phrase “Aryan race” has 
ceased to be used by writers with scientific know ledge, although it 
appears in political and propagandist literature. In Germany the idea 
of an Aryan race received hardly more scientific support than in 

England. Nevertheless, literary men have made it appear very flatter- 
ing, and it has rapidly spread under certain conditions. . . . Can you 
give any examples of this? 

Max Miiller was later convinced of the enormous error he had 
made, and did his best to correct it. ... What would you have told 
him about his ideas of an Aryan race? Thus in 1888 he wrote: 

“Aryans are those who speak Aryan languages, whatever their 
color, whatever their blood. In calling some people Aryan, we say 
nothing about them except that the grammar of their language 1s 
Aryan. I have declared again and again that when I say Ary an, I 
mean neither their blood, nor bones, nor hair, nor skulls. I mean 
simply those who speak the Aryan language. 

“When I “8 of them I do not commit myself to any physical 
characteristic. .. . To me, a man who speaks of Aryan race, Aryan 
blood, Aryan eyes and hair, is as great a sinner as a man who ) speaks 
of a long-headed dictionary or a broad-headed dictionary.’ 

Max Miiller frequently repeated his protest, but, alas, in vain. For 
who does not wish to have noble ancestors? While the Germans 
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claim that the Aryans were tall, fair, and long-headed, the French 
maintain that the language and the civilization came into Europe 
with the Alpines, who were of medium build. 

French, Italian, and Spanish are frequently referred to as the Latin 
languages, because they originated from the ancient Latin. Does 
this mean that a Frenchman belongs to the Latin race? How would 
a scientist classify a Frenchman? (Modified from We Europeans.) 

Discussion of the Aryan myth led naturally to a discussion of 
the racial theories. The students were especially interested in 
obtaining information concerning Negroes. Racial superiority is 
sometimes claimed on the basis of physical appearance. ‘Thus the 
Negro is often supposed to be inferior to other racial groups in 
the scale of evolution because of alleged resemblance to the apes. 
He has wide nostrils, comparatively long arms, and dark skin. 
The facts show, however, that the Caucasian and Mongoloid 
stocks have straight hair while the Negro has frizzly hair. 
Straight hair, by this method of reasoning, should be considered 
an inferior trait, because the apes have this type of hair. Further, 
these stocks might be shown to be closer to apes, because they 
have thin lips, compared to the full lips of the Negro; apes have 
very thin lips or none at all. Negroes are practically lacking in 
body hair when compared to white people. Should this be con- 
sidered as an advanced characteristic? Such discussion leads to 
the conclusion that all groups of man show various character- 
istics but that none is essentially superior because of these traits. 

Another cause for the feeling of racial superiority may be found 
in the results of intelligence tests. When these tests were admin- 
istered to Negroes, Italian immigrants, and Puerto Ricans, it was 
found that these groups achieved poor ratings. The conclusion 
had been drawn from this that such groups were inferior men- 
tally to other groups, such as the “Nordic” types in the mid- 
western part of the country. An evaluation of these intelligence 
tests was undertaken. It was brought out that four years of 
schooling in southern rural Negro schools are certainly not 
equivalent to four years in a white school in New York or 
Chicago. An analysis of intelligence test results taken by Negroes 
who had been living in the North for varying periods of time 
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revealed that there was a direct ratio between length of residence 
and the average score. 

From discussion of actual data as presented in Race Differences 
it Was quite apparent to the students that claims of mental super- 
iority would require more evidence than intelligence tests. The 
fact that Negroes did as well on such tests as whites in places 
like Jamaica, where they enjoy equal privileges, emphasized that 
to the best of our knowledge there really are no basic differences 
in mental ability among racial groups. 

From the preceding points, the general conclusions were 
drawn that no inherent mental or physical superiority among 
races has been scientifically demonstrated and that environment 
and prejudices are important factors in racial antagonism. 

Feelings of superiority did exist, however, and these had to be 
considered, It was apparent that patriotism is an important factor. 
This feeling was demonstrated in the writings of an Englishman 
of the sixteenth century who traveled thru many countries of 
Europe and found their inhabitants inferior to those of his own 
nation. (See material below.) This is but one of many that can 
be cited to show how superficial and man-made these states of 
antagonism among peoples can be. 


OPINIONS REGARDING RACE SUPERIORITY 


From what you have learned recently, you should be able to 
judge statements which claim that one race is superior to another 
because of physical superiority, mental superiority, or the purity of 
a certain race. 

Below are given some examples s of how peoples of various nations 
have held high opinions of their own nation in comparison with 
others: 

Andrew Borde (1490-1549), an Englishman, wrote a First 
Book of the Introduction of Knowledge after he had travelled 
throughout most of the countries of Europe. In this book, he com- 
pares the various peoples he saw. 

“Englishmen are, of course, bold, strong, and mighty, and full of 
beauty.’ ’ The English are, so Borde assures us, “as good as any people 
in any land and nation that I have travelled in, yes, and much better 
in many things, especially in manners and manhood. What a con- 
trast to the Cornish, many of whom, poor devils, cannot speak a 
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word of English! They are always quarreling and going to law with 
each other; ‘they are greedy and alw ays hungry; and their cooking 
and brewing are detestable. 

“The Welsh are, if possible, worse; dishonest and superstitious. 
As for the Irish, they are covered with lice, and are of no use at all, 
except those who go among the English, and these are nearly as 
good fellows as the English themselves except that some of them 
have quite a temper; this is all perhaps natural, considering the com- 
pany they keep. 

“The lowland Scot is alw ays boasting. He has disgusting table 
manners and never keeps his promise. The people along the Rhine 
are kind, but they constantly get in a mess, and get drunk. They 
differ from the Germans east and south of them who are rude, and 
very loud in their speech and careless in their dress. The Poles are 
crafty dealers, who don’t like war, and speak German badly.’ 

And so, in a few phrases, Borde takes up the peoples of E ‘urope, 
and decides that his own English are the best... . 

How would a Spaniard of the same time have written his book 
after he had made the same trip? 

2. When the Spaniards invaded America in the early 16th cen- 
tury, they took advantage of the American Indians on the ground 
that they were separate from and inferior to the whites. When the 
Negroes were brought into this part of the world from Africa to 
be sold as slaves, they were also said to be inferior and not deserving 
of equal treatment. We are dealing here with differences in environ- 
ment between two types; what would be the result of the same 
environment on these peoples? 

3. Because the people on the West Coast did not like the Japanese 
who were migrating from Asia to settle in California, arguments like 
the following were ‘used: “If they asked less than the standard w age, 
they were threatening the American standard of living; if they de- 
manded better wages, they were greedy; if they were successful 
in farming and saved enough to buy their own ranches, they were 
‘wearing out the land.’ ” 

This is the kind of argument used in creating social theories; what 
would the man who thinks scientifically say? 


Finally, the ability of minority and so-called inferior groups 
to offer contributions to civilization when inhibitory conditions 
in the environment were removed was illustrated with examples 
from famous Negroes, such as Marian Anderson, George W. 
Carver (scientist), and Paul Robeson. Other famous personalities 
were mentioned to show that all races of mankind have helped 
develop our civilization. 
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A copy of the examination that was given at the conclusion of 
the unit is shown here. The students showed by their responses 
that they were acquainted with the scientific basis for race and 
that they had the ability to judge some of the common fallacies 
regarding race. 


EXAMINATION ON RACIAL UNIT 
CET PETE eee Pee reer ye err eye 
Answer the following questions on your answer paper: 


An editorial in a Southern newspaper once stated, “Negroes 
dita not be given good jobs, because they receive the lowest 
marks on intelligence tests, which means that they are less intelligent 
than white people.” Discuss this in a paragraph. 

2. Many people in northern Europe have Nordic characteristics. 
Therefore Sw edes belong to the Nordic race. (Sweden is in north- 
ern E ‘urope. ) 

3. Italians in the southern part of Italy show Mediterranean char- 
acteristics, — as olive complexion, dark hair, and short stature. 

. “Aryan” means noble. Since the Germans are members of the 
haus race, and therefore are noble, they are greatly superior to 
the Jewish race, which is not Aryan. 

5. The Negro is lower in the scale of evolution than the other 
stocks of man because he has wide nostrils and long arms like the ape. 


The following questions are to be answered on this paper. Explain 
your reason for each answer in about two sentences. Use pencil. 
1. Do you think that race prejudice should be discussed in a school 
where there are Negroes, Italians, Jews, and Puerto Ricans who 
may be prejudiced themselves? 
2. Do you think that a Jewish teacher has the right to discuss with 
de in class the race prejudice existing in Germany? 

. Do you believe that a teacher w ho i is opposed to fascism should 
point out the weaknesses of the present Italian government to a class 
composed mostly of Italians? If not, why? 

4. Should a Negro enter the discussion when the lesson is about 
“7 characteristics, or should he be asked to leave the room? 

. Even if all discrimination were abolished and environment for 
all types of people made equal, don’t you think that the Caucasian 
stock would still be superior to the Negroid and Mongoloid stocks? 
Explain your answer. 
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It might be stated in conclusion that thruout the teaching of 
the unit the appeal is factual rather than emotional, and that the 
conclusions are drawn after facts have been presented and 
examined. 


In Oruer Courses 


The work done in biology illustrates the method employed at 
Franklin to modify courses of study in order that they might 
aid in achieving the objectives of intercultural education. Con- 
siderations of space preclude comparable discussion of curric- 
ulum revisions in English, art, social studies, languages, and 
music. A brief outline of other work which was vital to the 
experimental program follows. 

In civics, the only one of the social studies taught before the 
eleventh grade, a unit was developed on the housing problem in 
East Harlem. The purpose of this unit was to bring about co- 
operative interest and effort on the part of Italians, Puerto 
Ricans, Negroes, Jews, Irish, and Germans for better housing in 
the community. Now that the New York City Housing Au- 
thority has embarked upon a low-rent housing project in East 
Harlem, the question of accepting tenants regardless of color or 
ethnic background is one that has aroused much student interest 
upon which the civics teacher may capitalize. The historical and 
economic causes of world prejudice were discussed briefly. Al- 
ways the application of these causes to present community con- 
ditions was stressed. 

English students who read, among other biographies, Cohen 
and Scarlet’s Modern Pioneers,’ made a study of the cultural 
contributions of various ethnic groups to world civilization. A 
unit on American literature and civilization’ provided pupils 
with the opportunity of seeking a definition of racial justice 
consistent with American ideals. They then set about to deter- 
mine to what extent the world, the United States, and, in par- 
ticular, their own community conformed to their definition. 

5 New York: Allyn and Bacon, 1931. 


6 The basic text was Rugg, Harold. Introduction to American Civilization. Boston: Ginn 
and Co., 1929. 
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Personal experiences, books, newspapers, periodicals, and motion 
pictures proved fertile sources of material. 

The study of literature provides students with strong emo- 
tional experiences which often can have salutary effects upon 
attitudes toward those who are “different.” For example, the 
following poem read and discussed in class proved memorable: 


INCIDENT 

By CouNTEE CULLEN 
Once riding in old Baltimore, 
Heart filled, head filled with glee, 
I saw a Baltimorean 
Keep looking straight at me. 
Now I was eight and very small 
And he was no whit bigger, 
And so I smiled, but he poked out 
His tongue and called me “Nigger.” 
I saw the whole of Baltimore 
From May until December. 
Of all the things that happened there 
That’s all that I remember. 

The art teacher connected with the experimental program 
attempted to create respect and appreciation for artists of many 
nationalities by stressing the connection of fine works of art with 
the culture groups that produced them. The universality of 
artistic expression was dramatically proved to students as they 
attempted to create works of their own inspired by the beauti- 
ful productions of artists from many lands. The teacher em- 
ployed various visual aids in connection with a creative problem, 
demonstrated their beauty and efficiency in solving the problem, 
and then attributed them to a race or nation in such a manner 
as to connect the beauty of the art work with respect and admira- 
tion for the group which produced it. It was hoped the students 
concluded that artists of all time and of all countries, regardless 
of language, have used the same means and the same tools (ele- 
ments of design) to solve their art problems. 

For years one of the chief aims of the foreign-language teacher 


7 From Color, by Countee Cullen, published by Harper and Brothers 
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has been to foster what is best in foreign culture, not only by 
giving students the tool mastery of the language itself but also by 
acquainting them with the problems and achievements of the 
foreign country for purposes of comparison with our own. Dur- 
ing this experiment the linguistic kinship between English and 
other languages was stressed, and also the contributions of vari- 
ous Europeans to our democratic ideology received more atten- 
tion than heretofore. Correspondence with children in foreign 
lands and the use of such foreign-language films as “Generals 
without Buttons” were activities of language clubs that proved 
noteworthy. 

The weekly assembly periods proved valuable adjuncts to the 
program. Besides the showing of films and dramatizations in 
which students participated, there were several distinguished 
members of the community who addressed the assembly. W. C. 
Handy, the eminent Negro composer of the national jazz anthem, 
“St. Louis Blues,” and his charming daughter were recalled with 
almost wild enthusiasm after having performed for the boys. 
Mr. Handy endeared himself to the students all the more when 
he sent each of them an autographed copy of his photograph. 
Many a boy who admitted disliking Negroes was proud to dis- 
play this treasured picture in his home. 

The boys were fortunate enough to have representatives of 
other minority groups visit Franklin. Particularly memorable was 
the visit of Rabbi Milton Steinberg, who helped dispel the foolish 
notions most boys had of rabbis. Dr. Steinberg was a beardless 
young man who knew how to speak their language. Some lads 
expressed the desire to visit his “choich.” 

In the midst of all this school activity came a tremendous blow. 
The strained feeling between the Italians and Puerto Ricans in 
the district seemed unable to withstand the further stress of a 
local election campaign. A causa belli was found and it became 
necessary for many extra policemen to patrol the district on 
horseback as well as on foot for a long time. 

On first thought only was this a great setback to the experi- 
mental program, for here was a situation which dramatically 
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affected the personal lives of the students. None of them now 
could doubt either the magnitude or the seriousness of the prob- 
lem. Some of Franklin’s own students spoke at, as well as at- 
tended, the mass meeting called by many leading Italian and 
Puerto Rican members of the community who wished to put an 
end to these clashes. 

A few days after the excitement in the neighborhood had 
abated, another tragedy affected the school. The following letter 
written by the principal to the boys is self-explanatory: 


Wednesday, October 26th, 1938 
To the Students of the Benjamin Franklin High School 
Dear Boys: 


I thought you would like to know of an incident that occurred 
last week. 

One of our students, Harry Malpica, Section 3-22, died from 
injuries received when he was hit in the street on First Avenue by 
a truck. 

Friday night I went to his home to see his mother and grand- 
mother, We talked together, in Spanish, about their son, and their 
great grief at losing him. The one thing that seemed to have light- 
ened their sorrow a little was the fact that a group of our boys from 
117th Street Annex had called upon them and had sent flowers for 
the funeral—an expression of sympathy from his classmates at 117th 
Street. I saw the flowers, placed near the casket, and saw the light 
in the mother’s eyes as she spoke of the boys who sent them. The 
family was particularly affected by the fact that the boys who sent 
the flowers were not boys of Spanish extraction. 

As I talked to these Spanish- speaking parents, I could not help 
thinking about how fine it was that our boys at the 117th Street 
Annex should have been so thoughtful about expressing their syim- 
pathy in a manner that had touched the hearts of a grief- stricken 
mother and grandmother. 

I want to commend the boys from our school and say that I feel 
that this attitude is characteristic of the spirit we hope to maintain 
always in our school. Friendship and sympathy for one another are 
the basis upon which we hope to build lasting associations in our 
school. 

My only regret is that such expressions of friendliness and under- 
standing are seldom noted in the public press, while unusual inci- 
dents, such as the recent street clashes in our community, are noted 
and emphasized in the newspapers in a manner that brings discredit 
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and gives a bad name to the entire East Harlem community. It is 
particularly to be regretted that the good name of a w hole com- 
munity of 200,000 people should be damaged by the reckless be- 
havior of small and irresponsible groups. 

I am glad that you boys in Franklin are taking the lead in an effort 
to wipe out prejudice and hate for people w ho 1 may be of a different 
race, or who speak a different language, or who practice a different 
religion. Human hearts beat the same the world over; and we, per- 
haps, realize this most keenly when a tragic death comes along to 
draw us all closer to one another. 

Let us strive to live on a friendly basis with all our neighbors— 
remembering that the gesture of sy mpathy is more manly and noble 
than a gesture of hate. 

Cordially yours, 
(Signed ) 
Leonard Covello 
Principal. 


P.S. I wish to commend especially the committee that arranged 
for the flowers of their comrade: 
Vito Tarangelo and Anthony Parisi 


and also the boys who formed the “Guard of Honor” at the funeral: 


Benito Torres Louis Luisi Carmelo San Filip 
Peter Raucci Stephen Somsky Eddie Poppiti 
John Soto Louis Morlo Joseph McGrath 


Alfred Solano 


The chief weakness of the experiment in intercultural educa- 
tion was the school’s inability to provide more situations where 
students could practice the new attitude which, in some in- 
stances, the faculty may have succeeded in creating. It must be 
pointed out, however, that when the street disturbances did 
occur and when a Puerto Rican boy died suddenly, the school 
was conscious of its Opportunity to utilize these tragic events 
to promote better feeling among the boys of various groups. It 
is definitely known that many boys did discuss the problem on 
street corners, in candy stores, and in settlement houses. Li- 
brarians in the neighborhood were surprised by calls for such 
books as We Europeans and Race Differences. 

The questionnaire readministered at the end of the term 
revealed that the boys improved tremendously in their verbal 
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responses concerning Negroes, Italians, Puerto Ricans, and Jews 
—the groups about which they were asked to state opinions. 
No member of the Committee would rashly state that the verbal 
responses necessarily indicated actual change in attitude. It is 
likely that the students merely indicated the answers that they 
knew the faculty expected them to give. But even the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge as to what their responses ought to have been 
indicates some slight progress toward the modification of at- 
titudes. Therefore, the experiment did seem to prove that the 
attack upon the problem of intercultural tensions thru the school 
curriculum should be further pursued and its method perfected 
far beyond its present development. An unpublished detailed 
analysis of the questionnaire and its results revealed many in- 
teresting and complex problems too involved to discuss ade- 
quately here. Consultation of this study will, no doubt, aid in 
forestalling numerous mistakes made in conducting future experi- 
ments the school will undertake along these lines. (For question- 
naire, see Appendix, page 380.) 

Today there is a vital need to interest more of our most able 
schoolmen in the problem of substituting desirable racial atti- 
tudes for those inimical to a democratic society. But a word of 
caution. The program must not be overstressed (a criticism 
which might, with some truth, have been leveled against the 
Franklin experiment). A subtle approach is necessary. Ours is a 
fight more difficult than an open battle. We must not conquer 
and subdue those with undesirable intercultural attitudes; we 
must rather persuade and win them over as ardent converts to 
the idea of intercultural democracy. 








Chapter VI 


WHATEVER THE NEED 


KATHLEEN RING 


Jackson School 
St. Louis, Missouri 


To a public school situated in the blighted area of a big city 
goes the privilege of awakening foreign-language speaking 
groups to what lies dormant within them, and of giving them 
an appreciation of all they have contributed, and may contribute, 
to their adopted land. Poverty, ignorance, and malnutrition 
flourish in the Jackson School district, and the Italians and Poles 
living there are victims of their environment. They are from 
the peasant classes. The majority are uneducated and unaware 
of the cultural heritage which lies deep within them. Their 
homes are poor and bare and ugly. Burdened with many children 
and financial worries they are deprived of all the refinements of 
life; yet underneath there is a love of music, color, and rhythm; 
a joy of living; and a sensitiveness which hides from the casual 
observer their true personalities. 

The school is close to the heart of the community, to its hopes, 
aspirations, fears, and superstitions. Teachers know well the often 
excitable disposition of the Italian and the calm, purposeful 
nature of the Pole. They realize the disturbances caused by dif- 
ferences in language, custom, and climate. They appreciate the 
distress of the parents at youth’s disrespect for Old World tradi- 
tions. As they deplore American indifference and seeming heart- 
lessness toward these foreign people, they recognize the innumer- 
able possibilities of the people and seek to offer them security, 
understanding, and appreciation. 
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Faced with such conditions and desiring to be of assistance to 
a bewildered people, the Jackson School has lost its traditional 
status. The school doors open early in the morning to admit 
children locked from their homes by parents who have gone to 
work or to stand in line at the relief office, and not until late at 
night do they close upon gray-haired men and women the school 
is helping. In addition to its accepted function of elementary 
school, the Jackson School serves also as nursery, as community 
center, as a refuge for those having aroused parental ire, as a 
clothing and feeding center for those in dire need, as an advisory 
agency for those having financial and marital difficulties, and as 
an adult study center. 

The community depends upon the school, and the faith dis- 
played in its powers is touching. Old men beg for help when 
faced with the realization that tho they have lived in the United 
States for fifty-odd years, have reared and buried their families, 
they are classed as aliens and as such are barred from relief and 
WPA. Youngsters fearing to return home after being severely 
punished by irate parents turn to the school to act as mediator. 
A mother whose daughter has been missing for three days begs 
the school to save her from disgrace and have the police inter- 
view her there so the neighbors will not know. A young man 
deserted by his wife and endeavoring to maintain a home for his 
three little girls unburdens his heart to the school, confident that 
he will be assisted in his tremendous task. Children bring notes 
asking that the relief office be notified that the coal is gone, or 
that Daddy’s employer be phoned that the alimony has not 
arrived. A small boy seeks medical attention and reveals that as 
he slept on the kitchen table, since it was his younger sister’s turn 
to use the bed, the cat, who had given birth to kittens on the same 
table during the night, had bitten him. Young women ask advice 
on marriage and divorce, and fathers ask for shoes and clothing 
and daily breakfast for their children. 

The school, to the best of its ability, attempts to remedy the 
ills, to alleviate the suffering, and to brighten the lives of those 
who daily crowd its halls. It has, as a result, opened its doors to 
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the small children from two to five years of age. Here they are 
away from the dangers of the street and the emotional upset of 
a harassed mother maintaining a home for six or eight in two 
rooms. Citizenship classes are held for adults. Men and women 
forty to sixty years of age struggle with the intricacies of Eng- 
lish while learning the Constitution of the United States. Often 
they are accompanied by a child or grandchild who acts as inter- 
preter so that the lesson can be better understood and citizenship 
acquired more quickly. Former students and young people in the 
neighborhood bring their dates several evenings a month and 
dance in the kindergarten as Girl and Boy Scouts meet in the 
basement playrooms. 

The school children find an atmosphere of quiet, pleasant 
environment, and an abundance of challenging materials. School 
starts for many as early as 7:30 A.M. When they enter the build- 
ing they become engaged in a wide variety of enterprises. Some 
practice on the piano or cornet; some work in the school garden; 
others play games or arrange flowers, books, or charts; others 
read, work at incompleted tasks, or, just happy to be about, 
stand and talk. 

As the day progresses the children and teachers are not held 
to a rigid course of study or to a fixed schedule. It is possible, 
therefore, for each group to proceed along its own line of in- 
terest. Tears are no longer shed by children thwarted in their 
efforts to make a perfect copy of the teacher’s writing, nor is 
surly indifference displayed by boys and girls trying desperately 
to hide their feelings at having failed to meet the passing stand- 
ard. Home work, daily assignments, grades, and punishments 
have disappeared as have straight rows and deathly silence. 

Children in this neighborhood age quickly and assume re- 
sponsibilities early. Therefore, according to their abilities, groups 
are helped to plan their activities and to work at problems that 
are meaningful to them. Adolescent girls, depended upon at 
home to prepare the meals, clean the house, and wash and iron 
the clothes, are more willing to stay in school when arrange- 
ments are made whereby they can “stagger the hours,” that is, 
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come late or leave early. On occasions they may be excused for 
the day. Boys who sell papers or sweep out stores to provide 
themselves with clothes, spending money, and even food for the 
family are “men of the world” and as such must face reality. 
The school builds its program to meet their needs. 

These young people are providers and consumers. They buy 
and decide about much that is brought into their homes; con- 
sumers’ problems are their problems. Installment buying is often 
their downfall. Neighborhood events are their interests and social 
success is their greatest desire. As they study the problems of the 
consumer and spend much time visiting the neighborhood stores, 
asking prices and carrying charges and figuring interest, they 
show clever thinking in developing ways and means of adjust- 
ing their meager budgets. 

A neighborhood housing unit for Negroes holds more vital 
concern than the Negro question of the 1860's, and clear-headed 
consideration becomes necessary if intense feeling is to be kept 
from becoming uncontrolled action. 

Social graces, so necessary if adolescent youth is to be spared 
embarrassment and heartache in his dealings with the world, are 
practiced within the school at dances, parties, and entertain- 
ments. Books, many and varied in appeal and difficulty, no longer 
regarded as the only means of education, are consulted and en- 
joyed, The school garden, into whose construction went a great 
deal of childish energy, holds much for the students of science. 
Spelling and grammar are necessities when letters of thanks and 
invitations and “newspaper” articles are written. Addition and 
subtraction hold no fears for those who have been going to the 
store since they were four or five. The schoolrooms are busy 
places; voices rise and fall, and as each child plans and acts in ac- 
cordance with his plans he learns to abide by decisions, to correct 
mistakes, and to suffer the consequences of neglected responsibili- 
ties. The teacher helps, cautions, advises, and learns; for when 
children are free they reveal—the timid as well as the obstrep- 
erous—their personalities, and the teacher is able to see the 
direction his guidance must take. 
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Paul, for instance, was a timid child of ten. When asked to go 
into another room to deliver a message, he lowered his head and 
said, “I shamed.” He spoke a garbled English, he made faces, he 
giggled, but he also drew beautifully. Presented with the prob- 
lem of a group planning a play he painted scenery which gained 
him a scholarship in an art class conducted by the International 
Institute, an organization which has for its purpose the fostering 
of interest in, and the preservation of, the art and culture of the 
foreign-born living in America. The day the play was presented 
he stood on the stage before his scenery with eyes cast down. 
One year later he declared to the group as they discussed a play 
centered about the history of St. Louis which they had worked 
out, “I’m going to be August Chouteau, because Glenn and I 
have been practicing in the cloakroom.” He took the part and 
was not disturbed by the audience. 

Joe was another problem. He was small for his nine years. 
He screamed when anything disturbed him; he hated to read, he 
refused to do it. On Columbus Day he became interested. Was 
Columbus Italian? He was too. Sure he could speak Italian. Joe 
made picture books of Columbus and of ships and eventually he 
and his companions were writing their own reading material. 
His enthusiasm carried the group thru a study of Italy which 
culminated in their producing, in Italian and English, Lucy 
Fitch Perkins’ “The Italian Twins.” The following year he pub- 
lished a newspaper, and keen competition developed as children 
vied with one another to have their stories and illustrations ac- 
cepted. 

Antonette, nine years old, refused to speak. She shrugged her 
shoulders; she sat alone, she listened, her big brown eyes traveled 
round the room. One morning her mother came to school to 
bring the key which Antonette had forgotten. She proudly re- 
vealed that Antonette, who was her oldest child, was a great help 
to her. “Every afternoon she locks herself and the kids in the 
house and takes care of them, and starts the supper, and cleans 
the house up nice. I don’t know what I'd do without her. She’s 
a great help, that one, and the kids like her and mind her.” Asked 
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to come again, the mother returned on the afternoons when the 
garment factory was closed. She enjoyed the children’s con- 
versation about Italy; she offered information; she translated 
Italian passages quoted in the story being read. Antonette bright- 
ened and as her mother’s interest increased she took a larger part 
in the activities. Reading to her was almost impossible because 
her vocabulary was largely Italian and her experiences were 
limited. With the production of the Italian play it was discovered 
that Antonette was needed not only to take the part of the gypsy 
but also to coach the children whose Italian was as garbled as her 
English. Thus she gained status and her mother was proud 
of her. 

Helen was losing her hair. The doctor who was treating her 
scalp did not know of her emotional upset, her temper tantrums, 
her deep longing for affection. Her mother was reluctant to 
reveal to him that which she freely told the school. She was 
ashamed to admit that her husband hated his child, refused to 
let her touch his pet pigeons which she loved, destroyed the tree 
presented to her by the school on Arbor Day, and remarked in 
her presence that she was no good and would land in the house 
of detention as had her older sister. It took many weeks of per- 
suasion before the mother permitted the school nurse to reveal 
these facts to the doctor who ordered her to the nerve clinic at 
once. Later, thru the school’s intercession, the Red Cross ad- 
mitted her to the Night and Day Camp. 

Many such difficulties arise in this school of nine hundred 
children, but as a result of thoughtful consideration for each 
child as an individual an atmosphere of friendliness and con- 
fidence has developed within the school and neighborhood. This 
portends success in guiding the young people who will have to 
carry on the cultural heritage of the group. Realizing the quali- 
ties of this heritage, an attempt is being made in the school to fill 
the lives of its children with an abundance of music, color, and 
rhythm, to allow theni to use the creative powers with which 
their sensitive natures are endowed. 

In order to accomplish this purpose the school has again 
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changed its traditional complexion. Bright pictures and gay 
prints adorn the light green walls and strike the keynote of cheer- 
fulness so absent in the out-of-school environment. The halls, 
no longer empty passageways, are full of busy children, Scenery 
can be spread upon its stone surface and painted easily; the steps 
are wide, and friends can enjoy books together; the bees are near 
a window and are interesting to watch; a surprise can be planned 
without fear of eavesdroppers; and a play can be perfected away 
from the critical eye of the audience. 

Children are asked to give assistance in every possible way— 
to saw a piece of wood for the kindergarten, to work in the 
garden which they themselves converted from an ash heap to a 
thing of beauty, to assist primary children in the library, to help 
in the nursery, to take care of the lunchroom, to accompany 
groups to the grocery store, to teach a native folk dance, to care 
for the live science material, to sort and mend clothing to be dis- 
tributed, to share worthwhile contributions, and to assist in gov- 
erning the school. Thruout the day voices break unbidden into 
song as happy children are busy at an absorbing task. Pictures 
of exceptional beauty emerge from beneath grubby little hands; 
useful bits of furniture are constructed most amazingly from a 
few boards; and surprising judgment, thoughtful behavior, and 
boundless energy are displayed by children employed in purpose- 
ful activity. As responsibility has accompanied the freedom ac- 
corded them, the children, becoming aware of their abilities, have 
built up a pride in their accomplishments and in the quality of 
their work. The vividness of their imaginations, the beauty of 
their workmanship, and the persistence of their efforts are often 
gratifying. 

To broaden their horizons, every opportunity is taken to free 
the children from the narrow confines of the school. They are 
taken during school hours to visit places and things of interest. 
As they visit department stores, the zoo, and the botanical gar- 
dens; as they attend symphonies or view various collections; and 
as they participate in interschool activities the manner of their 
going and the quality of their behavior is considered most im- 
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portant. Likewise, they are encouraged to invite parents, friends, 
and groups of school children to visit Jackson School to see their 
plays, to enjoy their music, and to share in the results of some 
study they have made. In this way the social amenities are ac- 
quired. 

The school is not unmindful of its duty to present to the new 
American youth, growing to appreciate itself, other cultures not 
represented in the community. French, Greek, East Indian, 
African, and Chinese men and women have been presented to 
them with the hope that by seeing people of many nationalities 
there may be built up a respect for varying cultural contribu- 
tions and a realization that superficial differences are unimportant, 
that a democratic society should expect all and permit each to 
contribute to society the best within him. At the same time the 
school has realized that prejudices, fears, and suspicions that have 
been ingrained for generations disappear slowly. 

The school has worked to bring into the community those 
things which will raise the minds of the people above the stark 
realities which are weighing them down and which, for one rea- 
son or another, they are incapable of improving. The teachers 
have assumed the role of guides and assistants, and in so doing 
have gained an understanding and appreciation which have made 
them one with the community. They are moved by the happy 
light which shines in the faces of the Italians as they see their 
offspring perform in a play in which Italian is spoken; and again 
they sense the pride in the less numerous and demonstrative Poles 
when members of the International Institute, arrayed in native 
costumes, dance their folk dances and fill the hall with song. They 
enjoy the Italian luncheon proudly served by mothers and daugh- 
ters; are grateful for the Polish doughnut, wrapped in news- 
paper, which is shyly thrust into their hands; and again are 
intrigued with the sugar dolls the younger children display on 
certain church holidays, and are attentive as a much loved lullaby 
is being sung in the mother tongue, or as a bit of folklore is being 
told. On Christmas Eve, as children stand before a stained glass 
window, which they themselves designed and painted, holding 
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in their hands a lighted candle and singing with the greatest feel- 
ing “Gesu Bambino,” the teachers feel for the adults who remem- 
ber similar Christmas processions across the water, Later in the 
year, in the twilight of a warm May evening, these same adults 
come quietly into the schoolyard, stand at the gate, or sit upon 
their own front steps to listen attentively to orchestral music 
being played for their enjoyment. Then the teachers feel that 
these people have come into their own. 

Teachers see indications of great promise when mothers join 
a study club and ask assistance in the rearing of their children; 
when talented boys and girls take advantage of Saturday morn- 
ing art classes conducted by the International Institute; when 
fifteen hundred people—men, women, boys, and girls—attend 
a “Penny Carnival,” conduct themselves as ladies and gentlemen, 
and leave the school building and its contents unharmed; when 
two clubs, the Polish “Falcons” and the Italian “Attics,” solicit 
the cooperation of all the other neighborhood organizations and 
are able to bring enough pressure on the powers that be to 
recondition a neglected park so that all may get away from their 
crowded homes—the children to play in safety and the adults to 
rest in pleasant surroundings. 

The school has courageously accepted the challenge to help 
the community to a fuller life, to a faith in its abilities, to the 
preservation of the best in its culture, and to the realization of its 
opportunities and responsibilities in the American way of life. 
Altho at times it has had to be idealistic in order to see, above 
the poverty and malnutrition, the “true child,” what he has thru 
heritage and what he can become thru education, it has not spent 
its efforts in “wishful thinking.” We are aware of the system 
under which the people live, are conscious of its drawbacks, and 
are quick to grasp at any chance which will make for better 
living. 

Close cooperation is given to the numerous organizations, both 
public and private, which provide health and recreational facili- 
ties for both children and parents. Scholarships are obtained from 
interested individuals and organizations, which make it possible 
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for a few to-spend a week or so at camp, a greater number to 
attend concerts and art classes, and all to be taken off the streets 
after school and during vacation. Children are encouraged to 
attend recreational centers and their parents are provided with 
a schedule showing time, place, and activities offered. Hobby 
shows are held periodically in the school so that interest may be 
kept alive, and many games learned at “centers” become school 
favorites. In its desire to cure rather than merely to alleviate the 
sufferings of its people, the school has welcomed the opportunity 
to work with the Social Planning Council which has assigned a 
committee of citizens composed of doctors, parents, members of 
Federated Women’s Clubs, the Junior League, College Club, 
Council of Jewish Women, and principals of schools to study 
relief, camps, day nurseries, health, and recreation in this and 
similar “sore spots” in the city. 

If social conditions are improved in this community, if ade- 
quate housing, decent facilities, and sufficient food and clothing 
are obtained, these foreign groups will show a power whose full 
force has not been felt in this land. For given appreciation, en- 
couragement, and freedom of expression in the Jackson School, 
these people have demonstrated that they have much to add to 
our American culture and will make the land of their choice the 
better for their coming. 
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Chapter VII 


PROGRAM FOR AMERICAN LIVING 


ELtta M. FLYNN 


Le Moyne School 


Chicago, Illinois 


The Le Moyne School has been taking part in a citywide pro- 
gram for bettering citizenship preparation in order to help pupils 
become ready to face their future tasks. Intercultural education 
is an aspect of this work, but an aspect that has grown out of the 
entire program. For this reason it will be necessary for the reader 
to have an overview of the curriculum development activity in 
which the Le Moyne School’s efforts were one element. Then the 
pupil-activity unit described later in this chapter can be seen in 
context. 

The people who live within the bounds of this school district 
represent a cross section of the population make-up of America, 
both as to national background and economic status. The eastern 
boundary of the district runs three-quarters of a mile along the 
swank shore of Lake Michigan, beginning at a point four miles 
north of the center of the city. The western boundary, a half- 
mile distant, runs thru an old settlement of small residences. The 
towering two-block-wide eastern strip of expensive apartment 
houses meets a section of three-story buildings which have been 
cut up into one- and two-room apartments, homes of the home- 
less. Wrigley Field, the park of the Cubs baseball team, separates 
the rooming-house section from the old Lake View settlement 
of small residences. 

Cultured Gentiles and Jews of third-generation stock people 
the Lake Shore section. Native Chicagoans of every race and 
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creed live in the poorly furnished rooms, as do also migrant 
families from all over the country, seeking work in Chicago. 
Descendants of early Chicagoans, solid conservatives, make up 
the old Lake View in the western part of the district. They are 
mainly Germans or Scandinavians in racial strain. The local 
businessmen of the district include Chinese, Greeks, Syrians, and 
even Assyrians. Among the children, the well-cut and designed 
clothing of American manufacture, even in the lowest price 
range, levels the differences in appearance. 

For this varied population the Le Moyne School, like scores 
of other urban schools, is seeking to fulfil the task allotted to it 
in the American scheme of things. We know that youth must be 
prepared to function as capable citizens of our Republic, to 
vision its destiny, and to pilot its course aright. Education in 
America must also give careful consideration to the personal 
needs and growth of each individual whom it serves. The char- 
acter of living in the United States of tomorrow will take direc- 
tion to a marked degree from the way of life in our schools today. 

In the United States we value as never before the government 
that holds to the Christian and Hebrew ethic that the individual 
is of infinite worth—to the covenants held sacred by the found- 
ing fathers of our country that government shall always be of 
and by the people. Truly we hold with Ruskin that “there is no 
richness, but life.” Our task as educators is to begin with life, to 
nurse it, to help it grow, to help it enrich itself so that more of 
life may result in the person himself and in all whom he touches. 

What qualities and powers do we seek to give our young 
people that they may achieve to the fullest extent of their capaci- 
ties, be captains of their destiny, and successful custodians of the 
nation’s structure? A brief sketch is presented of the outcomes 
toward which we are striving: first, that each child develop a 
sense of personal responsibility for the work he is doing and for 
the use he makes of the intelligence with which he is endowed; 
second, that he gain mastery of the skills used in learning and 
the knowledge basic to an adequate background; third, that he 
be able to think in group situations, to make his opinion felt, to 
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work out group problems with others, and to seek success with- 
out harming others; fourth, that he have a genuine feeling for 
the welfare of the group; and fifth, that thru his experiences in 
active citizenship he attain self-control, make an intelligent use 
of freedom, feel deeply its value, and serve his community well. 

An attempt is made to appraise classroom and school experi- 
ences on the basis of whether or not they are carried out in the 
shared way inherent in the democratic principle of civic and 
social action. Children and teachers plan classroom work to- 
gether, have a voice in the solution of school problems, and 
participate in and develop school government. These procedures 
are necessary, not that children shall do what they want to do 
but that they shall practice the citizenship arts in school com- 
munities where conditions are simple enough so that citizenship 
becomes important and understandable to them. This develop- 
ment cannot take place in the extremely complex situation of an 
adult-sized world, nor will detailed knowledge of right civic 
action suffice. Children must experience citizenship with other 
children. The work of the school is integrated so that it will have 
meaning for the boys and girls. They work by themselves, each 
with material suited to his needs, and engage in genuine group 
action. Knowledge of their world is not enough, they must learn 
to think critically, make intelligent decisions, have courage to 
hold to those decisions, and acquire power to execute them. It 
is necessary that they develop a fiber tough enough to withstand 
the emotionalism of the crowd and the wiles of the demagog. 

There is an effort to bridge the gap between the school life of 
boys and girls and the life and problems of their homes and their 
communities. All forces affecting child living and child activity 
are considered elements in the problem. New avenues of com- 
munity-school relationships have been opened up and a more 
fruitful use of community resources is being sought. These pro- 
cedures are necessary if the out-of-school time is to contribute 
to the realization of fine personalities and upstanding characters. 

With these goals in view, a number of Chicago elementary 
schools were designated in 1938 as workshop schools in order 
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that changes in classroom situations and procedures and in the 
larger school program might be built on the basis of experience. 
The schools at work on problems in any one field constituted a 
closely cooperating group. The principals of the schools met as 
a coordinating or liaison committee, with an assistant superin- 
tendent, a district superintendent, or a director acting as chair- 
man. The secretary of the Bureau of Curriculum was a member 
of all groups. Consultants, who were teachers released from reg- 
ular classroom duty, were selected to assist other teachers in 
their classrooms. The experiences of the teachers with children 
formed the basis for creative contributions, evaluations, and the 
sharing of ideas with others working on the same problems. 

All participants of the cooperating schools were allowed the 
widest latitude in developing curriculum units, in initiating and 
evaluating methods, procedures, activities, and materials; and in 
judging the content of the curriculum itself. Principal-teacher 
conferences were held for the purpose of discussing teaching 
procedures and classroom problems. From time to time members 
submitted logs of units of work and records of classroom plans 
and activities engaged in and developed by the pupils under the 
guidance of the teacher. In this way experiences were shared by 
principals and teachers; curriculum and class work were eval- 
uated and modified on the basis of these experiences. The work- 
shops had become truly laboratories of living and learning. 

Integration of the work in any one area with other forms of 
expression or fields of work was sought wherever the integration 
occurred naturally. The group working in the area of social 
studies began with twenty-five schools, of which the Le Moyne 
was one, and increased to sixty within two years, It set out to 
investigate and improve its work thru cooperative effort, pooling 
of findings, and evaluation. The personnel of this committee in- 
cluded the assistant superintendent in charge of elementary 
schools as chairman, principals from sixty schools representing 
all sections of the city, a staff member of the Bureau of Curric- 
ulum and the Chicago Teachers College, and an assisting teacher. 

In each of the workshop schools attention was given to the 
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particular community in which that school was located. This 
study is proving to have interesting results in forging the bonds 
between the community and its schools. Because so many Chi- 
cago schools are in neighborhoods containing peoples from many 
races and nations, some of them traditional enemies, any study of 
the local community will of necessity involve considerable inter- 
cultural education. 

Building attitudes of understanding and tolerance in young 
people toward those who differ from them must have founda- 
tions laid deep in the concrete of everyday living. The difference 
may be a clash of opinion with a classmate or an objection to a 
decision in a ball game. It may go deeper and be a difference in 
race, national origin, religion, or economic status. The quality 
of children’s reactions in the wider field is based upon their 
firsthand experiences in play and work with their companions, 
fellow pupils, home people, or the workers who serve them. 
Promotion of these outcomes is one of the major purposes of 
school life. 


A Unit on Nations 


The Le Moyne School, in a heterogeneous district, found that 
problems latent in the community could best be dealt with by 
study in the classrooms. 

In 1937-38, the children themselves had few differences due 
to artificial barriers. As the tension grew in Europe the strain 
between the German and Jewish elements began to show its 
head, sometimes in a fist fight among the boys, sometimes in a 
talk fight among the girls, again in an ugly, biased remark in the 
classroom. Flare-ups were neither widespread nor frequent, but 
feeling in the direction could be sensed. 

The problem was brought up for discussion in a general faculty 
meeting. The faculty is also mixed in origin, in religious persua- 
sion, and in cultural background. The members of the faculty 
have real civic feeling; however, and they like and respect each 
other; so the attack on the problem could start from bedrock, 
and there were no bogie men in corners. The faculty decided to 
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keep alert and sensitive to indications of intolerance or prejudice 
whenever it entered a school or a community situation, and to 
bring its experiences into the discussions of small group con- 
ferences of teachers or teachers and principal. The conference 
groups of teachers were fluid as to personnel, the deciding factor 
being a common school problem on which to work. 

The content being developed for the social studies program 
centered around large themes of child environment. The com- 
munity is the point of departure whether that community be the 
kindergarten—the home environment of the five-year-old—or 
the United States in its world situation of the thirteen-year-old. 
Comparisons of ways of living and doing things are a feature 
of every large unit of work. Attention is drawn to the enrich- 
ment of life that comes thru changes initiated after contact with 
others. The bow] of spaghetti brought in by Anthony may fur- 
nish the instance for emphasis. It may be the “Welcome Sweet 
Springtime” from Rubenstein’s “Melody in F,” a selection by 
Gershwin, or Inga’s beautifully embroidered Norwegian apron 
that gives an idea to Stanley for his Mother’s needlepoint chair. 
Each pupil works by himself, engages in group action, and takes 
part in class meetings. 

The sixth grade, some three hundred strong, were investigat- 
ing the peoples and cultures that have contributed to American 
living. Before laying out particular pieces of work, the class made 
a brief and simple survey of the field covered by their problem. 
The rooms had so many races represented in their membership 
that home dinner-table conversations became an original refer- 
ence source. Many treasures from overseas, old histories, and 
stories with an ancient setting and an Asiatic locale were 
brought in. 

In planning the work, some of the children in one sixth- 
grade room decided to select for study an ancient people other 
than the one from which they themselves were descended and to 
search for their sources of information and to seek advice from 
pupils of the group which they were studying. The Hebrews, 


Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, Phoenicians, Syrians, Chinese, and 
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the Assyrians were selected. The Chinese group was quickly as- 
sembled because Danny Moy was so well beloved by his class- 
mates and such a good salesman for the kinship of the struggle 
of the Chinese and that of the Thirteen Colonies. His mother 
had been caught in the path of the war on a trip to China. But 
Danny himself selected membership in the group at work on the 
Hebrews because he said they were stepped on so often just like 
the Chinese. The two Assyrian boys felt that they were the 
patriarchal people who were neglected by modern histories. 
They insisted on presenting the Assyrian contribution and 
selected as a starting point for their work the following famous 
“memory gem” which they had found in an old spelling book, 
“The Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold and his cohorts 
were gleaming with purple and gold.” This they pictured in a 
frieze 6’ x 3’. Judging from the amount of material brought to 
school, the whole Assyrian colony of Chicago must have been 
helping them. These two boys lost perspective a little and did not 
seem able to surrender their people to a place in the whole pic- 
ture. Their home treasures and frieze were lovely, however, and 
the admiration and generous praise of classmates aroused their 
interest in the work of other groups. 

Perhaps because the work was done during the Greek-Nazi 
campaign, the group studying the Greeks was helped by every- 
one. In fact the class voted to give them half of the bulletin 
board space for current news. Lucy, a Genoese, brought a tiny 
replica of a Greek boat, saying, “All together for freedom.” All 
members of the class took a lively interest in the Phoenicians. 
They thought them so like Americans, busy and inventive people 
who got around. A drawling hill-billy from the “Smokies” volun- 
teered, “They have an itchy foot just like us in the United States 
only they went traveling in boats.” 

The Jewish children brought many valuable aids from their 
temple and from home for the groups studying the Hebrews. 
The children made a special study of how they themselves were 
affected by the culture of these people. It is interesting to note 
that the contributions finally judged the most valuable to Amer- 
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ican boys and girls today were The Psalms, and Mary, the 
Mother of Jesus. 

Several tours were taken during the progress of the unit. Two 
trips were made to the Oriental Institute at the University of 
Chicago to see firsthand traces of early civilization, one to the 
Chicago Historical Society to see pictured settlements of nation- 
alities being studied, one to an Italian fruit store to talk to the 
proprietor about the ruins of old towns near his beloved Rome, 
and one to the beautiful Oriental rug shop of an Armenian who 
served the children Turkish coffee. Two calls were made to the 
Lake View Hill Branch of the Chicago Public Library to find 
what the history of Lake View had to show in historical back- 
ground, 

Each group made its report of work to the class in whatever 
ways it chose under the careful guidance of the teacher. Each 
child assembled a booklet of his own making. Time was given 
for serious attention to free discussion. Information and conclu- 
sions were challenged and defended or were changed. Note- 
books of reports and illustrations, graphs, maps, friezes, panels, 
dioramas, and creative stories and poems were some of the types 
of expression exhibited. Bibliographies which had been used were 
displayed. The chairman for the work on each problem intro- 
duced his committee members who presented the results of their 
labors to their fellows. The members of the class were held 
responsible for acquaintanceship with the content of the work 
of every group. 

At the end of the unit each group presented a short answer 
test to the teacher. He assembled these tests, reorganized or sup- 
plemented them where he saw fit to do so, and administered a test 
in final form to the class. The class then met for discussion and 
evaluation of the work. 

These children for some time felt that they would like to 
plan an assembly in costume in order to present their findings 
to the rest of the school. After a serious discussion of the service 
to the country that better understanding of different peoples 
would offer, they decided that it was not a show of under- 
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standing that was needed but rather an adventure that would 
lead to better understanding. 

Hanakah, or the Feast of Gifts, comes in the Jewish calendar 
about the middle of December. The class decided to give an as- 
sembly in celebration of this feast and of Christmas. The stage 
was flanked on each side by the branched candlesticks of the 
temple. A large Christmas tree stood bravely lighted right inside 
the proscenium arch. 

By this time the whole school had become interested. Thru 
common agreement the Gentiles of the class chose one seasonal 
hymn from among those presented by the Jews, who in turn 
selected the Christmas carols they could sing. Various groups 
presented their work as part of the assembly. The pictorial 
representation, dioramas, maps, and illustrations furnished the 
scenery. The songs selected by both groups for assembly num- 
bers were sung with a dignity and fervor that did something to 
tolerance even among the faculty members, adding a new sense 
of reality and confidence that life could be carried on better if 
we all set to work at putting tolerance into operation. 

Parents, neighbors, and businessmen were attracted in large 
number to the assembly, but the size of the audience was not 
the significant phase. At the open house on community night the 
frank nature of the discussions of tolerance by visitors with 
the class made of this work a real interschool community project. 
It seemed that the class had helped build a living rampart for the 
defense of Americanism. 

It may be worthwhile to note here that these twelve-year-old 
boys and girls decided that being tolerant did not mean that 
one relinquished his own faith. It really meant that one must 
have courage to stand up for one’s spiritual belief and to help 
others have the right to their own religious convictions and the 
opportunity to exercise them in ways they themselves selected. 

When school opened after the holidays this class chose for its 
next unit of study the free life of the early German tribes. Promi- 
nent in their plan was a desire to find evidence of what these 
people had given them to enrich life and make it happier. 
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One marked change which resulted from the study described 
was the increased sensitivity of the boys and girls to the social 
and individual problems of their immediate surroundings. Growth 
in the power to carry on social and group action are two of the 
gold nuggets which were concomitants of the work. The chil- 
dren will tell you as Sam Thomas, the Syrian member of the 
class, did, “It’s only when you don’t know about a fellow that 
you can hate him.” 





Chapter VIII 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY TOGETHER 


Orrtro G. Ho1serc 


Hans Christian Andersen School 


Askov, Minnesota 


A six-year-old lad remarked emphatically to his little sister 
that he understood not a word she spoke to him in the Danish 
language. Actually he understood her perfectly because the 
family was of Danish origin and still used the Scandinavian 
tongue extensively. The trouble at this particular moment, how- 
ever, was that two newly acquired “American” playmates from 
the public school were present, and the Danish-American lad 
refused to admit before them that he understood a foreign lan- 
guage. 

A form of cultural tragedy lies in situations of this sort. This 
young Danish-American had been well on his way toward a 
fundamental appreciation not only of America’s culture but of 
that of his Danish forefathers as well. Lately, however, he had 
come to feel that his understanding of Danish was a source of 
shame instead of pride. Inevitably when such feeling develops 
among children it becomes increasingly difficult to keep them 
actively interested in their Old World backgrounds. 

America has probably lost much in potential cultural values 
thru the prevalence of this unfortunate frame of mind among 
children of immigrant stock. When a child rejects and severs 
relations with the cultural values of his ancestry, he shuts off a 
source of potential enrichment for his life today. The United 
States has been permanently enriched thru millions of immi- 
grants who in the process of Americanization have remained true 
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to ideals and cultural values which they brought from foreign 
shores and built into the great culture complex that we now call 
America. 

No reasonable person today looks with favor upon foreign 
“island universes” in the United States, that is, communities 
which cling rigidly to Old World habits and languages, attempt- 
ing to exclude all things American. But it is well to recognize 
that every American boy and girl who has the opportunity to 
gain a closer personal contact with one or more foreign cultures 
in their natural setting should be permitted and encouraged to 
do so. Such opportunity is ready at hand among many children 
of foreign descent, and every community in which such children 
live presents a vital challenge to the public school—the challenge 
to foster a wholesome attitude in these children toward their Old 
World backgrounds and to help them acquire a better under- 
standing of them. 

The school which successfully develops an attitude of inquiry 
and esteem toward the values of diverse cultures performs a two- 
fold service. First, it gives the child a broader cultural base that 
will enrich him personally. A boy of Danish origin, for instance, 
who is taught to read and appreciate Hans Christian Andersen’s 
immortal fairy tales in the original, will have acquired a realiza- 
tion of the richness of his heritage that will help to make him not 
a budding Fifth Columnist but a better and more wholesome 
American. 

In the second place, the school that succeeds in building a 
sympathetic attitude in its pupils toward Old World cultural 
backgrounds helps to solve one of the most difficult social prob- 
lems that many immigrant communities even today are called 
upon to face, namely, that of a culture conflict between a rapidly 
Americanized younger generation and the more slow-moving 
elders. Any child whose knowledge and appreciation of his for- 
eign ancestral homeland has been enriched thru experiences with 
school and community will be apt to view with greater sympathy 
the evidences of that foreign culture which still exist in his 
environment. 
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The small Danish-American community of Askov, Minnesota, 
has been conscious since the day it was founded of the impor- 
tance of maintaining in its young people this type of living 
respect and love for old Denmark and its culture—for the Den- 
mark of the world-renowned folk school, the cooperative move- 
ment, and many other significant values. Thirty-five years ago 
when the plow of a sturdy Danish immigrant first touched the 
virgin Askov soil it was decided that Danish instruction should 
be offered in the schools of that community, and to this day the 
Askov children have had ready access to Danish culture thru 
the public school. 

The continued existence of this public-school program of 
Danish instruction has been closely related to the fact that the 
people here are proud of their Danish origin. This pride is not 
of the common variety that restricts one’s cultural horizon. 
Implicit in it, instead, is a real appreciation of significant cultural 
values, regardless of national origin. 

As a result of this unusual cultural homogeneity the Askov 
community has been an ideal place for a program of intercultural 
education. Virtually the entire population is of Danish origin, 
and while the Danish culture pattern has receded as the years 
have passed the community is still distinctively Scandinavian in 
character. Uniformity of background has greatly simplified the 
task of the school in building intercultural understanding, and it 
has been possible to develop an intercultural program here that 
would not have been feasible in a school enrolling children of 
several widely differing nationalities. 

The Danish program in the school at Askov has taken many 
different forms thru the years, but always the major objective 
has been the same. The community has used its public school for 
the purpose of building stronger and better American citizens by 
providing its young people with an active contact with two great 
living cultures instead of one. 

True, there have been some who have advocated immediate 
discard of everything Danish as a patriotic duty. As one such 
patriot put it: “This is America, isn’t it? Well, then why in the 
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world teach Danish?” The writer has known of other isolated 
cases where Danish immigrants have taken great pains to inform 
the world that six months after greeting the Statue of Liberty 
they had forgotten their mother tongue completely. In general, 
however, the people here recognize clearly the enrichment of 
values to be developed thru intimate acquaintance with two 
cultures and have been willing and anxious to make the financial 
sacrifice necessary to provide such advantage for their children. 

In addition to maintaining the awareness of values in the cul- 
tural heritage, the Askov program strives to bring about better 
understanding between the old settlers and the young Americans 
in the community. Many of the adults even yet speak more 
Danish than English, but the younger people use the English lan- 
guage almost exclusively, at least among themselves. This dif- 
ference in language use is indicative of the fact that the younger 
element has grown away from the older in the Americanization 
process. To prevent this cultural spread from causing family 
and community discord or misunderstanding, the school has 
worked vigorously to impress upon the pupils that their Danish 
background is one of which they may be justly proud and one 
from which America has drawn rich nourishment. Where this 
impression has been successfully made upon a child, his tendency 
to look askance upon the Danish culture traits that are still 
widely prevalent here has generally been supplanted by an at- 
titude of understanding, sympathy, and cooperation. The work 
of the Askov school in this connection is reflected in the follow- 
ing excerpt translated from a recent letter received from one 
of the few Askov homes in which the Danish language is still 
used almost exclusively: 


We have experienced that our children tend unknowingly to erect 
a wall between the school and the home. Their lives at home and in 
school are two different worlds. We feel certain that this wall grows 
weaker every time the children experience something in their Danish 
classes at school with which they already are well acquainted from 
home, whether this be through story or song. They invariably come 
home and tell about it and are happy to have found a connecting 
link between us at home and their teachers in school. 
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That community which grants public recognition to its Old 
World cultural backgrounds will find the attitudes of its young 
people, in particular, favorably inclined toward those back- 
grounds, The children will tend to take an added interest in the 
cultural heritage and regard it as something really worthwhile. 
Foreign cultures have been widely recognized in parochial 
schools thruout the country, but the recognition given by a pub- 
lic school is even more effective in that it gives public status to 
the culture in question. 

Such public recognition has been given in Askov. When a 
child of Danish stock in this community sees the culture of his 
forebears officially recognized in a state educational institution, 
he tends to draw the conclusion that America appreciates it and 
derives benefit from its existence. With this frame of mind estab- 
lished in the child toward his foreign background, the basis has 
been laid for the program proper. 

While data from the early days of the Askov Danish program 
are of considerable interest, the present discussion will be con- 
fined to the work done during the past six years under the leader- 
ship of the writer. During this period the intercultural education 
program has been emphasized not only in the academic work of 
the pupils but in their extracurriculum activities as well. The 
following paragraphs describe the principal phases of the pro- 
gram as it exists today. 

As one approaches the Askov school, the name of Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen in bold letters across the main entrance reminds 
him that here public recognition has given status to the com- 
munity’s unique values. Our school was dedicated to this famous 
Danish storyteller in the same spirit that so many other buildings 
have been dedicated to Washington and Lincoln, namely, the 
spirit which grants social recognition and approval to the ideals 
and eternal values symbolized by great men. 


Soncs or DENMARK 


One morning shortly after the recent Nazi invasion of Den- 
mark a little song booklet was placed on the doorstep of vir- 
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tually every home in Denmark. The booklet contained the best 
national songs of Denmark—stirring songs dealing with love for 
the mother country and “Dannebrog,” the Danish flag. The 
people were urged to sing, and the response has been tremen- 
dous. Authentic reports indicate that Denmark today is singing 
as never before! In an earlier period of darkness the great poet 
and spiritual leader, Bishop N. F. S. Grundtvig, gave a similar 
powerful impetus to song, and the result has been that the little 
country of Denmark has acquired a wealth of songs which com- 
pare favorably with those of any country on the face of the 
earth. The Danish immigrant has brought these songs and the 
Danish love of singing to America. 

Probably the most widely popular phase of the Askov Danish 
program is the group singing that is done. Every Danish class, 
whether elementary or secondary, opens with one or more 
Danish songs, a full half-hour being devoted to such activity 
once weekly in the high-school class. Old favorites are sung, 
new melodies and words are learned, and interpretations are dis- 
cussed. 

We are extremely fortunate in having two well-adapted song 
books at our disposal for this work. The one used in high school 
is entitled Sangbog for det Danske Folk i Amerika and contains 
more than six hundred of the best songs written by Danish and 
Danish-American authors. These songs deal in wonderfully 
poetic fashion with folklore, youth problems, peasant life, love 
of native land, religion, romance, sorrow, joy, and almost every 
other phase of human life. 

In the elementary grades we use the Bornesangbog, a book 
containing about three hundred of the best loved children’s songs 
written in the Danish language. 

1 was once asked how we get our “work” done in the high- 
school Scandinavian class when we spend so much time each day 
in singing. My answer was that our singing is probably the most 
significant single element of the entire program of Danish in- 
struction. When our pupils join heartily in singing “Der Er et 
Yndigt Land” (There Is a Beautiful Land), they receive an im- 
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pression and a sympathetic understanding of Denmark that can- 
not possibly be acquired in any other way and that contributes 
immeasurably to the sense of dignity and value of their back- 
grounds. 

Our efforts to educate interculturally thru song extend be- 
yond the Danish classrooms to the entire student body. Annually, 
during the last week before Christmas, the whole high-school 
enrolment gathers for half an hour daily in the auditorium to 
sing Christmas songs and carols. At these gatherings both Eng- 
lish and Danish carols are sung, and it is interesting to note that 
pupil choices run about fifty-fifty as far as language is concerned. 
It seems reasonable to assume that our pupils gain a deeper ap- 
preciation of the fundamental harmony that exists between 
American and Danish cultures when they have this opportunity 
to open their Christmas seasons by singing the many lovely 
carols found in both languages. 


CLAssROOM INSTRUCTION IN DANISH 


Participation in the Danish work, which is on a purely volun- 
tary basis, is carried on in a special classroom of the elementary 
division designated as the Danish Room. The teacher in charge 
does everything possible to give this room a Scandinavian atmos- 
phere. This is accomplished, in part, thru continuous displays of 
posters, pictures, maps, pupil drawings, and library books. To 
this Danish Room elementary-grade children may go daily for 
half an hour of instruction in Danish culture. Of the Askov 
school’s 240 students, about 70 percent of the elementary divi- 
sion take part in this work. 

The Askov school has a large and rather good selection of 
Danish library books and readers, but purchases of new ma- 
terials along this line have temporarily come to a standstill be- 
cause of prevailing war conditions. This problem, however, em- 
phasizes the need for ever increasing understanding and sym- 
pathy among children-of many lands. 

Instruction on the elementary level includes chiefly work in 
reading, spelling, speaking, art, and singing, but the history and 
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geography of Denmark are made part of the program, Another 
important phase of the work lies in the regular Friday story hour 
in which the teacher relates interesting old Scandinavian fairy 
tales and legends. So interesting have some of these story hours 
become that a number of pupils not regularly enrolled for the 
Danish work have asked for special permission to attend on Fri- 
days to hear these old tales of another land. All instruction was 
formerly done in the Danish language, but it is becoming in- 
creasingly necessary to supplement with the English in order 
that pupils may understand fully what is said. 

The high-school academic language program consists of a 
two-year course in Scandinavian offered in Grades X, XI and 
XII. This work carries full credit toward graduation and occu- 
pies a position similar to that of Latin, German, French, and 
Spanish in other schools. 

The first year is devoted primarily to a study of grammar, 
translation, composition, and the reading of relatively easy ma- 
terial in the Danish language. The book" used as basis for the 
grammar and translation work is particularly well adapted to our 
local situation because it was written specifically to meet the 
needs of young Americans of Danish descent. During the sec- 
ond year emphasis falls upon Scandinavian literature and the 
writing of papers dealing with various phases of Danish culture. 
Among the six or eight plays and books read aloud and discussed 
by the students in class are Bjornson’s En Glad Gut and Synnove 
Solbakken, Ibsen’s En Folkefjende, and Oehlenschlaeger’s Alad- 
din. Several additional books, Danish novels, are read individ- 
ually by the students, and written reports are submitted on each. 

Thruout the two-year high-school course, as taught by the 
writer, the Danish language is used as much as possible in class- 
room conversation, and emphasis is placed upon the learning and 
singing of Danish songs. 

Several major assignments are given in both elementary and 
secondary Danish classes for the specific purpose of bringing 
parents and children into consultation regarding Old World 


1 Knudsen, J. Introduction to the Danish Language. Askov, Minn.: the Author, 1935. 135 p. 
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backgrounds. Such consultations are beneficial because they 
frequently bring to light new and fascinating information of 
great interest to the child, and also because they tend to create a 
deeper understanding between parents or grandparents and chil- 
dren. One old-timer informed me, for example, that he had never 
told his grandchild much about “old Denmark” because he 
figured that the youngster did not care to hear about it, but now 
that the child was pelting him with questions about his back- 
ground, he was only too willing and proud to “open up.” 

The following two illustrations taken from the year 1940-41 
will serve to indicate the nature of these assignments. The ele- 
mentary Danish teacher* described one project thus: 


I had the sixth-grade pupils write their autobiographies in lan- 
guage class. I told ‘them to find out about their parents’ or grand- 
parents’ childhood and home life in Denmark and to tell at least one 
interesting event from that time. This brought out some interesting 
tales that surely helped to bring about understanding between 
parents and children. It also gave us an occasion to look up the 
parents’ birthplaces on the map of Denmark. One of the boys 
brought a story of his father’s early escapades that he greatly en- 
joyed. I imagine he was pleased to find that boys in Denmark can 
get into “scrapes” just as boys in America. 


In the high-school class each pupil wrote a sizeable paper on 
the subject “Mine Forfaedre” (My Ancestors) and made, in 
that connection, a map of Denmark showing all points of in- 
terest relative to his particular family background. No student 
can possibly complete an assignment of this nature without care- 
ful discussion of Danish backgrounds with his parents or grand- 
parents. Some have written to relatives in other parts of the 
United States for information, and letters have even gone to 
Denmark in quest of firsthand data. 

In addition to the assignments specifically requiring parent- 
child consultations, there are many which call for individual 
study of certain phases of Danish culture by the pupils. In the 
elementary division this work is focused upon such projects 
as the following. One class was particularly enthusiastic about 








2 Helga J. Miller. 
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the Vikings and their daring adventures, and therefore decided 
to gather as much information as possible about these old Norse 
heroes and to make cardboard Viking ships to be displayed in the 
Danish Room, Another historically inclined group was fasci- 
nated by the one-time union of Norway, Sweden, and Den- 
mark and hence concentrated its efforts upon the Union of Kal- 
mar, illustrating the theme by making flags and shields bearing 
the emblems of these three Scandinavian countries. Other typi- 
cal projects in this group include the dramatization of Hans 
Christian Andersen’s fairy tales and the study of such things as 
the Danish stork and its habits, Moen’s famous chalk cliff, and 
typically Danish farm homes and churches. At Christmas time 
special emphasis is given to Danish Yuletide traditions thru story, 
picture, drama, and song. The little “Julenisse” (Christmas elf) 
occupies a prominent place in the Danish Room and gives atmos- 
phere to all class activities of that season. 

The high-school work of this nature includes the preparation 
of a paper by each student based upon intensive study of some 
important phase of Danish culture. Favorite topics have been 
the folk school, agriculture, the cooperative movement, the sick- 
benefit societies, and social legislation in its various forms. Char- 
acteristic of the work done by students on this assignment was 
a paper on the famous Danish folk school, dealing in significant 
detail with its origin under Grundtvig and Kold, its ideals and 
philosophy, its relation to the development of the cooperative 
movement in Denmark, and its profound effect upon the general 
cultural level of the Danish farmer. 


EXTRACURRICULUM ACTIVITIES 

The program of classroom instruction, as sketched above, 
represents the core of the program of intercultural education at 
Askov, but a good deal of supplementary work is done in the 
extracurriculum field. Here the most prominent place during the 
past six years has probably been occupied by folk dancing. Once 
a week, during the winter months usually, a considerable ma- 
jority of the boys and girls from Grades X, XI, and XII have 
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gathered in the gymnasium to dance the folk dances of Scandi- 
navia, Germany, Spain, and other countries. The students have 
entered wholeheartedly into the spirit of these dances and have 
come to appreciate them as valuable contributions by foreign 
lands to American culture. 

Danish gymnastics for both boys and girls have also been part 
of the program whenever teachers have been available. The name 
of the renowned Dane, Niels Bukh, has a magic effect upon the 
minds of many Danish-Americans because they feel that his 
system of fundamental gymnastics offers something that most 
young people in America have not been receiving thru their 
public-school physical education programs. These Danish gym- 
nastics classes at Askov have not only given our pupils vigorous 
and thoro physical exercise but have still further impressed upon 
them that the little country of Denmark has valuable contribu- 
tions to offer America. 

At a carnival staged last spring by the student body, one of 
the most popular activities was the Danish lunchroom, gaily 
decorated in red and white, where “kaffe og wienerbrod” were 
served by attractive girls neatly attired in Danish national cos- 
tumes. The setting was impressive and probably meant a good 
deal to both young and old. 

A final nonacademic form of activity is found in our annual 
high-school Christmas assembly program. This program is tra- 
ditionally a presentation of the Scandinavian class and frequently 
centers about some Danish Christmas theme. Three years ago 
the class dramatized a typical Danish Christmas and showed how 
the little elf, “Julenisse,” 
to eat his bowl of rice. Another program portrayed in tableau 
form Hans Christian Andersen’s beautiful but heart-rending 
story of “The Little Match Girl.” At the conclusion of every 
such Christmas assembly, the chairs are as a matter of course 
cleared from the floor, and all pupils and teachers join hands 
around the Christmas: tree and dance to the rollicking Danish 
song “Nu har vi Jul igen!” (We Now Have Christmas Again! ) 


comes tiptoeing in on Christmas Eve 
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APPRAISAL OF THE PROGRAM 


A statistical survey of the Danish program at Askov would 
yield data regarding progress made in reading, writing, and 
speaking the Danish language. It would show what percent of 
the pupils take part in the work, how much time is spent in story- 
telling, and how many new songs are learned. Such a survey, 
valuable as it might be, would probably miss the very essence of 
the program and fail to give a valid basis for evaluation. 

We are interested, of course, in seeing our pupils acquire as 
much factual knowledge as possible, but it cannot be emphasized 
too strongly that our fundamental aim lies in the realm of atti- 
tudes, understandings, and cultural appreciation; and these do 
not readily lend themselves to statistical measurement. If we can 
be successful in implanting an active appreciation of Danish cul- 
ture in our pupils today, our essential purpose will have been 
achieved, because this will bear fruit for the student and for 
America in the years that lie ahead. 

In spite of the difficulty involved in testing and measuring the 
success of our program, there are numerous little incidents which 
indicate that our efforts have not been wholly in vain. A few 
examples, as related in letters from parents, will be of interest: 


1. In our home the Danish classes have proved of great value be- 
cause they have carried further the work that we older folks have 
started in the home. . . . It has been a real experience to hear our 
children come home singing all those children’s songs that we, our- 
selves, sang in childhood. 

2. For our children the chief benefit derived from the Danish 
program has been their contact with the best in Danish culture. They 
have learned to read and write the language of their ancestors, and 
this enables them to further study Danish, which, in turn, may help 
them to become better and more broad-minded American citizens. 

3. My wife’s parents live in California, and it surely is a thrill for 
them to have their grandchildren write to them in the language of 
their original land, Denmark. . . . Much joy has been brought into 
our home by our children having knowledge of the Danish language. 

4. [Our children] have enjoyed the songs which I’m sure they’ll 
in er forget, the literature, etc., and will always have a deeper under- 
standing of their background. We have also gained more common 
interest with the children, as those were some of the things we, our- 
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selves, learned as children and in folk schools. We feel that by know- 
ing another language, especially their mother tongue, they have a 
wider horizon and will understand many conditions which they 
otherwise would know nothing about. 


5. At the time E began going to school he apparently felt 
somewhat ashamed of the Danish. | remember one incident that 
happened at Christmas time. I had a string of small American flags 
and one of small Danish flags. Each Christmas I draped them on a 
curtain on the door. As I was hanging them this particular Christ- 
mas, E stood watching intently and then said: “Mother, why 
don’t you just hang two Danish flags and one American so that they 
can see how many Danes and Americans live in this house?” | Two 
parents, one child] .. . Now, four years later, we are very pleased 
to find that a certain interest in, and love for, the Danish and Den- 
mark has been developed in E , thanks to the school. Just the 
other day he said: “Oh, boy! If I had an airplane, do you know 
what I’d do? I'd go right over to Denmark and see all those things 
we've heard of and then I'd be able to understand and talk to the 
people there.” 











In these days of international hatred and prejudice the schools 
of America are faced with a direct challenge to develop programs 
which will lead toward a better understanding among the many 
culture groups of the United States and of the world at large. 
The forces are legion which pull in the opposite direction and 
these must be counteracted. 








Chapter IX 


MEXICAN CHILDREN AND PARENTS 


Marcaret Curitps MacIntyre 


Brooklyn Avenue Elementary School 
Los Angeles, California 


In Los Angeles, beyond the thickly populated east side, 
stretches the Mexican quarter. Hills on the north provide clay 
for the making of native pottery. On the east are the city limits 
and open grassy fields where goats graze. There are vineyards, 
tall mountains, and orange groves reaching far beyond, making 
this section resemble parts of Mexico. 

Here it is that the Brooklyn Avenue Elementary School 
houses more than fifteen hundred Mexican children. On one 
corner of the grounds there is a cozy six-room bungalow well 
known in the neighborhood as the Federal Nursery School. 
Fiestas and exhibits of Mexican art, music, and dancing are held 
in the “big school.” There are food sales and demonstrations of 
Mexican cooking to which friendly Americans come from the 
west side. Of these stimulating activities the Nursery School 
feels a part, but its own work has turned out to be of a more 
intimate and personal nature. 

At almost any time of the day one may find parents at the 
Nursery School. They are all Mexican, Often they have come by 
appointment to assist in some service to the school. Some are 
best able to assist with the preparation of food for the noonday 
meal. Others help with the cleaning, sewing, or in arranging for 
parties or parent meetings. There are other Mexican mothers 
who supervise the activities of young children. 

When a mother, as an assistant to the teacher, helps these at- 
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tractive, bright-eyed boys and girls to clean up for lunch, serves 
them their meals, or prepares them for their naps, she knows 
that she has performed a real service. Also, this work has given 
her an opportunity to observe the teacher’s methods and at the 
same time to take part herself in training the child in improved 
habits of eating, sleeping, and maintaining personal hygiene. We 
find her intently interested in that which she understands and 
for which she finds a reason. She is glad to learn of new ways 
to train her child. 

Her observations and ours become the topics of informal dis- 
cussion later—often at parents’ meetings. But fathers as well as 
mothers come to observe, quietly, methods of child training or 
feeding or to discuss problems involving their children in the 
neighborhood or home. Mexican parents are vitally interested 
in the welfare of their children. Consequently, the learning proc- 
ess, for us all, becomes a giving and a taking, an exchange of 
experiences. In this way the feeling of shyness or timidity which 
is so frequently present among Mexican parents may be re- 
placed by confident self-expression. 

So often we have watched a shy, retiring mother lose her dull, 
vacant look to grow bright and interested at the Nursery School. 
She has become aware that she and others of her people have 
something to contribute. It is as if a charming new personality 
had come to life—unaffected, cooperative, and sympathetic. It 
may take weeks to penetrate the stolid secretiveness which time 
has built up. Again, when confidence is immediately aroused, it 
is accomplished in a single meeting. 


Srories OF Four PARENTS 


There was Mrs. Reyes, for example. It was the first day of 
the new term, and there were other mothers with large-eyed 
wondering mifios. For more than an hour Mrs. Reyes sat wait- 
ing her turn to be interviewed. Beside her on a kindergarten 
chair sat Solidad. Neither stirred nor noticed anyone (or so it 
seemed). Solidad and her mother sat stiff, still, and stolid. Both 
were immaculately clean and neat. Otherwise they appeared 
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totally indifferent to the world in which they lived. Perhaps 
they had not noticed anything going on about them that busy 
morning. Surely their only reaction could be that of hostility to 
the whole civilized world, not excluding the Nursery School! 

Mrs. Reyes and Solidad looked like full-blooded Indians. Both 
were so very straight and well poised—as if their women fore- 
bears for generations had carried heavy burdens upon their 
heads. Both had clear, brown skin and straight, black hair, soft 
and lustrous. Both held a tense sparkle in their eyes. They were 
as one; yet oblivious of each other and expressionless. 

When it was Mrs. Reyes’ turn to be questioned we wondered 
why she had come. But when she spoke we were surprised in- 
deed. Her voice was warm and cordial. She answered intelli- 
gently in short well-chosen sentences. After a few words we 
were assured that the apparently cold, critical attitude did not 
belong to the Mrs. Reyes that we were to know. We found her 
to be self-confident and intelligent, expressing a friendly warmth 
and a fine womanly dignity. We realized that those sparkling 
eyes had missed nothing; that she was quick to perceive and at 
the same time understanding and kind. Questions answered, Mrs. 
Reyes told Solidad that she was leaving and would be back 
later. She directed the child’s attention to a little toy dog on 
wheels, gave her an encouraging pat on the head, and with no 
further word except “adios” she left. 

This was the beginning of a long and delightful association 
with a fine Mexican woman who, thru her most competent and 
intelligent service to the Nursery School, has won the respect 
and admiration of Americans and Mexicans alike, and who has 
in this way contributed her share to bringing to Americans and 
Mexicans a freshened and enlarged point of view. Little Solidad, 
too, after many trying weeks has found her way into a new 
world of understanding. 


When Mr. Elisandro offered to paint the summer house, we 
became acquainted with him for the first time. After a while he 
confided to us his love of the beautiful and of his great longing 
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to be an artist. Altho a day laborer with the WPA, he had an 
old piano in his little cabin-like home and took lessons at the 
neighborhood night school. But Mr. Elisandro was discouraged. 
There seemed no promise in the future. We planned for him to 
arrange a program to be given at the school in the fall with some 
of his timid but equally musical friends. Mr. Elisandro’s en- 
thusiasm revived immediately. He and his friends began their 
work of preparation which lasted thru the summer. There are 
vague plans for a permanent string quartette. 

Mr. Elisandro tells us that he was born in Mexico City. At 
the age of eight he became an orphan. From that time on he had 
no home and knew not where he would sleep or what he would 
eat. He told us of his memory of one of those first nights alone. 
Too timid to accept a neighbor’s invitation to stay with them he 
wandered about the great city. Too tired and hungry to wan- 
der longer, he lay down and slept. Later he was awakened by 
the intense cold to find himself curled up between the paws of 
one of the huge granite lions which crouches at the entrance 
steps of the capitol building. 

Fven at so young an age Mr. Elisandro had a passion for fine 
music. He began to haunt the rear entrance of Mexico City’s 
opera house. Here he feasted his hungry young soul on the music 
that floated out to him. The trash box near by furnished him 
with a soft bed on many a cold, wet night. As time went on he 
acquired a cheap violin and became a street singer. But life was 
hard for young Elisandro, so he took his violin and went to a 
small village where he became the maker of fine pottery. 

When he brought his young wife to the United States, hopes 
ran high and the Flisandros were very happy for a while. He 
found work digging irrigation ditches, but he soon learned that 
there was no one who would listen to his music. Then came the 
depression. Mr. Elisandro was glad for the WPA and some kind 
of security for his little family of four. 


Life seemed rather dull to pretty Mrs. Garcia when she 
brought Lupi to the Nursery School. We believe it has not been 
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so since. She is always ready to teach the making of a native dish 
or to add a touch to a mothers’ party. She can tell a Mexican 
folk tale in English to a group of three-year-olds as well as any 
normal-school graduate and perhaps with more charm, Mrs. 
Garcia is happy now. She is a delight to everyone who knows 
her, and especially to her attractive young husband, who is also 
enthusiastic about Nursery School. 


And there was the industrious Mrs. Peralta who, besides caring 
for her family of eight, tends a beautiful garden, sews for all her 
children, makes delicious tortillas, and hangs a snowy wash upon 
the line almost daily. For many months she was too shy to come 
to the Nursery School at all. Her service was in laundry work 
which could be done at home. But Adela and little Pablo were 
so charming—always well groomed, well behaved, and happy— 
that we felt that Mrs. Peralta had some wisdom to share with 
other mothers. When we were able to speak to her of this she 
was greatly pleased. Finding that she had something to offer, 
Mrs. Peralta lost some of her shyness and began to attend 
mothers’ meetings. Now she is quite unselfconsciously sharing 
with us her ideas of home management. 


Many Tuincs Are LEARNED 


There have been talks with the mothers by the Nursery- 
School doctor. It was the mothers’ needs that brought these 
about. Sometimes these talks dealt with the children, at others 
with the ailments of the mothers themselves. Whatever the prob- 
lems, there were usually informal talks about the means em- 
ployed by Mexicans in the treatment of the problem in ques- 
tion. Important emphasis was placed on whatever of good the 
Mexican had to offer. Abundant opportunity was available to 
handle to advantage the problem of superstitious practice. The 
cordiality and persistence with which the Mexican mothers co- 
operated was most gratifying. 

Fathers took an interest, too, inquiring when uncertain about 
what we were endeavoring to accomplish, The fathers offered 
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to drive small groups of mothers to the clinic. Health and family 
problems of various kinds were studied thru cooperation with 
the clinic. 

A group of Mexican NYA girls became supplementary to our 
regular staff of six. They came to us for training. It was sur- 
prising to find how completely these young women had given up 
their identity with things Mexican. Perhaps our greatest boon to 
them has not been the special training that they were privileged 
to acquire but the reawakening of a respect for a great heritage 
and for that which is admirable in the Mexican way of life. ‘This 
was far from difficult because of their natural aptitude with 
children. 

Both the young women and the children were delighted with 
the quaint and colorful Mexican rag dolls which the girls made 
for them. They were also most handy with saw and nails and 
designed and made attractive doll furniture for the Nursery 
School. They taught the children Mexican songs and games, told 
them stories, and took especial delight in helping the children 
make and care for their gardens. 

Most, perhaps all, these young women will marry and pass 
on to another generation some of the Mexican culture which 
seemed about to be forgotten. In the meantime, many of these 
Mexican girls are associating with young American children and 
their parents in American homes. With deli recent training this 
arrangement has become a most happy one for all concerned. 

It was little Francisca who told us of her dear great-grand- 
mother. Great-grandmother knew so many old Mexican legends 
which no one else could tell. She soon intrigued us all. To find 
an audience for her beloved stories brought new light to great- 
grandmother’s kind old wrinkled face. And great pride showed 
in the very stride of Francisca. 

Great-grandmother was unable to walk to the Nursery School. 
So we went to her. Sometimes we took a small group of children, 
at others a teacher accompanied by a Mexican mother. These 
were great times for reminiscing and bringing to life a bit of 
Old Mexico—into a new land and a new civilization, 
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She told us of the adobe casa in which she was born at the 
foot of a very tall mountain. It was here that she learned to grind 
maize for the making of tortillas. As she grew older the family 
became larger and there was more maize to grind. Then one day 
a fine and beautiful young don came to take her away. They 
were married in the village church before lighted candles which 
great-grandmother herself had made and which the village 
priest had blessed. 

The young man took great-grandmother to a little hut farther 
up the mountain side where he raised sheep. Here she made her 
new home and had to learn to carry all the water that they used 
from a well almost half a mile away. It would have seemed very 
hard work had not other young women come to carry water 
also. At the well she forgot her loneliness, for almost every 
housewife of the village came here many times a day. Three 
buckets she could carry, one upon her head and one in each 
hand. Great-grandmother met other young women when she 
took her clothes to the river to be washed upon the rocks. The 
days became very busy ones indeed, especially after little Fran- 
cisca’s grandmother was born and other brothers and sisters. 

The most innate characteristics of a people may be sought out 
thu: observation of the free play of a group of its young chil- 
dren. This is more truly so if the children are quite free of the 
home environment and its influence, yet relatively at ease. At 
the Nursery School a young child is in a world of his own, With 
plenty of simple materials for play, and freedom and encourage- 
ment to use them, his own emotional life may gradually reveal 
its hidden impulses. 

The very thoughts of the young Mexican child are poetry. 
Says Esperanza (four years): 

Where do butterflies come from? 
I like their colors. 
They fly away at night. 

I think they sleep like we do! 
Butterflies sleep in the flowers! 
They eat from the flowers! 
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And Elvira (three years, two months): 


In our house there is a door. 
Flowers go around the door. 
Mama makes the flowers grow. 
She waters the flowers. 
The flowers are red and yellow and white. 
When I grow big ; 
I'll have flowers all around my house, 
And I will water them by myself! 


From Juan (two years, six months): 


I like to paint, 
Even if I don’t know how. 
But I will learn! 
Then— 
I will paint very pretty pictures. 


And Dolores (three years) tells us: 


I saw the moon last night! 
It was so big and round! 
And the light of the stars! 
I like to see stars. 


Do these humble people of gentle manner have a contribution 
to make to American culture? There is no question about this in 
the mind of the writer and, it is hoped, in the mind of the reader 
as well. The potential contributions of Mexicans to our culture 
will, however, become really significant only if we enable them 
to live in an environment in which they feel free to express 
themselves without fear of ridicule. Thus far the new environ- 
ment provided them in our country has not been conducive to- 
ward the realization of a large measure of self-expression. In the 
world of today and tomorrow we must give freely if we would 
reap richly. 
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Chapter X 


INDIANS MEET MODERN PROBLEMS 


AtuaN L. Hu sizer! 


U.S. Office of Indian Affairs 
Washington, D. C. 


The Oglala Sioux in the cattle grazing country of southwest- 
ern South Dakota are gaining confidence in their ability to solve 
their own problems by adding the strengths of the old culture 
to the ways of life today. Teachers and other professional 
workers among them are discovering that the adaptations added 
to the Sioux culture’ in the past offer encouragement for future 
adaptations. 

The inauguration of the present government policy of whole- 
hearted seeking for Indian development and Indian welfare en- 
countered tremendous difficulties, some of them arising from 
attitudes of inertia toward acculturation. Since Indian tribes and 
Indian areas differ widely it is not possible to make specific find- 
ings apply generally to all Indians. This chapter deals, as is indi- 
cated above, with the Oglala Sioux of the Plains area. 

Oglala acculturation has been affected by Oglala opinion of 


1 Allan Hulsizer is supervisor of secondary education in the U. S. Office of Indian Affairs. 
The program described here was developed on the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation in general 
agreement with the current philosophy of Indian education (Willard W. Beatty, director of 
education, Office of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C.). It is the result of the work of the 
entire staff at the Oglala Community High School and of W. O. Roberts, superintendent, and 
members of the agency staff. School staff: W. O. Nicholson, reservation principal; Robert 
Murray, field agent; and the following principals and teachers: Evelyn Whirlwind Horse, 
Albert T. Pyles. Irene Patterson Barton, Mary Walker LaRoque, Fred LaRoque, Christiana 
Hudtloff, Iva Marie Brown, Mary Schanandore, Alice Seaver, Harold Morris, and Ernest 
Watson. Agency staff: Russell E. Getty, director, CCC-ID, Pine Ridge; Russell G. Coulter 
and Rex Kildow, agricultural extension agents; Mamie Searles. home demonstration agent; 
Irvin Freiberg, assistant agricultural extension agent; Francis Fielder and Max C. Jensen, 
district farmers. Community members: Willie Wounded, Joe Black Elk, Joe Running Hawk, 
Amos Fast Horse. 

2 Activities here described are’ typical of the work considered desirable in all federal Indian 
schools with adjustment to local conditions and varying cultural backgrounds considered. 
Thirty thousand Indian students attend federal schools, 50,000 attend public schools, and about 
11,000 attend mission schools. Thru agency staff employees (federal workers) this type of 
activity is spreading thru the 350,000 Indian population in the United States, even tho federal 
Indian school service is not available to all Indian children. 
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whites, and Oglala opinion of whites has been affected by their 
economic experiences with whites. Two large groups have de- 
veloped among the Oglala. One is sympathetic to whites, be- 
lieves Oglala are inferior and that Oglala progress depends upon 
discarding all Oglala culture and trying to be as white as pos- 
sible. The other large group believes that the Oglala are superior 
and prefers to retain Oglala attitudes and Oglala habits, For in- 
stance, this group maintains that whereas the Oglala would cheat 
or steal only from their enemies in warfare, the whites will cheat 
and steal even from friends, and while at peace. They therefore 
assert that the Oglala are morally better than whites. They feel 
that an offer of immediate cash from the government should 
be accepted but any long-time plans for community rehabilita- 
tation should be rejected, because experience has shown that the 
white man’s government has not been consistent in carrying out 
agreements. 

The young people in the first group, the group that favors 
white acculturation, have trained as auto mechanics, electricians, 
teachers, artists, some doctors, and so forth, but with few excep- 
tions they have found race prejudices which in Detroit, St. Paul, 
Omaha, and elsewhere have forced them to associate with in- 
ferior whites. The resulting lack of satisfying social life under 
these circumstances contributed largely to the return, even of 
those with superior training, to the apathetic hopeless passivity 
and cash doles of the reservation. The second group, believing 
Indian culture superior, morally at least, is inclined to stop school 
at the end of the compulsory attendance period and to seek in 
religion and the supernatural compensation for unsatisfactory 
adjustment to life on earth. These developments have made it 
difficult for friendly whites, in and out of the government staff, 
desiring bona fide reconstruction and rehabilitation to win con- 
sistent cooperation. 


Errectr or Socio-Economic STATUS 


These Oglala opinions are closely linked with present Oglala 
socio-economic status. A pressure group stil] exists which wants 
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the Oglala on cash doles while their land is leased to whites, 
many of whom make a good living on Oglala-owned land. Since 
a full life for the rank and file usually demands self-support, the 
whole problem is tied up with economic conditions depending 
on land use, and indeed the major difficulties in Oglala accultura- 
tion seem to many to have been the changing economic condi- 
tions and the changing policies undergone by the tribe. 

Policies have not only changed but at some periods the 
Oglala have been subjected to two contrary policies at one and 
the same time. As, for example, when the federal policy was to 
allot a farm to each Oglala and the policy in the local area was 
to take this away from him by leasing it to his white neighbors. 
These several differing periods have deeply scarred Oglala think- 
ing. After the buffalo had gone (1880), early army officers and 
civilian superintendents helped the Oglala to acquire cattle, for 
there is general agreement that this is a cattle country. There 
was a minimum of white population pressure for Oglala land 
from that time until after 1900. During this period, before leas- 
ing, large herds of Indian-owned cattle roamed the unfenced 
range. Most families had a few head of stock, butchered to sup- 
ply their own table, and sold cattle to meet their other needs. 
Not until 1915 did leasing on a wide scale begin to deprive the 
Oglala of the use of their own land. 

But pressure for land reduced Oglala-owned cattle from 
40,000 to 2,000 within a ten-year period. In 1912 a block of the 
best of the reservation was cut off and opened to settlement; in 
1915 large-scale leasing began (several leases of a half-million 
acres at a clip); the years of World War I brought fencing and 
“wildcat” wheat farming by white lessees; the automobile and 
easy lease money tempted the Oglala to mortgage what cattle 
he had, and by 1927 whites held half the reservation in lease and 
ran 100,000 head of white-owned stock. 

The Indians who had made treaties guaranteeing their eco- 
nomic independence were unable to interpret the varying pres- 
sures around them. Their own agents appointed by the federal 
government arranged leases for them. (These leases were to be 
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demonstrations of good methods of land use but in actual prac- 
tice swallowed up virtually all the land.) At the same time 
traders, local bankers, and automobile salesmen urged them to 
get cash grants from the government (“stand on your treaty 
rights”) rather than to use their own land, Oglala cattle were 
run off by high-handed white cattlemen, and certain scalawag 
government employees even notified whites with selfish interests 
when Indian cash was coming due and when Indian titles to land 
were granted. Therefore, in addition to mistaken policies, there 
was downright trickery for Indians to contend with. 

In addition to the difficulties inherent in the beliefs of the peo- 
ple as to white society and its values, there were the practical 
difficulties incident to physical conditions. White lessees held 
60 percent of the reservation. Only 2,000 head of cattle were 
owned by the Oglala. In 1936, many families had been twenty 
years or more without cattle and consequently without the tech- 
nical skills necessary to the handling of land and cattle. Commu- 
nity groups were apparently weakened or destroyed by the 
individual issue of cash grants; 85 percent of the income was 
from grants and lease money. And group handling of land in the 
Dust Bowl] is a practical necessity. 

In spite of all these difficulties, however, certain attitudes and 
ideals among the Oglala were strengths on which a program of 
rehabilitation could be built. Communities, where opportunity 
has offered, have demonstrated group discipline and group ac- 
tivity, and have responded in such a way as to demonstrate the 
strength of the old small-group pattern. Individually this tribe or 
band is soft-voiced, adept in small-social-group behavior, and 
in the decorum of more formal meetings. A public speaker may 
disagree with a government employee or white visitor in a meet- 
ing but, by members of the old Oglala culture, such disagree- 
ment is usually followed by a handshake or other indication of 
impersonal intent. Mothers attract children’s attention to new 
activity rather than attempting to negate undesirable activity. 

The ties of family life are so strong and, including the ex- 
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tended family as they do, are practically incomprehensible to 
whites. At the death of her husband a wife may give away all 
her property to show her grief, Fathers, mothers, uncles, and 
aunts make gifts of horses and cattle to younger relatives even 
when they have little or nothing of their own. The deceased 
husband’s sister makes every effort to fill her brother’s place as 
provider for his widow and children. 

In former times, and to some extent even now, both giver and 
receiver were considered honored by the performance of a 
service in this family circle. Clothing was made not for oneself 
but for another family member. To minister personally to his 
family an Indian will often give up a well-paid job. The social 
motive is practically the only motive for industrious activity. 
Under modern conditions cash income in itself is not always a 
sufficient incentive to steady application to hard work. This is 
often mistakenly interpreted by whites as laziness. Indians be- 
lieve that long periods of work without rest or recreation are 
harmful to physical and mental equilibrium and consequently 
are at variance with the group of whites who follow an exactly 
contrary pattern. On the other hand, on such an occasion as a 
forest fire they can and do display unlimited endurance. 

Even under such trying socio-economic conditions as those 
from 1915 to 1935, women continued to make beautiful porcu- 
pine quill and beaded buckskin moccasins, bags, robes, and the 
like. Often a brother and sister would wear blankets band-beaded 
in the same pattern. Young girls frequently were given beauti- 
fully beaded garments by their grandmothers. Such garments 
were generally treasured possessions, but even the most treasured 
possessions might be laid on the coffin to indicate great grief. 

Family ties exerted community discipline because each in- 
dividual was related to all the elders in each small band (all uncles 
and aunts, great-uncles and great-aunts were fathers and mothers 
and grandfathers and grandmothers). Disrespect to authority 
was punished by cutting up of riding gear, killing one’s best horse 
or depriving one of it. As a result of such intratribal discipline 
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murder was practically unheard of, altho with the advent of 
alcohol this is no longer generally true. Old Oglala tradition 
described the good man as one who was brave, generous, and 
morally strong. Chastity was a virtue in man and woman, un- 
chastity, however, was not followed by ostracism nor was there 
any stigma attached to illegitimate children, Only virtuous men 
and women, however, could hold high office in certain cere- 
monies. The cash dole tended to do away with activities con- 
nected with self-support, thereby contributing to family, 
especially marital, instability. Most of the present generation 
above twenty-five or thirty spring from polygamous families, 
polygamous families where parents were virtuous and highly 
respected. Consequently, what whites consider as sexual irregu- 
larity is not so seriously regarded by the Oglala and is not carried 
on surreptitiously. 

The younger generation is slow to show its belief in the ability 
of its forefathers, and appreciation of the cattle-country way of 
life has developed with equal slowness. Five years ago only a few 
boys and girls accepted wholeheartedly school training in the 
cattle business, in land use programs, or in the allied pursuits 
possible in the home country. 

Altho in a survey® of three classes (1934-36) only two stu- 
dents out of a hundred went outside the reservation after their 
schooling was completed, nevertheless the students were not 
choosing the training which would prepare them for more suc- 
cessful living in the cattle country. The majority of the students 
indicated that they did not desire to return to be associated with 
their own families, nor did they wish to own cattle or manage 
the land they owned. However, the fact was that these were 
superficial and temporary reactions because there was much evi- 
dence to show that industrial urban life, cut off from relatives 
and Indian communities, did not hold students for more than a 
few months or a year or so. Nor was this turning away from 
white industrial life entirely a result of the difficulties in the way 


® Indian Education, No. 31, 1939. Education Division, Office of, Indian Affairs, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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of adjustment and assimilation brought about by darker color or 
poor vocational skill. A number of young people, white enough 
in appearance to pass for whites and with highly developed 
proficiency as electricians, artists, and so on, likewise returned 
from the centers of industry. 

Leaving aside for the moment the small percent that should 
go on to college’ or outside, the majority of the students were 
failing to secure training for the life which all the evidence 
showed was the life the majority really lived. Discussion with 
students revealed that outwardly they respected neither the 
Indian way of life nor that of the cattleman. 

There were reasons why the group which considered white 
ways desirable objected to an education for life in the home 
country. One of these was that teachers did not consider that 
being a cattleman was as “good” a job as that of an electrician, 
stenographer, or teacher. Many students and teachers felt that 
white-collar jobs were superior to ranching. Shakespeare, Brown- 
ing, and Tennyson were droned thru in classes while Will James, 
Owen Wister’s Virginian, and the like were surreptitiously read 
to a frazzle. One student who customarily said, “I know very 
little about the reservation, I have lived very little at home,” 
unconsciously portrayed his inner feelings when watching some 
horses play before a thunderstorm. “That is just the way the 
calves play before a storm at home,” he exclaimed, his face alight 
with unconscious joy. Again a seventh-grade pupil during a 
creative writing period turned in another sample of the actual 
feeling underlying the carefully cultivated but actually super- 
ficial outward aims: 

I like to go to the hill 
Where the rock crusher sits 
And look down to the trees along the creek 


Then I go down the dry dusty hillside 
And hang my feet in the cool water.® 


4 Three of the teachers on the Staff are Indian or part Indian and hold A.B.’s or M.A.’s. 
The federal program offers scholarships for Indian students who are prepared and who wish 
to enter college. There is also an apprentice training for Indians which gives them preference 
for entrance into professional work and other positions in the Indian Service. 

5% Written in a class taught by Mary Walker LaRoque, Pine Ridge. 
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Inwardly students really loved their homes and the region of 
their birth. The need was to develop educational experiences 
which would convince both students and teachers of the desir- 
ability of cow-country life. To do this the character and life of 
Oglala parents and forefathers must be studied and its “strong” 
qualities respected. A rancher’s life must be more rationally 
evaluated. 

STuDENTs Strupy CATTLe 

The seventh-grade teacher with the help of the agricultural 
staff and the principal began the activities which were finally 
successful in building up the desirability of ranching as a way of 
life. The handling of the other problem, of respect for the Oglala 
heritage, came later. As a first step in the cattle program the boys 
in the school from the seventh to the twelfth grade were offered 
a chance to spend a month out on the range handling the school 
herd of one thousand cattle, heretofore maintained solely to sup- 
ply the school with beef. Fifty boys in this group went to the 
herd camp. This occurred during the school year. A bunk house 
was built; boys took turns in cooking, riding, fencing, mending 
leather gear, feeding calves, driving out strays, putting up hay, 
repairing fences, and the like. These activities replaced work in 
the classroom at the boarding school during this period. 

After this month the boys returned to the school. George A’s 
description® of camp life reflects the prevailing sentiment among 
the boys. 


Mr. Pourier is the boss at the range camp. He wears boots, spurs 
and a pair of California (sic) pants. He is an old cow-puncher but he 
works with us as if he were a boy himself although he is forty-five 
years or better. He does not yell at us but talks plainly so we can 
understand. ‘ 

The first morning we got our instructions: “Don’t go on side 
hills or run your horse. You boys be careful because it is slick out 
today. Don’t go sideways if you ‘have to go on a slope because there 
is more chance of a fall. Go straight up or straight down.” We tried 
to start out but Mr. Pourier called us back, “What’s your hurry? 
I’m not through with you yet. When you ride w here it’s slick sit 


6 Written in a class taught by Mary Walker LaRoque, Pine Ridge. 
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loose on your saddle. When you are ona side hill take your foot out 
of your stirrup on the high side and then if your horse falls you can 
fall clear.” 

We went out with Mr. Pourier and started herding the cattle 
toward the feeding grounds. I got lost and started wandering all 
over (the herd grazes on thirty square miles of rolling partly wooded 
country ) but then I remembered that the boss had said, “Stick to the 
high ridges if you get lost.” Pretty soon from a high ridge I saw the 
gang and rode in to join them. Mr. Pourier has some cattle and 
horses of his own. He says that anybody in this country who has 
land and is willing to work can make a good living in the cattle 
business. 

George’s account of life at the school range camp, along with 
those of his classmates, was written up with the help of his class 
teacher who went to the herd camp, fourteen miles away, and 
took to the saddle to discover how to make the most of the edu- 
cational values that existed in range-camp activities. After half 
the boys had had their camp experience, stories having plains- 
country significance, such as those by Will James, Owen Wister, 
Stewart Edward White, and Hamlin Garland, were read by and 
to the students. At the same time teachers studied the Future of 
the Great Plains (Soil Conservation Bulletin, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture) and E. E. Dale’s The Range Cattle Industry (Nor- 
man: University of Oklahoma Press, 1930). This type of reading 
helped students and teachers to place the cattle industry and 
ranching in better perspective. Assembly programs and play- 
ground and corridor chat began to take on cow-country flavor. 
The folk songs of the cow country were sung in school and 
out. The girls made up lunches and held a picnic at the herd 
camp. The class wrote a play about a student who, after gradua- 
tion from school, went home to raise cattle. Luke Black Elk 
nearly had a fight with the principal because he thought he was 
not going to be allowed to finish his course in butchering, one 
of the several parallel courses in ranch-life industries used to 
supplement the cattle-camp experience. 

But a further expansion of program was needed. Experience 
with, and appreciation of, cattle and horses were judged by the 
understanding teachers not to be enough. Students were headed 
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for homes where cattle had not been owned for years. Parents 
would, without understanding, often unwittingly hamper the 
younger cattle owners. At first, junior cattle associations with 
adult Indians for sponsors were started in several of the twenty- 
one community day schools as one instrument in an adult educa- 
tion program. 

The Porcupine Day School’ obtained six calves. Mose Shindel- 
bower, the teacher, and Francis Fielder, the farm agent, helped 
this project along. The enthusiasm of Amos Lonehill, the first 
student president of the Porcupine Calf Club, persuaded his 
parents to build a lean-to shed and to put up hay so that he could 
bring his “grown-up” calf home the second year. Finally, prac- 
tically all the boys in the Porcupine Calf Club transferred their 
cattle to their home acres, where parents who had begun to see 
the meaning of the cattle program were willing to help provide 
sheds and feed. Other communities heard of the Porcupine ven- 
ture and started similar associations. By the time the Porcupine 
Junior Association had eighty-nine head of cattle and controlled 
five thousand acres* of land the adults had developed sufficient 
interest to make some moves toward an adult association. 

While this program, permitting and encouraging ownership,” 
was going forward back home on the reservation, new steps were 
taken at the central school to give ownership of cattle to every 
student who wanted it and had proved his capacity. Each class 
in the elementary school had placed at its disposal its own small 
one- to thirty-acre ranch. A lamb, a pig, several calves, ponies, 
or chickens were cared for by each class. Reading, writing, oral 
English, and arithmetic grew out of these experiences. Such ex- 
perience overcame the disadvantages of home backgrounds, 
which in most cases were lacking in every desirable ranch and 
farm experience. 

As a matter of fact, every class from the first to twelfth has 


7 See also: Everett, Sam, editor. The Community School. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Co., 1938. p. 258. 


8 Thirty acres of range needed for one head. 


®Some girls have acquired ownership, but the problem of training girls in the livestock 
industry has not been solved as yet. 
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desirable and necessary experiences in the care of livestock, the 
growing of feed, marketing, and home care of livestock products. 
Boys before going to the herd camp have a course in cooking and 
homemaking. In the ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth years, 
junior cattle associations have been started. Boys acquire calves 
on a repayment basis—a calf is returned to the school after the 
original animal matures. The student owners carry on these calf 
and cattle projects in associations having student officers, char- 
ters, and bylaws. A contract is made with the school and the feed 
bill is met by share work in haying during the summer and dur- 
ing other available time in which the student is free to contribute 
his labor. This year’s class, at graduation, had clear title to sixty 
head of cows and calves, on the average of fifteen to the student. 
Next year’s graduating class promises to surpass this number. 
The close cooperation of all the workers, central school and dis- 
tant community-school teachers, agricultural extension agents, 
social workers, and the like, means that students leaving school 
may join the adult cattle associations in their own communities 
and receive the advice and guidance of the “county” (reserva- 
tion) agricultural agent and his assistants. The senior year has 
as a major aim the formation of a long-time plan by the student 
for the management of his home range. Before graduation, this 
program for the home ranch must be approved by the agricul- 
tural teacher, the principal, and the county agricultural agent. 

After a year of concentration on the livestock industry not 
only in agricultural classes but in English literature, in shop, and 
in high-school and elementary-school assemblies, it seemed wise 
to have the students personally contrast this type of program 
with that in use at other nearby high schools.” On their return 
the students debated the question, “Resolved, the course of the 
Oglala Community High School should be devoted largely to 
preparing students for successful living on their own land.” The 
affirmative won. The last speaker in rebuttal of the negative pre- 


10 10 See also the author’s Reaion ‘ond Culture in the Curriculum of the Navaho and Dakota. 
(Doctor’s thesis, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1940.) Federalsburg, Md.: J. W. 
Stowell Co., 1940. p. 9. 
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sented this telling argument: “In the high schools we visited, 
twenty students out of every hundred entered college, but only 
four completed the course, yet the entire program of these high 
schools was devoted to preparing for a college. Ninety-six stu- 
dents out of every hundred were sacrificed by having little or 
no preparation for their future work.” One eighth-grade student 
on returning to her classroom, evidently dissatisfied with the way 
the argument went, said to a classmate, “Well, Elsie B. who went 
to public school knows more than we do.” “Well,” her class- 
mate rejoined, “she may know more of the theory, but we know 
the practice better than she does.” 

As a result of this debate high-school teachers, principals, and 
supervisors were encouraged. While faculty and students are 
still not unanimous, they are enheartened by the proficiency in 
English and general ability in discussion, in committee and 
parliamentary group action, which have come from year after 
year of real experience with real life-size activities. Later, a creed 
voted on and accepted by a great majority of the students will 
be cited as further evidence of the change in attitude achieved 
by many. 

Repetition and development year after year of the program 
described above is improving the economic efficiency of grad- 
uates, but social adjustment in an interracial, intercultural situa- 
tion has also been met. The livestock program is, in a way, basic 
to social adjustment. A people economically depressed and of a 
different race are worse off than a different race in an economi- 
cally advantageous position. Moreover, the early questions of 
students were along this vein: “Why are Indians so poor if thev 
have ability?” “My grandfather used to own cattle, but we lost 
them all. What use is it for an Indian to try and own cattle?” 
Only documented explanations of the double-dealing and 
chicanery by which cash doles were substituted for use of land 
could convince these doubting Thomases. Fundamentally, this 
led into the field of Indian ideology, religion, and social practice. 
Are Indians inferior? What evidence is there of Sioux ability to 
meet problems? 
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INDIANS ExpLore THEIR CULTURE 

The second section of the seventh grade" started investigating 
their tribal socio-economic history. A band of Sioux left Minne- 
sota for Canada in 1868 and took their corn with them. Here, two 
hundred miles north of the border, they developed, by selection, 
a 51-day corn that is sought after today by corn breeders as the 
basis for short-season hybrids. In a discussion of the Sioux acquisi- 
tion of horses, the supervisor marvelled that people unaccustomed 
to horses could catch and break wild horses. Arthur J. spoke up, 
“T don’t think there was so much of that at first, Mr. Hulsizer. 
They probably traded or ran off horses that were already 
broken.” Careful research had led Arthur to thoughtful analysis 
rather than unthinking overglorification of tribal practice. 

Lack of respect for Indian ideology, religion, ceremonials, and 
recreation was firmly imbedded in the thinking of young Indians. 
In a first grade, for example, children were painting pictures of 
their homes. A little beginner from an isolated section beyond 
Wild Horse Mesa pairited the tent her grandmother lived in. 
Her classmates were much annoyed. “Your grandmother ought 
to live in a house,” was the burden of comment from one after 
another of the Indian children in the group. Finally the little 
beginner painted out the tent and put in a cabin. Conformity was 
more important than the facts. Adults show this same reaction— 
a desire to conform, to be like what they have been told to be, or 
themselves believe to be, the best standards of the race with 
whom their lot is cast. An example of such an adult reaction oc- 
curred at a horse field day. In the annual celebrations of the Sun 
Dance and at other celebrations, the Sioux were accustomed to 
bring out their best horses for races and for parade purposes. In 
gay porcupine-worked trappings, the horse parade was not un- 
like a similar event in the days “when knights were bold.” In 
arranging for such an event in a modern community, it was dis- 
covered that a third of the group could not participate because 
they had been told that “it was sinful” to ride horses for enjoy- 


11 Most of the “innovating’’ began in the junior high-school classes. As these classes moved 
up to the senior high school more adapted work occurred there too. 
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ment. Furthermore, Indian women did not ride in public at all, 
for much the same reason, altho their white neighbor women do 
customarily ride, white girls as well as boys frequently riding 
horseback to school the year-round. 

Much of the same negating indoctrination had occurred in 
regard to the Oglala religion; the Oglala religion had been char- 
acterized as sinful reversion to “paint and feathers.” As a matter 
of fact, the best of the medicine men were the best Christians 
not only in churchgoing but in daily living as well. Discussion 
and observation led to several pertinent conclusions. One high- 
school senior said, “My uncle (a medicine man) says there was 
no evil in Sioux medicine except as the personal failure of a medi- 
cine man brought evil in.” This religion which required fasting 
and prayer and a vision as its cornerstone, and which recognized 
moral worth, cannot be scorned when measured in terms of the 
character of its older adherents. 

Research discovered prayers and religious thought worthy of 
respect. 


Wakantanka, hear me.'? This day I am to tell your word. But 
without sin I shall speak. The tribe shall live. Behold me for I am 
humble. . . . You are always truth, listen to me. My friends and 
relatives, sitting here, and I shall be at peace. May our voices be 
heard at the future goal you have prepared for us. 

I have noticed in my life that all men have a liking for some 
special animal, tree, plant, or spot of earth. If men would pay more 
attention to these performances and seek what is best to do in order 
to make themselves worthy, [there would come] dreams which 
would purify their lives. .. . The animals want to communicate with 
man but Wakantanka dows not intend that they shall do so directly— 
man must do the greater part to secure an understanding. 

When a man does a piece of work which is admired by all, we 
say that it is wonderful; but when we see the changes of day and 
night, the sun, moon, and stars in the sky, and the changing seasons 
upon the earth, with their ripening fruits, anyone must realize it is 
the work of someone more powerful than man. 

. after a man dies . . . his spirit still lives, . . but they never 
speak to us again, unless it t be in our sleeping dreams, So it is with 
Wakantanka. . . . He is to us as the spirits of our friends, whose 
voices we cannot hear. 


12 Densmore, Frances. Bulletin ne" 61, Bureau of American Ethnology. Washington, D. C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1918. p. 85 
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The reason Wakantanka does not make two birds or animals or 
human beings exactly alike is because each is ae here to be an 
independent individuality and to rely on itself... . I have observed 
leaves, trees, and grass, and I have never found two alike . . . each 
will be found in the environment to which it is best adapted. It is 
the same with human beings... . . / A man ought to desire that which 
is genuine rather than that which is artificial. 


In addition to discussion and study, a more material force has 
helped to increase the students’ respect for Sioux culture. Con- 
siderable care has been employed in collecting Sioux artifacts. 
This collection has been housed in a simple log-cabin museum 
at the Oglala Community School, and here outstanding examples 
of old Sioux art can be studied. The obvious respect which dis- 
tinguished visitors give to the old pieces and their willingness to 
pay for modern copies is impressive to any group in contact with 
modern American (materialistic) culture. And students have 
been impressed! There has been some revival of the custom of 
giving each girl a coming-out dress of beaded buckskin. 

Modern innovations of pottery and weaving have helped to 
give all handwork a place of greater respect. The school creed™ 
accepted by the students says in part, 

We believe that Indians have a contribution to give to America. 
We believe this contribution can best be made by understanding and 
appreciating what the Indian culture has to give. 

We believe that work with the hands and work with the head are 
equally worthy. 

The creed which came, I believe, as the result of five years of 
preliminary work in altering attitudes is one evidence of desir- 
able change. A rather spontaneous occurfence of a year or so 
ago was a further indication of a fundamental shift in attitude. 
With the prejudice against things Indian indicated in earlier 
pages, it is not surprising that young people of high-school age 
refused to dance the Sioux rabbit dances, the Omaha, grass 
dances, and the like. But, on the occasion of the visit of some 
students from Yale who had been outspoken in their admiration 
of the collection in the museum and besides were “regular guys,’ 


18 Developed by the high-school English teacher, Lillie Zimmerman, Pine Ridge 
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noblesse oblige impelled the Oglala students to offer something 
that only they could offer. They volunteered to “put on” some 
Sioux dances. Around a big bonfire in the evening they made 
their gesture of hospitality and exchange. Indian dances are 
amusing to watch and fun to be in, just as the old English Druidic 
dances are fun, even tho they have lost their religious significance. 
The Indian dances should be a recreational resource to Indians, 
and their practice is at present a bond between young people 
and their elders. 

The reservation fair, held each August, is coming to be a 
center for the revival of these old dances. A dance on horse- 
back, unperformed for twenty-five years, was enjoyed by 
participants and spectators alike at its recent revival. Another 
festival, a pageant of Sioux-Crow life, acted out by school stu- 
dents and coached by older Oglala, had its amusing aspects. 
None of the Sioux boys wanted to act the part of their hereditary 
enemies, the Crow. White neighbor boys had to be pressed into 
service for these parts. History is very much alive to a people cut 
off from presentday action; the old folks live the more glorious 
past harder than ever, and again the history of white and Indian 
conflict is real. It is not that the defeats and atrocities of battle 
rankle, for the Sioux were a warrior race and hard fighting foes 
brought honor, the resentments came, rather, from the punitive 
removal of ponies, from being overrun by white leaseholders so 
that they are strangers in their own land, and underneath it all, 
from being constantly considered inferior. 

Will a study of the history of the Scots help Indians to see a 
race overcome in physical combat but not really defeated in the 
world of today? Will a study of Indian conflicts, Sioux-Chip- 
pewa, Sioux-Crow, help Indians to see that conflicts within a 
race are as likely to occur as conflicts between races? Indian 
history classes are attempting to discover the answers to these 
questions—not just surface answers but answers in terms of 
reduced inner conflicts, in terms of well-adjusted, philosophical 
personalities. 

Under the leadership of white personnel, Oglala ability in 
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group activity is being made to function; Oglala hand skill is 
being trained in the mechanical skills desirable in a machine age. 
White specialists in engineering are directing Oglala groups in 
dam building, in conservation thru the replanting of the range 
with grasses. White artists are showing Oglala artists how to 
decorate the walls of their buildings just as teepee walls formerly 
were decorated. Rammed-earth houses thru white science and 
engineering are being made available to reservation homemakers. 
In practical ways and in thinking, a nice balance is being sought 
between an understanding of Indian contributions to our total 
culture and of white contributions to the total culture of which 
Indians are now a part. At first, since everything Indian was con- 
sidered inferior, the real contribution of Indian culture, from 
corn to tribal federations, was emphasized. Four hundred dollars 
is being spent per Indian student in boarding high school. It is 
therefore not difficult to make the native people understand that 
in spite of past and present injustices and inequalities the govern- 
ment and the majority of the American people want freedom 
and fair dealing for Indians. 


SUMMARY 


The purpose, the achievements, and the meaning of such a 
program" for other intercultural groups may bear summarizing. 

1. To lead students to want to use their resources and to ac- 
quire the necessary skills to do so. All groups need surveys of 
their human and natural resources as a basis for the development 
of their educational programs. 

The increase of Oglala-owned cattle from 2,000 to 17,000; the 
formation of eight active adult cattle associations, controlling 
upwards of 100,000 acres; the acceptance of junior livestock as- 
sociations as a “usual” school practice; the increase of irrigated 
garden products from a few tons to 300 tons in the space of five 
years; the development of school and community polo teams—- 
all these and other comparable factors are convincing evidence 


14 Space does not permit a description of the complete program, other parts of which have 
resulted in significant attainments; fine art, for example, includes murals on the school walls. 
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of the partial achievement of this goal. Some members of every 
community are won over to this program of self-support;, time 
bids fair to bring more widespread acceptance. 

2. To lead the student to know and respect his own race and 
its accomplishments and consequently to respect his own ability 
to meet the problems with which he is confronted in modern life. 

A young Oglala rancher, a graduate of the school, caught in 
the midst of cow losses, figured out how to save the orphan 
calves by teaching them to nurse foster cow-mothers. His ingen- 
ious solution of his problem indicates confidence in his own 
ability in part derived from an awareness of abilities possessed 
by his ancestors, brought into consciousness by education. Sim- 
ilar cases indicate that other young people are aware of inherited 
competence, strengthened by the type of education which is now 
being offered. 

3. To lead students to develop and practice group action, this 
being an essential element in any type of social organization, 
especially in minority groups. 

Recently a supervisor who had had experience in Boston, New 
York, Baltimore, and in one or two nationally known creative 
country community schools, made very favorable comment on 
the ability of a group of Sioux young people to discuss their own 
immediate problems. The recent group discussions and group 
activity at the Central High School at Pine Ridge promise much. 
The Sioux culture pattern curbed the individual in favor of the 
group. The social motive was almost the only motive for releas- 
ing Indian energy. To young Oglala who respect their own cul- 
ture, democracy is an age-old pattern. The Oglala leader was 
known for what he had given away, not for what he had kept 
for himself. In their sincere approach to the daily problems of 
share and share alike with responsibility and burden gauged to 
ability and need, these young people are beginning to attain a 
larger vision of democracy in action—a democracy conscious 
not only of its privileges but of its responsibilities. 

What significance have these experiments in socio-economic 
rehabilitation and emotional adjustment for intercultural educa- 
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tion the world over? Prior to the 1920’s a major emphasis in 
intercultural education in the United States was vitiated by the 
doctrine of 100 percent Americanism. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously it was accepted that there was one and only one “Amer- 
ican type,” that all loyal citizens of whatever race or region must 
forsake every old custom and practice to behave like Mr. Sims 
of Seattle. Gradually better acquaintance with the facts led social 
leaders to see that definite differences existed even among the 
Anglo-Saxon population. A New England Yankee and a Vir- 
ginian differed from a Californian or Kentuckian; but these dif- 
ferences did not mean disloyalty, disunity, or weakness; indeed, 
some of them actually spelled strength. When the Americaniza- 
tion field was viewed in this more tolerant light it was possible 
to see enrichment of the American culture in the folkways, 
music, and attitudes of many races. Indeed the American concept 
of freedom, as long as allegiance to the nation existed, could be 
logically expected to mature in this way and in this way only. 

The release of energy and the enrichment of human qualities 
that have come to the great body of Americans under such a 
concept of Americanization bids fair to come to every racial or 
regional unit to whom tolerance and brotherhood are extended. 
Instead of making oneself over into a poor copy of some other 
ill-understood type, one is challenged to enrich the total culture 
by contributing all that one’s differences enable one to con- 
tribute. 








Chapter XI 


TOWARD RACIAL UNDERSTANDING IN 
THE SOUTH 


PauLInE D. KNosss 


Northeast Missouri State Teachers College 
Kirksville, Missouri 


There had been considerable discussion at various times about 
the question, “Should Negroes and whites mix? If so, to what 
extent.” In order to attack this problem in a more serious way, 
the instructor of an American problems class inquired, “How 
many of you have ever known a Negro?” Several students an- 
swered in the affirmative and were asked to relate their experi- 
ences. One student knew the cook in a restaurant; another, the 
maid in the home; another, the bootblack on the corner; another, 
the baby’s nurse. All agreed that Negroes were desirable citizens 
in many ways if they could be made to remain in their place. 
Further inquiry was made as to whether anyone had ever known 
a Negro lawyer, physician, minister, teacher, journalist, poet, or 
musician. A few knew the local Negro Baptist preacher. Not 
only was he a preacher, but he also operated a shoe-shining parlor 
and did janitor work for the Southwestern Bell Telephone Com- 
pany. One boy sagely remarked, “This colored preacher also 
knows how to keep his place.” No one knew or had ever had 
any contact and experience with any other Negro professional 
people. This is explained in part by the fact that the sum total 
of Kirksville’s Negro population is only about one hundred and 
twenty-five. 

A student in the class inquired, “What is the Negro’s place?” 
This led to much discussion, in which the form of the answers 
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revealed prejudice. The inquiry now was directed toward the 
question, “Where did you hear, or learn, or read that the Negro 
was condemned to perpetual servitude to the white man’s will?” 
The question was not easily answered. The instructor now in- 
quired whether the students were willing to put aside their previ- 
ous ideas for the time being and approach this study in a realistic, 
unprejudiced manner. They agreed to try, and a community 
study of conditions of Negro life was begun. 

Three objectives governed the direction of the project in the 
mind of the teacher leader: 

1. An appreciation of the cultural achievements and contributions 
of minority groups as worked out by the racial self-determinism of 
the minority peoples 

An opportunity for direct face-to-face contacts and firsthand 
observations for comparative purposes of the conditions of minority 
groups, in order that realization of needs may be impressed upon 
observer 

An opportunity for introspection and pondering on the part 


of he majority group as to the societal role this group could play in 
bringing about possible adjustments of these conflicts. 


A go-between in arranging visits to Negro homes, churches, 
and places of business was found in the person of the popular 
Negro preacher who was mentioned previously. Students formed 
committees for the purpose of making a survey. 


EXCURSIONS INTO THE COMMUNITY 

Let us join some of the excursion committees. Let us go with 
the committee of six or eight boys and girls to visit the Negro 
school of the city. This observation tour will be of several days 
duration. The Negro teacher who welcomes the students under- 
stands the purpose of the visit since the high-school teacher has 
previously discussed the matter with the city superintendent of 
schools who has arranged for the observation. The white stu- 
dents, in the minority, listen to a civics class in which Negro 
students discuss the problem of finding their place in the Amer- 
ican social order. One small Negro lad made the remark that 
he wanted only to be let alone—to help his own people make 
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the best of their opportunities to improve themselves. The white 
students learned for the first time that most Negroes do not 
desire to be in a position of equality for social intermingling with 
the white group, but rather want an opportunity to develop a 
world of their own for their own people. The white students 
were impressed by the Negroes’ discussion of the perplexing dif- 
ficulties of “getting along” with the white group. 

Following this visit, the class engaged in reading the assigned 
references in an effort to understand Negro-white relationships 
in the educational system. They learned that many states do not 
make provision for segregation of Negroes. 

The visit to the Negro school had furnished ample material 
for class discussion and provided a number of approaches for 
introducing problems. One student remarked: “I sat by the 
blackest Negro student in the school and he didn’t smell. I 
thought all Negroes had bad odors.” This remark elicited a com- 
ment from another student, “Why, anyone who does not wash 
or have adequate means of bathing himself will have an unpleas- 
ant odor.” However, the reality of the observation was proof 
par excellence. 

On several successive Sabbaths, observations were made by 
two committees of students. One selected the African Methodist 
Church, the other the Second Baptist Church (colored). The 
committees of white students represented various church allegi- 
ances. They had read accounts from authorities in the field of 
the importance of the church as a social factor in the life of 
the Negro. Their visits to the Negro churches provided the 
students with an opportunity to test their background informa- 
tion against the actual observation. 

The study had three geographical area divisions—national, 
state, and local. Classroom activities devoted largely to a study 
of national and state problems gained vitality from the expressed 
experiences of the members of the class with minority groups. 
State attitudes prevailing between black and white groups were 
analyzed. Sometimes these were quite heavily toned emotionally, 
but a definite effort was made to control this on the part of the 
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instructor in order that the students might survey the problem 
rationally. The historical and traditional features of the relation- 
ships were surveyed from the time of the arrival of the first 
boatload of Negro laborers at Jamestown in 1619 to the Recon- 
struction Era with its accompanying bitterness. 

Students in the problems class analyzed the Missouri situation. 
The legal status of the Negro was found by consulting the 
Revised Statutes of the state. Available state reports of economic 
and social progress were studied and discussed. The educational 
facilities for Missouri Negroes were given much attention. 
Recent test cases on the segregation laws for higher educational 
institutions of Missouri were made a basis of thoughtful dis- 
cussion. 

The entire class went by bus to Jefferson City to visit the 
Lincoln State University for Negroes. There the white students 
were made aware of the meaning of belonging to a minority 
group. They observed the Negro students at work and recog- 
nized the efficiency of service in the cafeteria. In the assembly, 
they listened to the president set forth the aims, objectives, and 
accomplishments of Negro education in Missouri. The visit to 
Lincoln University resulted in a better understanding of the 
Negro and his problems. 

The values of such direct, face-to-face contacts are inestimable 
in the teaching of race relations. An opportunity is afforded the 
teacher to observe the students’ applications of attitudinal prin- 
ciples they have learned. The teacher may evaluate whether 
classroom and test responses are mere verbalizations. 

The class went by bus to a school in a nearby state, Iowa. 
Here no segregation principles are practiced in educational sys- 
tems. Comparative practices were observed and contrasted with 
practices in Missouri. 

A study of the areas of social, economic, and political conflict 
was next made, This study revealed how the white man not only 
has limited his colored brother but has actually penalized and 
restricted his own field of activity by so penalizing the Negro. 

The achievements of the Negro race from the standpoint of 
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the economic, personal, cultural, political, moral, and legal 
aspects were taken up in turn and each surveyed. The time 
element was strongly emphasized in stressing the unprecedented 
progress which the Negro has made as a race since 1865 in spite 
of the handicaps of his traditional status. 

Regional contrasts of the status of the Negro in the South, 
West, Middle West, Industrial North, and Northeast revealed 
the nationalization of this race since the First World War. The 
students realized that the race relationships problem was not only 
one of the South; nor, as one student remarked, is it “confined 
to the black-white color line,” but also holds for the yellow-red- 
brown-white color lines. The migratory tendencies of these 
color groups has made the problem a national one. “If we could 
solve this problem here in the United States,” the students sug- 
gested, “we might well offer the leadership of America in assist- 
ing in solving the European racial crazy-quilt problem.” 


ELSEWHERE IN THE SCHOOL 


Concentrated study in academic form, however, was not con- 
fined to the problems class, for only a small proportion of the 
high-school community of students could have been reached. 
Practically every department of the school cooperated in the 
study and many of the extracurriculum activities were drawn 
into the program. The English department devoted a unit of 
work to the study of Negro literature, which entailed the read- 
ing of biography, novels, and poems dealing with the Negro 
and his problems. Thru analysis of many examples, true longings 
and aspirations of the race as well as individual desires and ex- 
pressions were revealed. Past and presentday Negro authors were 
studied in order to gain an understanding of diametrically oppo- 
site viewpoints such as the militant “equality with white” group, 
and those urging a policy of compromise with the whites and 
total segregation. Students were encouraged to select topics ex- 
pressing their interests in the race relationships fields for term 
papers. 

In the oral-expression division of the English program, poetry, 
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addresses, and orations of Negroes were studied. After a study 
of Booker T. Washington’s public utterances, one student af- 
firmed, “I really begin to feel | am making the Negro’s cause 
mine. He does not want a ‘hand me down’ policy of crumbs 
from the white man’s table but wants a chance to work out his 
own salvation in a Negro’s world and in a Negro’s way.” 

Several of the organizations engaging in extra-curricular activi- 
ties in the field of oral expression integrated their work with this 
racial study. In the Speech Club, Dramatic Club, Debating Club, 
and Student Forum, integrative programs having race relation- 
ship themes were projected and carried out. In the Dramatic 
Club an outside speaker who had seen “Green Pastures” on the 
legitimate stage discussed the play. The entire school went as 
a body to see the movie. Several original plays were written, 
directed, and staged by the pupils. The plays were based on 
some phase of the Negro’s achievements, needs, or problems. On 
several occasions the original plays were taken to the Negro 
school where they were cast with Negro students. This pro- 
cedure tended to lessen the students’ use of stereotypes, such as 
“Farina.” 

The Debating Club and Student Forum conducted panel dis- 
cussions using many controversial questions of racial relation- 
ships. Many of these stimulated earnest and at times heated 
arguments. In the Speech Club, poems by Negro authors were 
given. Original poems or papers were prepared by students who 
used the various phases of the Negro’s work and attainments as 
basic themes. In the club, broadcasts were prepared for radio 
work. An analysis of emotional tone and intent was worked out 
in these activities. Such books as Odum’s Wings on My Feet 
were reviewed, as well as recent books on the Negro. The review 
of the books stimulated roundtable discussions. 

The journalism class collected sample copies of Negro news- 
papers and requested the librarian to subscribe to several papers. 
These papers were not only evaluated on the basis of journalistic 
merit but their contents were analyzed in terms of racial desires 
and attitudes. 
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The art department stressed the work of Negro artists and 
sculptors. The themes employed were studied to determine 
strengths and weaknesses. The high-school students in the art 
class were encouraged to make posters, oil tapestries, paintings, or 
cartoons, portraying their reactions to the study of the Negro. 
One of the most striking of these was a poster depicting a lynch- 
ing. In this picture a Negro was tied to a crude wooden cross 
where the flames from burning fagots leaped in jagged flashes 
around him, Above the leering crowd and the tree-tops was a 
beautiful compassionate head of Christ. On the poster was the 
caption, “Why crucify ye a Son of God afresh?” The poster 
expressed one student’s emotional reaction to a study of a phase 
of race relationships. 

In the business education, mathematics, agriculture, and home 
economics departments, studies were made of the vocational 
progress, handicaps, needs, and efforts of the Negro. Potential 
resolutions of conflict areas in these fields were studied and 
pondered. Special emphasis was given to the policies advocated 
and pursued by outstanding leaders of Negro groups. 

The physical education division considered the outstanding 
Negro athletes. The folk dances of the Negro were of much 
interest to the students. The historical background of the dances 
was studied. Many of the folk dances were given in public pro- 
grams with explanations of the meanings of their expressions. 

In the music division, a portion of time was devoted to the 
spirituals. The students were made aware of their true spirit and 
rhythm. Analysis of the attitudes and desires of the race were 
made from the words. In the music appreciation classes the lives 
of great Negro singers, composers, producers, and pianists were 
studied and evaluations were made of their contributions. Stu- 
dents listened to records and radio programs and noted qualities 
of the Negro achievements in this field. 

The study culminated in a Senior High-School Negro Year- 
book which summarized every phase of interracial relationships 
from a national, state, and local standpoint, The class divided 
into committees and elected an editor and an editorial staff. Each 
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committee decided upon a specific field of investigation and 
wrote its survey. The editor and chairman of each committee 
reported to the teacher-adviser on the efficiency and interest of 
the members of its group. 

With all this data at hand the students promoted their com- 
munity interest campaign. Reports of the findings in the local 
community were prepared and given to such community leaders 
as the pastors of white churches, the city superintendent of 
schools, the mayor, the city clerk, and the presidents of civic 
clubs. 

An adult education campaign was conducted. Programs were 
presented by the students before such civic associations as Rotary 
and Kiwanis clubs, Chamber of Commerce, and women’s or- 
ganizations. In each church an evening meeting was devoted to 
the findings of the local survey. A local Negro quartet con- 
tributed to the program. Such a program gains effectiveness 
when given on Lincoln’s Birthday or on some day set apart for 
the study of Negro progress. Parents attended the programs in 
order to hear their children take part. 

Such is the account of one community’s program on a study 
of the Negro. We labored that the oncoming citizens of the 
majority group might have an appreciation of the work, con- 
tributions, and needs of the minority groups. Such an apprecia- 
tion, we believe, will lead to the development of accommodative 
processes which will give opportunity for the minority to assume 
its share of the duties, obligations, responsibilities, and pleasures 
of American democracy in the long tomorrow. 








Chapter XII 


SOME ASPECTS OF NEGRO CULTURE 


J. Max Bonp 


Tuskegee Institute 
Tuskegee, Alabama 


Adjacent to Tuskegee’s campus are the homes of thousands of 
Negroes, most of whom are small farmers, day laborers, and 
sharecroppers on plantations. Thruout the years, Tuskegee In- 
stitute has sent members of its faculty to work in this large rural 
community from which some of its students come. Many of 
these people are illiterate and maintain themselves on a sub- 
sistence level; but their yield in song, homely philosophy, 
dramatic expression, humor, and story is rich to overflowing. 

Byproducts of this Negro community are sometimes so amaz- 
ingly abundant that the casual observer is firmly convinced that 
the Negro has a culture that is separate and distinct. A com- 
parative analysis of the white and Negro communities in and 
about Macon County, however, shows a marked similarity in the 
culture of the two groups. 

If a modern Pied Piper of Hamlin should appear in the town 
of Tuskegee and induce a wholesale desertion of the village, that 
which would remain—houses, stores, schools, and churches— 
would give little indication of the race of the former inhabitants. 
The physical facts of the deserted village would reveal, however, 
the existence of a basic economic truth, namely, that some people 
live in better homes than others. By the same token, fundamental 
differences in the culture of the Negro and white sharecropper 
tend to disappear under the scrutiny of the investigator. Both 
groups are poorly housed, poorly fed, illiterate, and diseased. It is 
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necessary to understand the factors that give rise to the per- 
sistence of particular behavior patterns in order to gain an insight 
into the cultural deviations that tend to make the culture of the 
Negro a distinct entity in American life. 

A white sharecropper in an impromptu testimony at a Metho- 
dist class meeting unwittingly gave an important clue to the 
understanding of factors responsible for cultural differences be- 
tween the two races: “Sistern and brethren,” he said, “I was 
blind, but the Master showed me the light. Yes, I ain’t ashamed 
to admit that I were fifteen year old afore I knowed I was 
better’n a nigger.” This was not alone the expression of a single 
sharecropper. In order to insure this type of “betterness” it has 
been deemed expedient to circumscribe the Negro minority with 
restrictions which tend to create the existence of cultural islands 
of isolation. Living under such restrictions becomes a hazardous 
enterprise. The whole group is faced with the constant threat of 
spiritual and physical demoralization. Within these bounded 
areas of culture the will to live emerges as the dominant motif. 
Patterns of survival take on a different meaning for a race of 
people faced with the stark realities of existence. 

People who find it unwise to express what they think must find 
an outlet for their pent-up emotions. The woes of the soul may 
be taken to the Lord in sonorous religious fervor. In song a Negro 
may tell his oppressors about his troubles and even threaten them 
with the wrath of God Almighty without giving undue offence. 
Pantomime becomes the tool with which souls may transcend 
this earthly vale of tears. The church offers positions of high 
leadership and brings realization of ambitions long frustrated. 

Out of all this, the striving of a people to live normally in the 
midst of hostility and uncertainty, comes a byproduct which 
those who have lost all but a pride in the belief that they are 
“better’n a nigger” can never produce. This stuff of life which 
the Negro gives to American culture is soul stuff, brewed in tears 
and sacrifice, in suffering and denial. This byproduct comes to 
the American culture in song, in dramatic expression, in laughter, 
and in loyalty to a cause. There is, on the other hand, great 
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human waste; for the system under which the Negro lives exacts 
a heavy toll in crime and disease. 

In the midst of all this, Tuskegee is developing a mission, which 
attempts to give educational services to some of these communi- 
ties. Those who go to make up this mission are students who are 
preparing themselves to teach in rural elementary schools. They 
serve a practice teaching period of three months, working as 
teachers in rural schools. These students are interested not only 
in promoting a strong community program but in developing 
an integrated program of education. They are attempting to 
create media thru which the rich cultural byproducts of the 
group may be preserved. 

In the rural elementary schools boys and girls are encouraged 
to write playlets about the things they see and do. The advan- 
tages of farm life over life in a big city was the theme of a 
dramatic skit written by grade-school children and presented 
first to the children of their own school and later to the children 
of another rural community, who, in turn, were given an oppor- 
tunity to repay the visit with a performance of their own crea- 
tion. Adults and children both participate in the Rural Drama 
Festival held in the spring on Tuskegee’s campus. 

Opportunity for varied creative expression is offered. Beauti- 
fication of the school grounds and the planting of school gardens 
and orchards bring the community and school together under 
trained leadership. This type of school activity tends to create a 
practical laboratory where the community may try out new 
methods of diversification of crop production for small farm 
owners, In this case the small farm owners are, for the most part, 
parents of the children who attend the schools in which Tuskegee 
students do their practice teaching. , 

Opportunity is given to the entire community to come to the 
schools, where long and pleasant hours are spent in fashioning 
useful articles from local materials. These are often gathered by 
the children or the adults on their way to class. Pine needles, pine 
cones, and corn shucks challenge that which is creative in these 
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people and result in the production of unique objects which 
have value either for the home or for the market. 

In each of Tuskegee’s laboratory schools the student teacher 
has assisted the children in organizing small children’s coopera- 
tives. Thru cooperative buying and selling in the school co- 
operative both the children and the adults learn more than an 
arithmetic lesson. A realization of the advantages of cooperative 
living is in some instances making itself apparent. Witticisms 
often conceal the seriousness with which some of the suggestions 
are received by the adults. 

In one of the communities a student intern had made an excel- 
lent statement to the children and their parents on the children’s 
cooperatives that had been organized in the school. He had also 
stressed the need for a credit union and a cooperative for the 
parents. He pointed to the worn-out land in the community as 
one of the economic factors responsible for the poverty that 
existed. A farmer, the poorest of the lot and the father of the 
most children, responded to the talk. “Son,” said he to the intern, 

“you ain’t the farmer I thought you was. Why boy, this is good 
bottom “_ us is farming—the top soil done washed off ‘fifty 
year ago.” 

Another of these student interns recorded in her diary that the 
children in her school had not learned how to play. Determined 
to build a basketball court, she made a frontal attack on the board 
of trustees. Being staunch Baptists and Methodists the trustees 
were not so sure that the Lord would approve of boys and girls 
spending their “God given hours by dropping a little round ball 
into them two hoops stuck up in the air.” The more the Board 
resisted her plans the more determined the student teacher be- 
came. A basketball court became a wust item on her schedule, 
regardless of the customs and traditions of the people with whom 
she was working. One day after she made a high-pressure sales- 
manship talk to the chairman of the board, who was a part- 
time preacher, parent,-and sharecropper, he looked the teacher 
over with friendly but searching eyes. “Miss Teacher,” said he, 
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“I believe you is the kind who expects to pour a thimble full 
of water into the crick and make a flood.” Without another 
word he turned and walked to his wagon. The diary from that 
point on revealed that she began to employ a different technic, 
based on education rather than pressure. As a consequence, when 
the court was finally completed each member of the board had 
a notion that God wanted healthy bodies to do his work. “Basket- 
ball would surely help the Lord.” 

The Negro community is a closed society where patterns of 
action and thought become set. In Tuskegee’s School of Educa- 
tion the thought prevails that a new way of life may be achieved 
by introducing to the Negro community new technics that are 
related to the more abundant life, while at the same time preserv- 
ing the cultural byproducts of the group. The new rural theater 
project is typical of this approach. 

The idea of a rural theater for rural folk had long been the 
goal of Saunders EF. Walker, director of drama and a staff mem- 
ber of Tuskegee’s School of Education. To the president of 
‘Tuskegee he made known this long-cherished dream. 

Working in conjunction with members of the student body 
and people in the community, Mr. Walker began a money- 
raising campaign. All races in the area—Jews, Gentiles, and 
Negroes—contributed. Saturday was an especially good day for 
collecting funds, because on this day the town of Tuskegee is a 
mecca for the many Negroes who live in the near-by rural com- 
munities. The town teems with people. Some stand on the street 
and “jest watch”; others sit on boxes eating “store bought food,” 
cheese and crackers; still others “jest walk the streets for to see 
the sights.” It was from this aggregation that pennies and nickles 
were collected for the building “out yonder by Huddelston’s 
Plantation.” The man who gave the last of his “hard money,” 
three tokens (worth one-tenth of a cent each) used for the state 
sales tax, is typical of the group from which many collections 
were made. 

In a wretched two-story shack the work of the Little Theater 
began. Local carpenters put new logs into the ceiling to prevent 
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it from falling. Tuskegee students with brushes applied gener- 
ously to barren walls the new cheap paint developed in the 
Carver Laboratories at the Institute. Soon, but not soon enough 
for an impatient and anxious patron of rural arts, Mr. Walker 
saw his dream come true. The “Bucket Theatre,” taking its name 
from Booker T. Washington’s admonition to his people to “let 
down your buckets where you are,” became a reality. 

Tho construction had been completed, the real work of start- 
ing the theater had just begun. The job of training the actors 
presented many difficulties, for the casts were not to come from 
the leisure class or from the studious. The actors were men, 
women, and children who spent their days in the fields chopping 
cotton and hoeing corn, plowing and grubbing the land. They 
were a group who, by their own description, worked from ‘“‘can” 
to “can’t.” They began work at dawn when light was just making 
its appearance over cabin and field and quit work for the day when 
the sun had sunk below the pines and light was just beginning 
to vanish from the earth. It, therefore, became absolutely neces- 
sary to rehearse the group at night from “can’t see” to “can see.” 

Experience with the cast soon revealed that among the adults 
there were few “readers” in the group. Hence, the use of the 
script that had been written was entirely out of the question. 
Each line had to be read to the cast. Each actor memorized his 
lines by repeating over and over what had been read to him by 
the director. Easy words had to be substituted for the difficult 
or unfamiliar ones. 

The opening night was an event more foreign to the experi- 
ence of the participants than to most of the audience. Assembled 
at the “Bucket Theater” were highly trained medical men from 
the Veterans’ Hospital, faculty members from Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, students, white people from the adjoining plantation, the 
operator of a near-by rural speakeasy, and sharecroppers. 

The natural ease of performance of these actors and the 
cadence of the songs that they sing would seem to point clearly 
to the existence of a distinct cultural influence at work. Some 
would say that the acting and the music of those groups, if not 
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indicative of a distinct and separate culture, was at least innate, a 
hereditary characteristic. 

About their own performances the participants have this to 
say, “I ain’t never acted on a stage before, but I been doing the 
same kind of thing in church for years.” One member of the 
cast, in describing his emotions during a performance said, “This 
here acting makes me feel ‘jest like when I shouts.’ ” 

Of the recordings that the drama director has made of the folk 
contributions at the “Bucket Theater” two songs seem sig- 
nificant. The first, sung by a farm hand, expresses a naive inquisi- 
tiveness about nature’s mystery. God is gently asked about his 
own doings. 


It’s uh dark cloud arising, 
Looks like rain. 


It’s uh dark cloud arising, 
Looks like rain. 


It’s uh dark cloud arising, 
Looks like rain. 


Behold due wind! 
Lord, don’t you heah it blow. 


Don’t you heah dat muttering thundah, 
Looks like rain. 


Don’t you heah dat muttering thundah, 
Looks like rain. 


Behold due wind! 
Lord, don’t you let it blow. 


In the next song the idea of a well-known legal procedure has 
been mixed with effective admonition to produce a song full of 
religious fervor. 


You gonna need somebody on 
your bond, 

Brother, you gonna need somebody on 
your bond, 

Sinner, you gonna need somebody on 
your bond. 
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Way at midnight when death come creeping 
in your room, 

You gonna need somebody on 
your bond. ; 


You, liar, gonna need somebody on 
your bond. 


Way at midnight when death come creeping 
in your room, 
You gonna need King Jesus on your bond. 


The tune of the last song is full of quick-moving rhythm. 
There is great similarity to some of the recordings of African 
music. The tune might have originated in Africa and been pre- 
served as a pattern in the closed area of the rural hinterland. Of 
significance is the fact that this is American music, made by 
Americans, the creative outpouring of a group whose lips quaff 
from the cup of democracy the bitter and, very rarely, the 
sweet. 

Undoubtedly, these are distinct contributions produced by a 
gifted people. That these people are culture-makers seems more 
a truism than that they possess a distinct and separate culture. 








Chapter XIII 


CONSERVING CULTURAL RESOURCES 


RacHet Davis-DuBots 


Intercultural Education Workshop 
New York, New York 


Many teachers in different parts of the country have felt an 
increasing need for better international understanding and have 
sought to develop activities aimed at the building of common 
understanding. Only a few, however, have worked or are work- 
ing on activities directed toward the development of more 
harmonious relations among the various culture groups within 
our country. Such efforts constitute first steps toward learning 
whether cultural values can be deliberately shared. It is just such 
an effort that the writer here wishes to report. 

In the senior high school at Woodbury, New Jersey, some 
years ago a small group of teachers began to be aware of the 
existence of serious conflicts among their students of various 
ethnic backgrounds. It was found, to cite specific examples of 
general conditions, that a second-generation Greek boy was 
ignored at a school party because he was so “foreign-looking”; 
that a light-skinned Negro child refused to bring her father, a 
dark-skinned Negro, to school when some disciplinary questions 
came up; that a Jewish girl, being but one of few Jews in the 
school, was so shy and nonparticipative in class discussions that 
she was wrongly considered dull by all her teachers; that actual 
conflicts existed among children of different groups outside 
school. After deliberation the teachers decided that they would 
try to meet the problem by integrating a number of school 
activities to achieve the following aim—the development of a 
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more sympathetic understanding among members of various 
culture groups in the school. 

The work begun by the high school in Woodbury succeeded 
and spread, until by the year 1934 the Service Bureau for Inter- 
cultural Education had been established and has since helped the 
faculties of some fifty junior and senior high schools in the 
metropolitan areas of Philadelphia, New York, San Francisco, 
and Washington, D. C., to face the same problems which had 
concerned the small group of teachers at Woodbury. 

How was this done? What was the actual approach to the 
conflict situations which divide students because of racial, cul- 
tural, and religious differences? Preliminary to the carrying out 
of the projects the interest and cooperation of teachers in the 
schools involved had to be secured and maintained. To this end, 
weekly lectures were given for the teachers thruout the year by 
the director of the Service Bureau. Certain technics which had 
come to guide the work were presented to the teachers. In gen- 
eral these technics, or educational experiences, grouped them- 
selves around three approaches which had been found to be 
valuable in the changing of intergroup attitudes: the emotional 
approach, or the conscious appealing to the emotions of the stu- 
dents; the situational approach, or the arranging of small-group 
face-to-face contacts; and the intellectual approach, or the giv- 
ing of facts. It must be realized that no hard and fast line could 
be drawn around any of these educational experiences, since each 
situation contained some elements of all three approaches. How- 
ever, an attempt was made to emphasize one approach over and 
above the others in each of the experiences arranged. In this 
way, those who helped to plan the work were able to give form 
and unity to the projects described. 

These projects in intercultural education were usually moti- 
vated thru the use of a series of assembly programs which 
dramatized the cultural contributions of various groups to Amer- 
ican life. Because the-drama, music, and motion pictures were 
used in an attempt to stimulate the students to identify them- 
selves emotionally with the experiences of the group or groups 
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being featured, this constituted the emotional approach. Tho 
each school organized to suit its own needs, in some a month and 
in others a period of six weeks was devoted to each of several 
culture groups. The choices of groups to be studied were in- 
fluenced by a consideration of the particular school and com- 
munity needs in terms of groups which were represented in the 
schools, groups about which there was evident lack of knowl- 
edge or understanding, or both. Other schools found it con- 
venient to build their programs around the calendar. In October, 
for instance, because of Columbus Day, they presented the cul- 
tural contributions of the Latin peoples to American life; in 
November, because of our first Thanksgiving, the contributions 
of the British and the American Indians; in December, because 
of their Christmas songs and legends, the contributions of the 
Germans; in February, because of Lincoln’s birthday, the con- 
tributions of the Negro; in March, because of St. Patrick’s Day, 
the contributions of the Irish, and so on. 

As the work progressed, experience began to prove the value 
of the cumulative effect of such a battery of experiences. This 
effect seemed lost if the programs were too far apart. Accord- 
ingly, two assemblies a month—in some schools, two every six 
weeks—were set aside, the first for a program by outside guests, 
the second for a program in which students presented their own 
dramatizations of some phase of the contributions made by the 
culture group being emphasized for that particular month. The 
last program of the year, given on or near Good Will Day 
(May 18), was usually in the form of a culminating pageant 
written or adapted by the students. In this, all groups were dealt 
with and attention was focused on their interrelations in the 
United States as well as thruout the world. 

As an initial step in planning the first program on the con- 
tributions of any culture group, the key teachers invited to what 
they called a “planning tea” eight or ten adult representatives 
of the culture group to be presented. Since experience showed 
that the public school was not using valuable community re- 
sources as much as it might, secretaries of the Y.M.C.A. and 
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Y.W.C.A. International Institutes and other community leaders 
were consulted and were found to be eager to give wise coun- 
seling. These leaders, it was found, knew the outstanding culture- 
group leaders of the community and were able to put the school 
in touch with them. Together, teachers and guests discussed how 
misconceptions might be attacked in an indirect but positive 
way. The guests gave the names of speakers and people of their 
group talented in music, drama, and the dance, who might be 
asked to take part in an assembly program—usually referred to 
as the “guest program”—that was to be used as the motivating 
force for the school activities. Often these leaders suggested 
organizations which would lend the school posters, books, and 
pieces of folk art. 

Following the planning tea, a meeting with the committee in 
charge of assembly programs—of which some students were 
members—was held, at which available talent was discussed and 
choices made. In the majority of schools it was found best to 
start with this guest assembly program, for the interest aroused 
thru it permeated the other school activities and even the cul- 
minating student-planned follow-up program, given at the end 
of the four- or six-week period. 

After each guest assembly program, social situations—in many 
cases, teas—were planned and provided during which the stu- 
dents might meet the attractive leaders of the culture group to 
be studied and thus have an opportunity to acquire and put into 
practice new attitudes toward the culture group itself. This was 
called the situational approach. These situations were made as 
informal and as delightful as possible so that each student might 
leave with a feeling of having had a “thrilling” time. The tea was 
used also as an opportunity to invite parents and community 
leaders to join in entertaining the guests. The real aim of the 
teas, of course, was to get members of various groups to do things 
together, for it was recognized that singing each other’s folk 
songs, talking together, and drinking tea together are experiences 
that tend to build sympathetic understanding. 

It was recognized, however, that if students were to arrive at 
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positive conclusions that could function in their out-of-school as 
well as their school lives, something more than planned social 
situations was needed. For instance, after having had the emo- 
tional experience of seeing the Mexicans dance and meeting the 
Mexican visitors at tea, the students were found to be eager, and 
now for the first time able, to take part in a discussion about the 
participation of Mexicans in American life. It was discovered also 
that at this point there was special need for guidance to prevent 
students from slipping back into old attitudes of misunderstand- 
ing and prejudice. It was discovered then that the something- 
more-than-planned situations might best be provided in the small- 
group homeroom and classroom discussions, for which the as- 
sembly program and the tea which followed had been merely 
motivations. In such discussions both students and teachers 
learned to face their prejudices and their fears. After the acquisi- 
tion of a certain number of facts (the presentation of which con- 
stitutes the intellectual approach), there were developed more 
stable objective appreciations, appreciations which could really 
be counted on to withstand the counterpull of prejudiced social 
worlds outside the school. 

In some schools the weekly homeroom period was used to 
discuss those general phases of culture group contributions to 
American life which could not be covered either in the short 
assembly period or during the more specialized classroom ac- 
tivity. In a few schools the homeroom offered the only oppor- 
tunity for the presentation of the factual material on the culture 
groups being studied. 

At the very beginning of the work it was discovered that in 
most school and public libraries facts about the different culture 
groups necessary to give direction to the new attitudes which 
students were beginning to carry away from the assembly pro- 
gram and the tea were sadly lacking. The Service Bureau for 
Intercultural Education therefore began to collect data on the 
participation of a number of different culture groups in Amer- 
ican life. Some of these facts, omitted from ordinary textbooks 
and reading materials, were put into experimental mimeographed 
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form for use by teachers of different subjects and of different 
age levels.’ 

These facts were given to the teachers in the schools who 
were carrying on the projects with the suggestion that they be 
used either as “raw material” for related units or as incidental 
material to be woven into the curriculum. If, for instance, a 
history class was studying the American Revolution, it was found 
to be possible, without using much extra time, for the teacher 
to call the attention of students to some of the following facts: 
that Haym Salomon, a Jew, was the man who did the most to 
finance the Revolutionary War; that, of the important military 
leaders, Baron von Steuben was a German, Pulaski and Kosciusko 
were Poles, Lafayette was French, and Count Axel von Ferson 
was Swedish. In the art, music, and science classes it was found 
that the possibilities of calling attention to the contributions that 
have been made by representatives of the various ethnic groups 
to our American life were almost endless. Thruout the projects, 
care was taken to point out, whenever possible, individuals of 
various groups who had cooperated, for instance, in the creation 
of a single invention or a great idea. 

Because it was felt that work on any group was not complete 
until the students themselves had acted in or witnessed a program 
or dramatic sketch of their own making which showed some 
phase of the participation in American life of the particular group 
that had just been studied, the students were encouraged to plan 
and give their own assembly program as a concluding activity 
for the project. It was found that the vicarious experiences pro- 
vided in the planning and presentation of such a program tended 
to modify emotional attitudes and even to set them in a more 
positive direction. Especially was this true for those who had 
planned and written the programs and for those who took part 
in the dramatic presentations. The Gentile students who acted 
with their Jewish fellow students in a play depicting some phase 
of Jewish life, for example, long remembered their experiences 


1A publication list of all the classroom materials available may be procured from the Serv 
ice Bureau of Intercultural Education, 300 Fourth Avenue, New York, New York. 
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during the time when they were a part of the ways of thinking, 
feeling, and acting of a culture group different from their own. 


SUMMARY OF STEPS TAKEN 


Some fifty schools engaged in these programs to combat prej- 
udice and discrimination among students and in the community 
at large, and thus helped to build a richer American culture. The 
steps taken in the motivation and planning of such projects have 
been described. In summary, these steps were: 

1. The sincere concern of a small group of teachers over the 
fact that, because of prejudice, the children of the minority 
groups in the community were seldom integral parts of the extra- 
mural school activities; the concern also over the existence within 
the school of serious conflicts among students of various culture 
backgrounds. 

The formulation of the following objective: the develop- 
ment of more sympathetic understanding among America’s cul- 
ture groups thru the development of a just pride in al) their 
varied cultural contributions. 

The decision to adopt a unified type of assembly program 
in which dramatizations of the contributions which various peo- 
ples have made to American life would be presented. 

4. Gaining, maintaining, and increasing, thru weekly lectures, 
the interest and cooperation of the teachers before the projects 
were started and while they were being carried out. 

5. Acquiring, in terms of intercultural education, as much 
knowledge as possible of the community’s needs; the planning 
of the programs according to the needs revealed. 

6. The joint planning of all programs by culture group leaders, 
teachers, and, in some cases, mature students. 

7. The motivation of the projects by “guest” assembly pro- 
grams. 

8. Providing student leaders with opportunities to meet the 
guests face-to-face in small groups, such as at teas, forums, and 
other planned social functions. 
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g. Acquiring factual material about the contributions of the 
various culture groups to American life, and using such ma- 
terial for study and discussion in the classroom, the homeroom, 
or in both. 

10. The presentation of the dramatic, student-planned, follow- 
up assembly program. 


EVALUATION OF THE EXPERIMENT 

As the leaders in the various schools in which projects in inter- 
cultural education had been carried on watched the effect of 
those projects upon their students, they began to realize that 
they had made a start in the right direction, They began to real- 
ize also that it was important for them to evaluate that start as 
best they could in the light of the effects which the projects 
seemed to be having upon student personality adjustment and 
upon school and community relations. 

In general, the teachers in these schools had recognized that 
perhaps the most important and persistent need of the adolescent 
today is the need to feel adequate in enough situations to gain a 
sense of security. The teachers, then, had attempted to aid stu- 
dents to gain this feeling of security by seeing to it that all the 
programs suggested and emphasized the fundamental unity of the 
human race; by helping students to acquire a justifiable pride in 
their cultural backgrounds—a pride, however, held in check by 
an appreciation of the values of other groups; and by helping 
students to gain a feeling of status, a feeling of real “belonging- 
ness,” thru participation in intergroup activities. 

Only the almost impossible task of taking note of all overt ac- 
tions in school, at home, and on the playground could actually 
assure the teachers that their students had really made progress 
toward a development of this feeling of security. Altho many of 
the teachers reported incidents involving intergroup attitudes 
which had happened in school, they had neither the time nor 
the facilities for makitig elaborate case studies. They did, how- 
ever, over a period of years and as often as time and money al- 
lowed, use objective attitude tests before and after the carrying 
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out of the projects. The only attitude test obtainable at that time 
was the George B. Newmann Attitude Test. The others used 
were tests made by members of the Service Bureau staff for par- 
ticular situations. Altho they recognized the fact that there is no 
general agreement as to the efficacy of such tests in showing 
change of attitudes, they were pleased to find that the tests al- 
ways showed a statistically significant change toward more ap- 
preciative attitudes. 

Despite the fact that the teachers could not be certain that 
their students had developed, as a result of the projects in inter- 
cultural education, more positive intergroup attitudes which 
would carry into their out-of-school lives, reports made by the 
heads of departments in the schools did show that a more har- 
monious living together resulted directly from the arranged 
intergroup activities. Immediately after the talks given by out- 
standing Negroes, for instance, there was observed a marked in- 
crease of respect on the part of other students toward their 
Negro classmates. The increased confidence of the latter in 
themselves was also noticeable in classroom and homeroom dis- 
cussions. Similar positive results, it was found, revealed them- 
selves among other groups. One boy, for instance, who had de- 
nied vigorously that he could speak Italian, surprised his fellow 
students by conversing in that language with Italian guests at a 
tea. A Polish student who had changed his typical Polish name 
of Pulaski to Hoover asked for further classroom material and 
for titles of books about Poles in American life. A Jewish girl 
said after the program on her group: “I went to Hebrew 
school but I did not want to learn Hebrew. Now I am more 
interested in my own group.” 

The few teachers who used the theme of cultural contribu- 
tions, especially in English and art classes, felt that a certain 
creativity had been released because social recognition had been 
given to the students’ backgrounds. In a senior high school, for 
example, a girl was inspired to paint a portrait of her immigrant 
grandfather which was fine enough to secure for her a scholar- 
ship in an art school. 
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In addition to the important effects of the projects on the stu- 
dents involved, it was soon found that the community as a 
whole also profited. As has already been shown, as much knowl- 
edge of the school and community needs in terms of intercultural 
relations as was possible was acquired before the projects were 
initiated, and the programs were planned in accordance with 
those needs. Also, leaders of the various culture groups helped to 
arrange programs and participated in them, and interested people 
from the communities were always present at assembly programs 
and other events held in honor of outside guests. It was soon 
found that these planned social situations were providing stimu- 
lating educational experiences for community leaders as well as 
for high-school students. 

In a number of communities the parent-teacher associations 
and the women’s clubs arranged their programs to fit into what 
was being done in the schools, so that outside guests from the 
various culture groups might go to both groups on one visit. 
Students who had put on successful programs at school were 
often asked to repeat them for evening meetings of the parent- 
teacher associations. 

Another result of the carrying on of the projects was that 
culture-group leaders themselves became more realistic in their 
understanding of conditions facing them as they discussed, at the 
“planning teas,” actual misconceptions held about their groups. 
Sometimes factions within the groups cooperated as they had 
perhaps not done before. The Polish or Italian first-generation 
individual of aristocratic background found it easier to identify 
himself with the “common” man of his group, as both attempted 
to show the total contributions of their groups to American life. 
It was at these “planning teas” that a beginning was made of 
selecting, in terms of needs in American life, those socially valu- 
able culture items in each group which might be held on to and 
shared. 

And so as the leaders in the various schools in which the proj- 
ects in intercultural education were carried on watched the 
effect of those projects upon their students and upon the commu- 
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nity at large, they began to feel that their experimentation had 
brought into focus certain educational experiences which should 
be used more often. Together they decided that the power of 
face-to-face contacts with vital, interesting personalities of the 
different culture groups, the power of many activities organized 
and integrated over a period of time around a specific objective, 
and the power of vicarious living thru drama were valuable edu- 
cational experiences worthy of more extensive use by schools in 
their attempt to vitalize and make real in the lives of their stu- 
dents the social values of cultural democracy. 


SoME CRITICISMS AND CONCLUSIONS 

The criticism of the projects in intercultural education which 
was most frequently voiced was usually put in the form of a 
question: “Are you not, by singling out first one culture group 
and then another for special attention in assembly programs and 
classroom and homeroom discussions, developing rather than 
reducing a sense of separateness among groups?” 

That criticism was met by calling attention to the fact that 
many members of culture groups are already set off in people’s 
minds in a negative way. An answering question was formulated: 
“If members of culture groups are already set off in a negative 
way, do we not need to be realistic and set them off in a positive 
way in order to counteract that negative influence?” 

It was acknowledged by those who were guiding the projects 
that the separate group approach might tend to foster in groups 
or members of groups feelings of separateness. It was felt, how- 
ever, that the danger was offset in many ways: by the giving of 
information on as many as possible of the culture groups within 
our country and the ways in which they had worked together 
to build it; by the continual stressing of the oneness of the human 
race; and by the presentation, as a final program on World 
Goodwill Day, of a culminating pageant which combined the 
groups in the minds of the students. 

In evaluation discussions of the projects, some teachers were 
always found who did not feel that any technics of social control 
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should be used. It seemed to them that freedom and democracy 
in education would demand that programs be built only upon 
the interests of the students, upon their “felt needs.” The leaders 
of the experiment, however, were convinced that since social 
life does not and cannot exist without some social control, one of 
the most important problems of our democracy is that of decid- 
ing the nature and quantity of social control to be used by 
country which wishes to remain a democracy. 

From the social control exerted, in the form of selecting the 
cultural values to which the students were to be subjected, the 
teachers could draw some conclusions as to the general value of 
the experiment. Much more experimentation is necessary before 
conclusive statements can be made. However, many of the stu- 
dents expressed the desire to learn more about some of the groups 
to whose culture they had been exposed. In addition, as far as 
could be determined, they gained a new and deeper understand- 
ing of groups other than their own and realized the basic simi- 
larities of all human beings. 

I have learned to call all people my neighbors. I have learned to 
love their ways of living and to respect them more for what they 
have done. I think these programs have opened my eyes to the fact 


that each country and each set of people has its own beautiful music, 
colors, and many other things. (9B girl.) 


I find that every country or nationality has its good and bad 
people. Most of the people are just like us. (8B giri. ) 


I have changed my attitude toward most of the groups. For in- 
stance, I’ve always considered Italians as outcast people but the 
programs have changed me. Probably a colored program would 
change my attitude toward the colored race. (9A boy.) 


Because a growing American culture must take its elements 
from all available resources, we are all gainers in a situation in 
which young people are able to draw freely upon their own 
personal experiences without being consumed by emotional ten- 
sions of hatred or bitterness. Then, instead of feeling inferior 
or unduly aggressive, they will be poised and confident, with an 
appreciation of their own individualities and an understanding 
of the worth of others. 
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Chapter XIV 


A CULTURE BUILDING PROGRAM 


Litutian A. LAMoreaux! 


Santa Barbara City Schools 
Santa Barbara, California 


The public schools of Santa Barbara, California, have insti- 
tuted studies which draw upon natives of other lands to con- 
tribute exhibitions and programs of discussion and folk expres- 
sion both for the benefit of teachers, children, and the commu- 
nity at large and for their own dignity and satisfaction. 

As originally conceived by the director of curriculum and 
instruction in the city schools, the purpose of this service was to 
illumine the study of foreign countries, as carried on at various 
grade levels, thru personal contacts with living representatives 
and native treasures of art, utility, and the crafts. The objective 
was mutual understanding and appreciation. Tho many school 
systems have used such resources in various ways, this plan pre- 
sented a new departure in that the superintendent of schools, 
with the support of the board of education, authorized the as- 
signment of a teacher to regular continuous service in securing 
these contacts. This was done in order to obtain authentic con- 
tributions acceptable to the groups studied, delivered by their 
own members in terms of their idealism, and so genuine and ap- 
pealing as to indicate in some measure the way of life of these 
various countries. 

A variety of activities being carried on in the community pro- 


1 Lillian A. Lamoreaux, directer of curriculum and instruction, Santa Barbara city schools, 
acted as coordinator and editor of this material, which was prepared in part by the following 
members of the Santa Barbara school system: Mary Overman Kittrell, coordinator of com 
munity cultural contacts; Esther Mickelson, fourth- grade teacher, Jefferson School; E. Louise 
Noyes, head, English Department, Santa Barbara Senior High School; Charles Rossier, former 
social science teacher, Santa Barbara Senior High School; Grace Southwick, director of 
adult education and principal, Santa Barbara Evening High School. 
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vides a distinctly encouraging foundation for such a program. 
The service of the naturalization classes in the department of 
adult education is unusually cordial and appreciative. The at- 
tention of a public reception to new citizens is always tendered 
by some civic organization. The city recreation service promotes 
cordial relations in work and play; pioneer accomplishments in 
intercultural comradeships are carried on in Recreation Center 
and Neighborhood House. 

In the schools the ever fascinating study of faraway places is 
related to the rich and varied family backgrounds of class mem- 
bers of foreign descent. All levels share in this, and in the senior 
high school it is more consciously developed in “Builders To- 
gether” classes, which are very popular and growing in num- 
ber. Choice of the culture to be presented is governed by cur- 
rent interests in the classrooms of the city; study of the country 
and its people precedes and follows the presentation. Thus it is 
conceived that Americanization may be a two-way interchange 
in each instance, to the enrichment of all concerned. 


ComMunitry Exuisirs 

The community cultures coordinator, as the teacher who has 
been released for this work is called, has conceived her responsi- 
bility to be that of “ambassador of goodwill” within the com- 
munity. Thru the seemingly irresistible appeal in behalf of edu- 
cation and especially of childhood, she has secured generous and 
enthusiastic contributions of time and energy on the part of in- 
dividuals and organizations in assembling cultural exhibitions 
and in preparing various programs. Preparation commonly has 
extended over a period of approximately eight weeks, during 
which time the most intimate and valuable resources of many 
individuals were collected. The exhibitions were housed in an 
audience room of the free public library. The room was cleared 
of chairs and fitted with borrowed plate-glass showcases, tables, 
and large screens. The program was presented in the Faulkner 
Memorial Art Gallery adjoining the library, set with several hun- 
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dred chairs to accommodate guests. Teachers first, and then other 
community members, were received at the several evening pro- 
grams; children were of first concern at the exhibitions, where 
they were received by appointment and with their teachers thru 
several successive school days. Tho the exhibitions were of tan- 
gible things, the appeal was found not in the objects so much as 
in their close tie-up with the living history of a family or people, 
and intimate association with objects of use and beauty. 

China was the source of the first study of this kind to be under- 
taken. An exhibit of Chinese art was furnished by a connoisseur 
and importer whose wife, born and brought up in Shanghai, led 
discussions of the traditions and customs of Older China which 
have influenced civilization. Amber, gold, jade, rich carvings, 
brocades, costumes, jewelry, paintings from the Ming dynasty 
and other ancient periods, finely ornamented musical instru- 
ments, gongs of deep and mysterious tone, and numberless other 
objects bespoke the elegance of centuries of civilization. 

In this first study the practice of scheduling a dinner for 
teachers preceding the first evening’s program was initiated. 
These dinners were held in restaurants which were genuinely 
representative of the people studied. 

Community group studies began with Scandinavia, followed 
by Italy, the British Isles, and early America. Resources within 
the community necessarily combined with classroom interests in 
determining the choice. Preparation in each case occupied from 
six to eight weeks. Cooperation included scores of individuals, 
representing groups of hundreds and, in two cases, thousands of 
local residents. 

Natives of the three Scandinavian countries united in request- 
ing that they be presented together. Introductions, visits to so- 
cieties, and explanations to key people brought to light unsus- 
pected riches. Treasures ranged widely from a Stone Age ham- 
mer thru relics of succeeding centuries: a spiral hand-carved 
pillar three hundred years old; a Norwegian spinning wheel in 
operation, the smiling dame flanked by a young bride carding 
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and a small miss winding the wool, all to the tune of an ancient 
spinning song sung in duet by the father and mother of two of 
the school children; Danish lace in the making by two young 
women, authentically garbed; and examples of textiles, wrought 
silver, and copper. Paintings, tapestries, woodcarvings, home 
utensils, and furniture completed the display. A Danish artist and 
craftsman, instructor in state college and in the department of 
adult education, accepted the responsibility for the arrangement 
of the display as a whole, with Swedish and Norwegian exhibits 
ably handled by their own sponsors. 

The program developed in connection with this exhibit con- 
sisted of five brief talks by native Scandinavians, each speaking 
of his own country, pointing to fascinating fields for study and 
research: the Nordic influence on civilization, the social leader- 
ship of Sweden, the arts and crafts in Denmark, and education 
in Norway. Folk dancing by the Skandia Folkdance Society, 
songs by the Norse Male Chorus, solos and duets from the rich 
folk store, and the enactment of the Swedish Christmas custom 
of having the youngest daughter of the family impersonate Santa 
Lucia followed the talks. The Luther hymn, “Ein feste Burg,” 
sung impromptu by an invisible group, closed the final episode. 
Costuming was conscientiously accurate thruout. An interesting 
coincidence lay in the presence on the teaching staff of more 
than a dozen outstanding members of recognized leadership who 
are second-generation Scandinavians. Similar programs featuring 
the cultural contributions of the Italian, British, and early Amer- 
ican pioneers have been held. 

Growing out of these beginnings, classroom visits, made at 
the request of schools, have been undertaken by English, Danish, 
Norwegian, Swedish, Spanish, Armenian, Irish, Japanese, and 
Scottish speakers and singers. Many more such contributors can 
be found than the number necessary for the extensive studies de- 
scribed. 

There are many possibilities of similar programs and studies 
of the cultures of American dependencies, particularly of the 
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Pacific Islands, and of the Latin American democracies, cementing 
solidarity on our continent among countries of like ideologies— 
these two being definitely contemplated for the current year. 
Others include the Greek, French, Japanese, German, and, to a 
lesser degree, Russian, Syrian, Armenian, Swiss, Portuguese, and 
Dutch; the records, in fact, show over forty countries from 
which Santa Barbara has drawn her naturalized citizenry. The 
Spanish-Colonial period is represented with inherited treasures 
and family tradition, folk song, and dance. The American Pio- 
neer group offers a well-stocked treasure house. The contribu- 
tion of the American Negro is a fine community asset. Resources 
such as these in a community indicate the possibility that most 
American communities have similar opportunities awaiting a 
sympathetic touch. 

Most important among results is held to be the dignifying of 
each cultural group in the eyes of the community and of its own 
second generation, who are greatly reassured by the genuine 
tribute to their ancestral background and by the acknowledg- 
ment of their parents as possessing advantages to be shared in 
the interests of education. Respect and friendship among the 
various groups are thus fostered both by their own contribu- 
tions and by the sharing of contributions made by others. 


CuLTuRE BUILDING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


To justify the time and money spent on such an extensive 
program of cultural contacts, it must have a vital influence on 
the lives of children and the work of the classroom. What use do 
teachers make of these exhibits and programs? Do the individ- 
uals of the cultural groups contact the classroom? Is the ongoing 
program in the classroom influenced by the boys and girls of the 
different races represented in that room? The following descrip- 
tion of classroom work gives intimate glimpses of the efforts 
teachers are making to develop understanding and appreciation 
of the foreign groups living in Santa Barbara. 

A fourth-grade teacher reported: 
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While working in my classroom one Saturday morning, shortly 
after we had selected our first study problem, I heard a furious 
banging on the main door. My first impulse was not to open the door 
as children are not supposed to come into the buildings on Saturdays 
except with special permission. However, seeing it was a boy from 
my own room, I opened the door to be greeted with this statement, 
“We thought you might be here, Miss M—————, so John’s grand- 
mother said we might bring these Scandinavian pictures for the 
children to use in their study.” John happened to be a boy in a 
lower grade. 

This is typical of the interest shown in our studies of the cultural 
groups in the community, not only by the children of our own 
grade but by children from other rooms whose parents or grand- 
parents are members or descendants of the particular group being 
studied. Their generosity in lending articles, some of great intrinsic 
value, others valuable because of age or sentiment, is always amazing 
to me. Beautiful silver and embroidery, handmade and hand-carved 
vases, scarves, books, pictures—things of such value that it is not safe 
to leave them in the schoolroom overnight—are passed around for 
children to handle and examine, seemingly without a thought of any 
harm befalling them. 

The pleasure and courtesy with which children listen to adult 
speakers from the cultural groups is equaled only by the evident 
pleasure these speakers get in bringing know ledge of their coun- 
tries to the children. Two years ago, while writing stories about the 
unit, one child listed about fifty problems w hich the children had 
raised, whose solutions depended upon research in books, slides, 
movies, excursions, or speakers. This story, together with several 
others, was published on the “Children’s Page” of the Santa Barbara 
Sunday paper. What was our amazement to receiv e, a week later, a 
letter from an elderly gentleman, a former resident of Sweden, in 
which he had beautifully and pena written the answers to 
all the problems found listed in the story! 

The children were so impressed that they wrote letters of appre- 
ciation and extended an invitation to him to visit their room, They 
received him most enthusiastically and were delighted when, at the 
end of the first hour, he promised to continue his talk the second 
period. Although he spoke in an extremely soft, gentle voice, the 
children gave him their undivided attention and asked numerous 
questions. At the end of his visit, he promised to return in a few 
weeks. During this second visit the children had numerous questions 
to ask, besides telling him many things they had learned about the 
land of his birth. To his great delight they sang for him in Swedish, 
“When I Was Seventeen.” Greatly affected, he told them that the 
first time he had heard the song was as a small boy when his father 
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had taken him to hear Jenny Lind at the Royal Opera House in 
Stockholm. 

Space does not permit the inclusion of many stories of the interest- 
ing visits to the classroom by speakers of the cultural groups rep- 
resented in Santa Barbara. However, last year there came to the door 
a mother, who asked in broken English if she might come in to see 
Johnny’s friends and teacher. Johnny was a native of Finland and 
was returning to Finland at the end of the year. A few of the chil- 
dren knew her and asked her if she would tell some of the things 
about her country. 

She begged to be excused saying that she could not talk well, 
Ww hereupon the children asked if she would sing for them. Although 
very shy, she seemed to gain courage from the sincerity of their 
requests and sang for them several Finnish lullabies. 

A visit to a home furnished exclusively with furniture brought 
from Norway about fifty years ago was one of the highlights of the 
semester. For about half an hour the children were permitted to 
roam at will throughout the house. At the end of that period the 
hostess took them on a personally conducted tour, explaining at great 
length all of the unusual furnishings, pictures, lamps, etc., seen in 
the house. The children were prepared in advance for some of the 
beautiful and artistic things they would see. The teacher breathed a 
sigh of relief when the children were safe in their own classroom. 
Not one single article had been marred, no lamps broken, and the 
hostess was left with the impression of an intelligent, orderly, and 
courteous young America. 

Some of the ‘people coming to school wore native costumes. As 
one of the problems for study is always concerned with the dress of 
a people, these costumes are always of particular interest to children. 
Care must be taken here that the children do not get the impression 
that this is the everyday dress of the people. Through some of the 
periodicals lent by representatives of the group, the children are 
always surprised to learn that these people are quite modern in their 
dress. 

Many people, upon receiving an invitation to speak to us, are 
frightened or self-conscious because of a foreign accent. It took a 
great deal of persuading to get a Chinese gentleman to talk last 
semester. He was positive the children would laugh at him. Upon 
being convinced that nothing like that would happen, he consented 
to appear. Besides his very fine talk on the products and industries 
of China, he illustrated every point with excellent blackboard draw- 
ings. He spent two hours w vith the children. That ev ening he asked 
if it would be possible for him to talk again in two w eeks. During 
the interim he sent to San Francisco for a particular Chinese musical 
instrument, collected some very fine records of Chinese music, and 
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spent the time during his following visit explaining the difference 
between Chinese music and the music with which the children were 
familiar. This he did through his records and by means of his in- 
struments. 

During the study of these cultural groups every attempt is made 
to bring about a more tolerant understanding of the people of an- 
other culture. Through a study of their songs, the folk dances, their 
recreations, their festiv als, and their dress, the food, the w ays they 
make a living, their ways of building their houses, their education, 
religion, and their unusual customs, the attempt is made to get the 
children to understand that although some of their ways may be 
different from ours, these ways were suited to the land from which 
they came and that many of their customs brought here have made 
our lives more colorful and beautiful. 

The psy chological effect on these cultural groups in bringing them 
in to share in this cooperative enterprise of building a curriculum is 
manifested in many ways. Their eagerness to share and help is equal 
to that tolerance and understanding ‘for the people of another culture 
which one sees being built up in the minds of children. 

As one typically New England child wrote at the conclusion of 
a unit on Scandinavian life, “I wish I were a Swede.” 


Another fourth-grade group was studying the contributions 
of the American Negro to our way of life. The pupils were not 
very enthusiastic about the Negroes. They did not seem to have 
the appeal that is usually experienced when Mexico, Japan, or 
China is studied. The teacher invited a local Negro woman of 
culture and refinement to come to the room and speak to the 
boys and girls. This understanding person told the boys and 
girls about her race—where her people had come from and how 
they first came into this country. She spoke with no bitterness, 
but rather with great understanding. She related the story of the 
great struggle her race has made for life itself and what it is try- 
ing to do today; she referred to their pride in our country and 
their contributions to the world. Marian Anderson, Paul Robe- 
son, Dr. Alan Locke, and Dr. George Washington Carver were 
mentioned as a few presentday Negro characters who are mak- 
ing contributions for all Americans to enjoy. 

This guest had brought her own fourth-grade girl to the class- 
room with her, and together they sang some of the beautiful 
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Negro spirituals. This delightful experience changed for the 
time being at least the attitude of that group of boys and girls 
toward the Negro race. One child said, “I never thought colored 
people could be pretty, but Mrs. K-——— is beautiful, isn’t she?” 

Sometimes foreign-born children from one school are called 
upon to go to another school that is studying their culture. Sev- 
eral Chinese refugee boys in one of the junior high schools were 
invited to an elementary school to help a group there under- 
stand the customs and manners of the Chinese people. By com- 
paring and contrasting practices of the two countries, both the 
Chinese and the American boys and girls understood each other 
better. The Chinese pupils could make the American boys and 
girls understand that to the Chinese the American ways are just 
as “funny” as the Chinese ways are to the Americans. The 
American boys and girls had much more appreciation for the 
Chinese education when the system of writing and reading was 
explained, and great respect was manifested when one of the 
Chinese boys drew a beautiful Chinese flag on the blackboard 
and later explained the dragon symbol. These Chinese boys left 
that elementary school feeling a part of this nation, for, altho 
they were refugees, they had made a contribution to the children 
of their new land. 


CuLture BUILDING IN THE SENIOR HiGH SCHOOL 


In Santa Barbara High School there has been for the last five 
years a sophomore course called “Builders Together,” the sub- 
title of which is “An Adventure in World Friendship.” The 
backbone of the course is learning to know and to understand 
those races which have built the community, Chief among these 
have been the Spanish, the Scandinavians, the Italians, the Brit- 
ish, and the Orientals. 

It is one thing to read in a book that Italy is famous for beauti- 
ful lace and pottery; it is quite another for Jane and Bob to see 
cobweb-like lace and golden pottery on exhibit in their own 
public library. It is one thing to read about the crofters of Scot- 
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land; it is a much more vital experience to see shawls, brooches, 
chairs, and tables that have come from the actual cottages. One 
most important byproduct of these exhibits, as far as the school is 
concerned, has been the personal contact of the students with 
the men and women who have been on hand to explain the dis- 
plays. 

Perhaps an even more important community culture contact 
for the high-school students has been the almost endless stream 
of townfolk who have been willing to come and talk to classes 
about their countries. One remembers with joy, for instance, 
such people as the following: a Presbyterian minister who had 
worked as a missionary with American Mexicans; a Danish nurse, 
a woman of culture and charm, who had served during the First 
World War; the wife of a rancher who said, “Oh, but I can’t 
talk that long to young people,” and then found herself so be- 
sieged with questions from eager students that she could have 
talked three times as long had time permitted; a teacher of Span- 
ish from the local college, herself a member of an old Spanish 
family, imbued with their legends, who described the art of Old 
Spain and Mexico; a Norwegian restaurant keeper who spread 
the delicacies of his kaltbord before classes of students at so 
small a price that he could not possibly have “broken even”; an 
Italian boy who brought lovely replicas of art treasures that his 
father and mother had recently brought back from Italy; a 
Scotsman who came in full kiltie regalia and explained each 
article of the uniform to a wide-eyed class and then ended by 
reading to them “A Man’s a Man for A’ That.” These examples 
show the variety of experiences that came to the students, but 
nothing can show the shining eyes, the warm smiles, the eager 
welcome that made both foreign-born and native realize that the 
interest was genuine and that each was in truth a “builder” for 
the good of his own community and the world. 

World friendship was built, too, in another way. Students 
asked eagerly for correspondents from the countries in which 
they were particularly interested. One substitute teacher, herself 
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a Scandinavian, became so interested, even tho she taught but a 
day or two, that she secured correspondents for six or seven 
students in one class. Every letter that came was shared with the 
entire group, and many were the comments on the things that 
these pen friends in other countries were doing. 


CoLoNIAL AND Paciric CuLrures EXuHIsits 


The American Colonial and Pacific cultural exhibits in Santa 
Barbara were most worthwhile and resulted in broadened con- 
cepts, fuller understandings, and heightened appreciations on the 
part of the students who saw them. The Colonial exhibit, when 
visited by an eleventh-grade American problems class, and the 
Pacific cultures by a twelfth-grade American problems class, 
produced some interesting comments from the students them- 
selves. 


C. L., a colored boy, said: 


I was very much interested by the exhibits of Pacific relations. 
The exhibits of the different cultural backgrounds were brought out 
by the native dress, their art handicraft, and their food. The fruits 
that were shown in the exhibit gave us a very vivid picture of the 
differences between their dishes and ours. Their F ilipino newspapers 
gave me an idea of their opinions, likes, and dislikes, They had the 
same funny-papers that we find here on the mainland and their sport 
pages were devoted to stories of our athletes, such as Henry Arm- 
strong, Lou Ambers, and a few baseball stars. 


Of the Colonial exhibit, R. H. said: 


Exhibits of this sort can be very educational to a progressive and 
orderly class. At any rate, our American Problems class found it so. 
I believe everyone brought back some interesting fact he had never 
known before, and many students gathered a wealth of information 
from which oral reports could be given. 

There was one phase of this exhibit which attracted me more 
than some of the others. This phase was the Colonial furniture. The 
old spinning wheels, chests, and cabinets seemed to display subtly 
the characteristics of the period. If this furniture could talk, it could 
no doubt tell thrilling tales of the dangerous Colonial times. What 
could be more educational than an exhibit that reflects the traits of 
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the period? Every unit of study should be, I believe, concluded with 
an excursion to some exhibit pertaining to the unit. In this way, the 
student is able to obtain visual knowledge of the subject. 


A. P. wrote: 


It’s interesting to study manners and customs from books, but a 
person cannot get a clear picture of a race or a period that way. 
That is why exhibits, such as the one we saw at the library, are so 
interesting to me. From these exhibits a person can actually see the 
progress made by people in their art, dress, customs, etc. For ex- 
ample, the Colonial furniture we saw, it seemed to me, was made 
neither for comfort nor beauty. The furniture we saw was crudely 
built and very simple in line. It is, therefore, interesting to see how 
far we have come in redesigning furniture—ours being comfortable, 
beautiful in line, and inexpensive, in comparison to that of 150 years 
ago. 


Cutture BuiLpinc in ADULT EDUCATION 


In all adult education classes, teachers emphasize the value to 
American life of the addition of the arts, crafts, music, and char- 
acteristics of foreign immigrants. Teachers try to make occasions 
for appreciation of Southern Europeans, Latin Americans, and 
Orientals, the countries whose peasant labor we use most on the 
West Coast and whose ideologies are far more remote than those 
of the dictatorships. 

Teachers of citizenship classes at all levels of instruction de- 
velop the atmosphere of a family of nations in their classes. At 
the first meeting of every new group of candidates for citizen- 
ship the principal stresses the analogy between love of mother 
and of mother country and of choosing a wife outside the family 
and cleaving to her; of retaining pride in the homeland but cher- 
ishing ideals of America; of making intelligent, conscious con- 
tributions to a land made wholly by and of immigrants. 

Every quarter a naturalization class is received into citizenship. 
A committee from the Santa Barbara Women’s Club shakes 
hands with each new citizen and presents him with a small silk 
flag provided by the Elks Lodge. A reception is given each class 
by some civic or patriotic society, and emphasis is placed on the 
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gifts they bear to the adopted country as well as on the obliga- 
tions of citizenship. 

Visiting teachers who work in the homes praise the home arts 
of the women of many nationalities—the weaving of the Scandi- 
navians, cooking of the Italians, and drawnwork of the Mexicans. 
Many teachers try to attend festivals of various nations—dances 
at Solvang, Italian banquets, the two Mexican Independence 
Days (from the French, May 5; from Spain, September 15), and 
Japanese doll festivals. 

“Not words but ideas Americanize” is the slogan. Hence an 
adult education-sponsored Mexican parent-teacher association 
conducts meetings in Spanish and helps to bridge the wide chasm 
between familiar customs of Mexico and strange customs found 
in their new homes for rearing young people. 

The love of flowers is perhaps the obvious and strong motive 
found in every Mexican. A Mexican garden club gives plants 
to its members and suggests methods foe growing them. A gar- 
dener buys a sack of fertilizer and doles it out by the dime’s 
worth. The year’s work culminates in a two-day, week-end 
fiesta, at which the mayor and others interested in the garden 
club speak. Inside FE] Faro, Mexican School parent-teac her as- 
sociation headquarters, is a display of potted plants and bouquets 
exhibited by the Mexicans. It is a complete “native” festival. The 
city park departments lend their flower show tables, set them 
up, and give advice thruout the year. 

The Mexican Garden Club sponsors a clean-up and plant 
movement thruout the year, culminating during Better Homes 
Week. A committee of club women inspects the gardens, mak- 
ing a personal contact not otherwise accomplished. A A garden 
tour to several of the best yards climaxes the year—a tour that 
leads many astonished American women thru clean yards and 
neat, scrubbed, proud little houses. A window-card indicates 
improvements made and kept up—not prizes or competition of 
any kind, even of flowers; sixty-nine window cards were given 
out in 1937, four hundred and fifteen in 1940. 
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On the last Sunday at the end of the school year, the teachers 
of Mexican women and sponsors of the parent-teacher associa- 
tion and the garden club are asked, with one or two social 
workers, to be the guests of officers of these societies at a dinner 
prepared and served by them at Neighborhood House. This is a 
gracious and moving occasion of much expression of mutual ap- 
preciation. 


Chapter XV 


FARM CHILDREN BECOME WORLD CITIZENS 


Jennie M. Haver 


Hunterdon County, New Jersey 


In hearts too young for enmity 

There lies the way to make men free; 

Where children’s friendships are world-wide, 
New ages will be glorified, 

Let child love child and strife will cease. 
Disarm the hearts, for that is peace. 


Education is the general term that we give to those forces 
which guide, direct, and encourage the growth pattern of the 
individual. Good teaching is a matter of growth on the part of 
teachers. Now, if ever, American teachers face a tremendous 
task in providing a school program that will meet the needs of 
children in a democracy. Surrounded by wars, national conflicts, 
hatred, and intolerance, all teachers in this country with freedom 
of person, mind, and spirit must do double duty in the task of 
spreading education and teaching the principles of democracy. 
Teachers in rural areas face a special challenge. 

Hunterdon County is in the western part of New Jersey, bor- 
dering on the Delaware River. It is 439.12 square miles in area 
and according to the census of 1940 has a population of 36,766. 
It is essentially a typical American rural county with dairying, 
poultry raising, and general farming as the principal industries. 

The teachers of North Hunterdon are trying to cultivate a 
positive, constructive attitude on the part of the children in their 
education for world understanding thru a program of developin 
friendship between our school boys and girls and children « 
like age in other countries. 
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CoRRESPONDENCE WITH OTHER COUNTRIES 


During one year eighty-two children in our rural schools 
corresponded with children in foreign lands. Some of the coun- 
tries represented were China, Japan, New Zealand, Australia, 
Syria, Iraq, Palestine, Union of South Africa, Mexico, England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Greece, France, Norway, Poland, Hungary, 
and the Ukraine. The letters received by our pupils are most 
interesting. One of our sixth-grade girls sent a letter to a girl 
in New Zealand in November 1940 and received the following 
letter on February 24, 1941. 


Petone, Wellington 
18-1-'41 
Dear Vivian: 


When I received your letter I wondered who it was from as it was 
three years ago since I wrote for a penfriend. But now I will tell you 
about myself and where I live as you wanted to know. 

I am nearly fourteen and go to the Hatt V alley High School. 
My hobbies are stamp collecting, gymnastics, sports of any kind 
especially swimming and running and baseball. I have a brother 
and a sister both younger than my vself. I am a very keen member of 
the Y.M.C.A. where we not only ‘help the soldiers in camps but also 
specialize in gymnastics. 

I do not live in a city but in a large town which is in between 
two cities. On one side of us is the Lower Hatt C ity and eight miles 
away on the other side is Wellington the capital of N.Z. To tell 
you how many shops we have would take several pages. I will in- 
clude some photos taken in Petone. 

New Zealand is not a land inhabited by Maoris who run round in 
flax moats doing hakas as a lot of people in America seem to think 
but a land which has large towns, air lines which go from one end of 
the country to the other, railways and service cars which travel over 
land routes. Of course in Rotorua (I suppose you have heard of it) 
there are a lot of Maoris who live as they did many hundreds of 
years in mats and cook their meals in the boiling water pools. At 
Rotorua there are also pools of bubbling mud, geysers which shoot 
hundreds of feet into the air and beautiful lakes of pink, blue and 
green. We have many other beauty spots such as Mt. Egmont, 
Pukekura Park, Waitomo Caves. Until October the Centennial 
Exhibition was one of the chief attractions in New Zealand. Of 
course our Exhibition was not quite so large as the World Fair in 
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America owing to the war stopping a lot of material and pavilions 
coming. 

You asked me what I thought of the war. Well for one thing I 
think Mussolini will be getting slimmer if he runs away from our 
troops much more. Really I think if the countries could live in peace 
the world would be a happier place. 

The photographs of Petone and the one of Rotorua are ones I 
thought might interest you. Jackson Street is the main street but it 
is a lot longer than in the photo, General Motors is a factory where 
cars are put together and sold. The photo of Petone beach is taken 
at the ugly end of it. At the other end is Memorial Bathing Pavilion 
in memory of Captain Cook and his crew as it was on this beach 
they landed and claimed New Zealand for Great Britain. The Maori 
women doing their washing in one of the pools of Hot Water is a 
familiar scene at Rotorua. 

I go to the Church of England and I left Sunday School last year 
but still regularly attend church. : ; 

Our family Consists of F ather, Mother, my sister Audrey and 
my brother Ken and myself. We have a dog, cat, and budgie. 

‘Well this letter is getting too long so I must close now. Could 
you possibly send me a photo of yourself in your next letter? 


Yours sincerely, 


G S 





TRAVELING MuseuM 


Eight years ago we started a traveling museum in North 
Hunterdon as a further part of our program to vitalize and en- 
rich the work in our rural schools. Every child, and especially 
those pupils in remote rural schools, should have an opportunity 
to see and handle materials that are usually tucked away in in- 
accessible museums. When Mexico, Liberia, or far away New 
Zealand are studied in school, the slow learning child will come 
to life and the bright child be galvanized into passionate inter- 
est if he can study at close range a piece of Tolteca pottery 
buried near an Indian pyramid long before the time of Cortez, a 
leopard’s tooth and claw from Liberia, or a book showing the 
glories of New Zealand, the scenic playground of the Pacific. 

Museum exhibits have been prepared from countries all over 
the world to help promote friendship and understanding between 
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our children and foreign nations, Thru the friendly, generous 
help of the foreign diplomatic and consular officers in the United 
States and our diplomatic and consular officers abroad we have 
received unusually good material for school use, such as greetings 
from the ambassadors, trade reports, travel bulletins, posters, 
stamps, foreign newspapers and magazines, and an occasional 
souvenir. The articles from each country are assembled and 
placed in a special museum box which was purchased for this 
use and then are sent from school to school as needed. So far we 
have sixty-five countries represented in our museum collections. 
Incidentally, the children are discovering a new world that is 
quite unlike the old geography-book model. 

These traveling museum exhibits, some meager, others quite 
elaborate, give the children in our rural schools an opportunity 
to widen their experience beyond the daily horizon of their 
village or farm homes. The Liberian exhibit, for example, has an 
interesting history. A few years ago an Illinois girl visited our 
rural schools as part of her training to prepare for mission work 
in Liberia. When she returned on furlough she sent the helping 
teacher a list of Liberian curios which she wished to sell. This 
list was discussed with the school children who were asked to 
select articles which they would like to see. The boys selected 
the leopard’s tooth and claw. These are considered lucky charms 
by the natives because they give the wearer some of the leopard’s 
cunning. They are not easy to buy because hunting leopards 
is dangerous work. The Liberians believe that the best way to 
help a baby cut his teeth easily is to hang a leopard’s tooth on a 
string around his neck. 

The chief’s gown was selected by the girls. This is woven in 
narrow strips and sewed together. The cotton is raised by the 
women, just a few stalks growing in the yard. There is no ma- 
chinery used until the weaving, then the men weave it on nar- 
row looms and have the warp running several times around the 
house. When the long strip is woven, they watch the pattern 
so that when the piece is cut and sewed together the whole de- 
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sign appears on the completed cloth. In addition to the chief’s 
robe and leopard’s tooth and claw, the following articles were 
selected for the museum: a native wooden comb, a piassava 
broom made without a handle, a wild boar’s tusk, a basket from 
the Timne tribe, a Kpwessi handbag of woven grass, a Kru 
sleeping mat, a rattan sewing basket with cover, an elaborate 
bead bangle, beautiful woven grass bracelets and ring, a native 
toothbrush made of rattan, a beach bean used by the women to 
touch up their eyelids to make their eyes bright, and last of all 
a large basket to be used as a trunk when the native travels— 
carried on his head, of course. This Liberian exhibit, plus an 
appreciative class, makes a perfect setting for teaching home life 
in tropical Africa. 

One year we received a beautiful Japanese exhibit from the 
Kokusai Bunka Shinkokai (The Society for International Cul- 
tural Relations) in Tokyo. This exhibit consists of one case of 
children’s illustrated books on Japan and two cases of toys. Dur- 
ing the same year Miss Miya Sannomiya, a staff member of the 
Japanese Society, visited our schools. She was a charming 
young woman and did much thru her talks to interest the school 
children in Japan. On her return to Japan she carried with her 
gifts from North Hunterdon, hundreds of American stamps for 
the Japanese school children, and a case of American books for 
the Kokusai Bunka Shinkokai. 

Much valuable teaching material has been assembled by the 
helping teacher and filed for ready reference for teacher use. For 
example, when a teacher asks for material to help her plan a unit 
on Peru she is given the folder labeled “Peru” and in it finds 
study articles from teach .s’ magazines, clippings from news- 
papers, pictures showing arts and crafts, suggestions for travel 
including an airway map, and a list of source material. So far, 
this reference material has been filed under seventy-five head- 
ings from “Arts and Crafts” to “World Friendship.” This 
scheme is practical, a great timesaver, and coordinates beautifully 
with our traveling museum system. 
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VISITORS FROM ABROAD 


Years ago, Rabindranath Tagore said, “The activity repre- 
sented in human education is a world-wide one; it is a great 
movement of universal cooperation interlined by different ages 
and countries.” Visiting educators from foreign countries help 
to keep North Hunterdon in touch with worldwide movements 
in education—especially so in rural education—and help to 
give our teachers and children a breadth of understanding and 
a largeness of outlook which is peculiarly needed in rural sec- 
tions. During one year we had visitors from Nova Scotia, 
Brazil, Argentina, Australia, Liberia, Rhodesia, Germany, Eng- 
land, Sw meine Turkey, China, Japan, and India. 

A Chinese graduate student, visiting the county to make a 
study of rural supervision, spoke to the children in seven schools 
about “School Customs and Child Life in China.” The pupils 
were interested in his talk and even more interested in his fine 
personality. One boy’s comment, “Say, Miss Haver, he is a fine 
Chinaman!” was quite illuminating. Such contacts as these help 
to correct provincial habits of thinking, promote mutual good- 
will and understanding, and give children a world perspective. 

The helping teacher is deeply grateful for the inspiration that 
these friendly visitors from other lands have given to her. One, 
the headmaster of a village school in India, dark of skin, with a 
flowing white turban, helped her to sense the need of under- 
privileged children not only in this country but all over the 
world. They were observing the simplest kind of hot-lunch 
program in a one-room school. ‘The visitor was deeply moved, 
tears stood in his eyes as he turned to the helping teacher. “In 
America,” he said, “you not only teach the children but you 
also feed them! In my village the boys have one small cup of rice 
a day; from the time they are born until they die, they never 
have enough to eat.” 

The visitors from South Africa have been particularly helpful: 
Dr. J. R. Malan, of the Teachers Training College, Graaff- 
Reinet, South Africa; Dr. A. L. Charles, inspector of schools, 
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Cape Town; Mrs. M. E. Rothman, a social worker, from Swel- 
lendam, Cape Province; and her daughter, Anna Rothman, di- 
rector of the Albany Museum, Grahamstown, South Africa, who 
came to North Hunterdon to study our traveling museum. 

Iman E. Schatzmann, of Switzerland, who was in this coun- 
try making a survey study of progressive education in rural 
schools, visited in a number of our schools and gave talks about 
Switzerland. 

No records have been kept of our school visitors from for- 
eign lands, but a few names are in the guest book in the helping 
teacher’s home. With world conditions as they are now, one 
pauses to wonder where some of our former visitors are today: 


Margaret M. Struthers, Manchester, England 
Neomi Sari, Isparta, Turkey 

Maria P. Guimaraes, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
Rogelia Lozana, Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Lottie E. Bardach, Diisseldorf, Germany 
Gladys E. Pendred, Perth, Australia 

T. Y. Tang, Shensi, China 

Garfield Davey, Truro, England 

Harlan M. Cox, Truro, Nova Scotia 
Abelard J. Desenclos, Damien, Haiti 
Madelene Crump, Melbourne, Australia 
Sang-Sen Yui, Kankow, China 

David R. Jenkins, Wellington, New Zealand 
Mrs. Premnath Dass, Lucknow, India 
Hadassa VanVriesland, Jerusalem, Palestine 
Gonzalo Abad, Ecuador 

Fritz Thon, Berlin, Germany 

Khalid El Hashimi, Iraq 

Julianna Van Regteren, Altena, Holland 

E. F. Turner, Sydney, Australia 

Andrew B. Doig, Scotland 

George B. Molefe, Natal, South Africa 
Kamol Bhaopichitr, Bangkok, Siam 


Education for peace, or as we usually speak of it, education 
for world friendship, has become part of a continuing program 
in North Hunterdon. International understanding, like char- 
acter education, must be a part of every lesson taught. First of 
all our school children must recognize that altho there may be 
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Incidentally, thanks to the exchange of stamps, the International 
Club of the Junior College for Women in Beyrouth has an in- 
teresting collection of American stamps and scores of our chil- 
dren have “Cedar of Lebanon” stamps. 

Each year a collection of stamps is taken to the schools in the 
North Hunterdon district and every child is allowed to select 
one stamp for himself, whether he is a collecter or not. A brief 
talk is given about stamp collecting as an interesting hobby. 
Every other year an International Stamp Exhibit is held in one 
of the central schools and all the schools send beautifully 
mounted stamp exhibits. 

There has been a marked change in the attitude of many ot 
our stamp collectors toward people in other lands. When one 
has gained from study and observation a clear picture of the 
typical characteristics of another people and has learned to value 
another nation’s culture, he will not accept without challenge 
those widespread criticisms which float in the popular thought. 
While governments talk armament, the hearts of our rural boys 
and girls have been slowly opening to a friendship which knows 
no boundaries. 


Chapter XVI 


REDISCOVERING FOLKWAYS 


Neue Appy 


Broadway High School 
Seattle, Washington 


In a lumber town of southwest Washington in a school at- 
tended by thirty-seven distinct nationalities a group of students 
and their teacher discovered a rich vein of folkways and engaged 
in the interesting task of bringing them to the surface. We were 
studying world literature. Someone had read “The Twa Cor- 
bies” and was explaining certain interesting features of the old 
English ballad when a Russian woman who had been invited to 
visit our high-school class said, “Why, that’s almost exactly like 
a poem I learned in Russia.” After a little urging she recited what 
she could recall of the original poem and translated it for us. 
Then we talked about the persistence of similar basic story 
themes in the very old literature of many lands, and one boy 
told us how in Finland the Kalevala was recited aloud in the 
meeting halls by the older men of the villages, each group of 
listeners joining in on familiar passages. Thus the story was car- 
ried along by word of mouth. 

Later in the week this particular Finnish boy and a Finnish 
girl, sitting on desks a little above the group, gave us a recitation 
of part of the Kalevala, the boy reading in Finnish, the girl, 
alternately, an English translation. 

Questions began to arise. Was the Kalevala a literary epic or a 
folk epic? How did folk literature arise? What stories that were 
told at home had European folk material in them? Which had 
pioneer material? Surprisingly few students professed to know 
anything about the stories of their people and their people’s 
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As in the Old Country 


Courtesy of National Youth Administration, Washington, D. C. 
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people. So we decided to find out what books had to say about 
folk literature, and from that point to dig into our community’s 
folk resources. 

The preliminary study extended over several weeks. After 
discovering much regarding European sources, we sent searching 
parties into American literature for comparative values and into 
stories of modern industry and science, attempting to find the 
roots and establish the fact that folk material is a growing part of 
any era. Some sources of American folk tales we found useful 
were: 


GENERAL: Pound, Louise. American Ballads and Songs. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1922. 
Sandburg, Carl. American Songbag. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1927. 


Cowpoy: Finger, Charles J. Frontier Ballads. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran and Co., 1927. 
Lomax, John A. Cowboy Songs and Other Frontier 
Ballads. New York: Sturgis and Walton, 1926. 
Thorpe, Howard. Songs of Cowboys. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1928. 


INDIAN: Curtis, Jeremiah. Myths of the Modocs. New York: 
Little, Brown and Co., 1928. 
Grinnell, George. Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk 
Tales. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1904. 
Parsons, Elsie Clews. American Indian Life. New 
York: B. W. Ruebsch, 1922. 


NEGro: Harris, Joel Chandler. Nights with Uncle Remus. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1928. 
Harris, Joel Chandler. Uncle Remus. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Co., 1881. 
Johnson, James. First and Second Books of Ameri- 
can Negro Spirituals. New York: Viking Press, 
1926. 
Odum, H. W., and Johnson, G. B. Negro Worka- 
day Songs. Chapel Hill, N. C.: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1926. 
Prickett, Newbell N. Folk Beliefs of the Southern 
Negro. Chapel Hill, N. C.: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1926. 
Talley, Thomas N. Negro Folk Rhymes (Wise and 
Otherwise). New York: Macmillan Co., 1922. 
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White, Newman. American Negro Folk Songs. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1928. 


Lumberjack: Gray, Roland. Songs and Ballads of the Maine 
Lumberjack. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1924. 
Rickaby, Franz. Ballads and Songs of a Shanty-Boy. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1924. 
Shepard, Esther. Paul Bunyan. Seattle, Wash.: Mc- 
Neil Press, 1924. 
Stevens, James. Paul Bunyan. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1925. 

SECTIONAL AND Cox, John. Folk Songs of the South, Cambridge, 

INDUSTRIAL: Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1905. 
Danes, Arthur. Traditional Ballads of Virginia. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1929. 
Montague, Margaret P. Up Eel River. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1928. 
Thomas, Jean. Devil’s Ditties—Being Songs of the 
Kentucky Mountain People. Chicago: W. Wilbur 
Hatfield, 1931. 
Wightman, Francis P. Jingle, Jangle, Jumbly Lays 
in de Good Old Cottoney Days. New York: J. F. 
Taylor and Co., 1899. 
Wyman, Lorraine. Love Tunes: Folk Songs from 
the Kentucky Mountains. New York: H. Gray Co., 
1926, 


Before beginning our local investigation we set three stand- 
ards: (a) all contributions were to have been mellowed by age; 
(b) they were to have been passed on by word of mouth; and 
(c) they were to be unrecorded material as far as the reciter 
knew. Three types were chosen: (a) stories of foreign origin; 
(b) stories of pioneer days in America, preferably in our com- 
munity; and (c) family stories. To make the participation com- 
plete for each class, those who could not find a genuine folk 
story were asked to give a modern one of their own making. 

Those students combed the town for stories. One girl reported: 
“My grandmother was drinking coffee last Sunday morning 
when she remarked ‘My! We didn’t always have such good 
coffee as this.’ Realizing this might be the folk story I was in 
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search of, of course I urged her on, and she proceeded to tell the 
following. . . .” 

One Danish boy told how, when once his busy, work-absorbed 
father had “opened up,” he could scarcely be prevailed upon to 
halt. When asked if his father would come to school and talk, 
the boy replied that he was quite sure his dad would not. He 
said that his father had to be primed almost without his being 
aware of the fact and that consciousness of an audience might 
cut off the flow of stories. 

Another boy attempting to extract a story said to his dad, “But 
can’t you think of anything?” 

Reported this boy: “On I pleaded, still looking for a suitable 
story, and back came the same old answer, ‘Nothing has ever 
happened to me.’ My dad has been a sailor and traveled all over 
the world, yet he couldn’t give me an experience of his own, so 
I had to be content with a little incident he told about his uncle. 

“*There, that’s all,’ said my dad, ‘but now that you have 
finished writing your story, I’ll tell you I know plenty of stories. 
I’m not telling them to you, tho. You'll pack them to school and 
give them to those teachers who are always looking for some- 
thing to check us poor dads on.’” Thus the boy concluded his 
report. 

None of the stories was edited for it was felt that removal of 
even student errors made in recording would destroy part of the 
authenticity. And where students had tried to portray the orig- 
inal character as in: “Grandad settles down to a comfortable 
position; stars twinkle in his eyes as he starts, ‘Well, it happened 
out Iowa way back in ’81. We was all at a barn dance. All the 
ladies was dressed in white while us men-folks had on our 
colored breeches. Fit us tight around the legs, them there 
breeches did,’” the colloquial speech was carefully preserved. 

Tales from abroad had themes of death, ghosts, superstitions 
of all sorts, origins of family names, fairy and legendary stories, 
and stories illustrative of national characteristics. Typical of 
these last were the Finnish and Russian folk tales related here. 
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THE PRINCE’S REINDEER 
(A Finnish Tale) 


Many years ago in the northern part of Finland lived a powerful 
prince whose most prized possession was a wonderful reindeer. As 
it roamed the surrounding countryside at will, the prince placed a 
shiny copper collar around its neck as a protection from hunters. 

A great Russian hunter came over to Finland on a hunting ex- 
pedition. He travelled very swiftly on skiis over snow-covered ‘lakes 
and mountains in search of game. Then he sighted the prince’s 
reindeer. After furious chase, he overtook it and lifting a huge bow 
to his shoulder sent an arrow straight through its heart. As the arrow 
pierced the reindeer, the prince, who was in his castle, felt a pain 
at his heart. He immediately knew something had befallen his be- 
loved pet, so he set off in search of it. 

Upon discovering the dead body of his reindeer and seeing its 
Russian assailant, he flew into a great rage and picking up a huge 
boulder hurled it at the Russian hunter, crushing him into a thou- 
sand pieces. 

Many years later a Finnish home was built on the site of the 
boulder. And on cold stormy nights the spirit of the deer could be 
seen roaming over snow-covered fields and marshes of the surround- 
ing country side. 

Student’s Note: This folk tale was told to me by an eight-year-old 
Finnish boy, whose mother’s home in Helsinki was supposed to have 
been built on a huge rock. 


THE HORSESHOE AND THE CHERRIES 
(A Russian Tale) 


One sultry summer day, an old man and his son were walking to 
town. On their way the old man noticed a horseshoe and asked his 
son to pick it up. The son pretended he did not hear him and kept 
walking. The man stooped and picked it up. When they reached 
town, the man sold the horseshoe and bought some cherries with 
the money. On the way back home the old man ate the cherries. 
Once he dropped one. His son was v ery thirsty so he stooped, picked 
up the cherry, and ate it. This process was repeated again and again. 
Then the old man turned around and said, “See, if you had picked up 
the horseshoe, we could have divided the cherries equally, but as you 
did not pick it up, you have stooped many times just because you 
were too lazy to stoop once.” 


Over a hundred stories poured in—American stories and stories 
of Norway, Holland, Greece, Finland, Germany, France, 
Croatia, Switzerland, Serbia, the Philippines, Java, and Italy. 
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Not all were told by a descendant of the nationality represented. 
One Russian girl related a Japanese flower story, while a Japanese 
girl brought in a Norwegian legend. 

Sometimes the stories carried amusing footnotes, such as: 
“This is superstition. It is not believed by those who have had a 
good education,” said a Chinese girl. 

A boy, relating a boyhood prank of his father’s wisely com- 
mented, “But if any of us boys would do that, we'd never hear 
the end of it.” 

One began: “This is a story my mother told me as it was told 
to her father, who, in turn, heard it from his father in Sweden.” 

Everyone in the community seemed to have a story. Certain 
values and weaknesses of the work, together with some of the 
actual and possible uses of the folk materials produced, came to 
light. For one thing, literary history and facts became significant 
in the light of their application to the daily experience of the 
student. Also, another link was forged between school and com- 
munity to insure greater friendliness, interest in class work, and 
a genuine willingness on both sides to cooperate in other later 
projects. 

Effort and enjoyment were stimulated in the classroom. A live 
boy contributing to a living literature strikes a responsive chord 
in any audience. None of us, I am sure, will ever forget one 
Finnish boy’s story of a horse. Handicapped by a speech defect 
and using the crudest English, he told his story. His round, 
humorous face shone with pleasure, and so vigorously did he 
embellish his account with side comments and original gestures 
that he had the entire class unconsciously helping along with 
the production. 

New understanding of their own folk came to a number of 
students and pride in a hitherto shamefacedly-acknowledged 
heritage. The desire to conform to the accepted pattern and the 
eager attempt to measure up in every way to the American con- 
cept of scholastic values causes many a student from foreign- 
born parents to silence the very life blood in his veins lest he 
become an object of ridicule. Fierce loyalty to the land of his 
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ancestors is often there, but the stronger the tie, the greater the 
desire to bury it deep under protecting layers of outward indif- 
ference or flippancy. 

After the stories were put into written form, their usability 
increased thru a wider span of exchange. Students selected stories 
for rereading in other English classes. Speakers were sent out. 
Papers were exchanged in class and were read and commented 
upon. Suggestions for continuation of the study into broader 
fields were given. Many of these have subsequently been used 
in Seattle classes by: 


. Adding music to the stories as in the Kentucky folk 
bosieie Gloria later did this when a younger sister made up 
a small story of pixies and fairies modeled on her grandmother’s 
Swedish tale. Reinterpreting the stories thru ballad, drama, or 
linked episodes, and using the short prose narratives for radio 
skits. 

Bringing in of community storytellers to relate their stories 
in a foreign tongue, with student translation into English. Once 
it was an Italian fishstall owner that was heard; another time a 
fine old Indian woman who sang mission songs. 

3. Searching for the epic or folk quality in the modern social 
structure of daily life, as in the Westport tragedy when seven- 
teen fishing boats were wrecked in a storm and lost, or in the 
ninety-three-day maritime strike, or, from a lumber camp, the 
snapping of a rusty guy wire crushing out the life of a popular 
young athlete. 

4. Illustrating the folk materials in clay, wood, drawings, 
costumes, and other possible media. 

5. Consciously attempting to build thru group rather than in- 
dividual enterprise into the specialized fields of school life such 
as foreign languages, history, oral expression, or art by union 
with folk projects. In a combined class of literature and civics all 
the work of a nine-week period centered around the topics of 
war and peace, tolerance and intolerance, propaganda, inter- 
national understanding, and modern problems. 
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6. Making assurance that so valuable a body of raw material 
within our community be kept growing for the future to help in 
welding the old foreign and the new American into a “creative 
Americanism.” 

In every one of these, the foreign backgrounds of the class 
members were drawn upon. It was June Chinn who said in a 
paper on prejudice: “I am a Chinese, yet | am proud to say in 
spite of wars and militarism in Japan my best friends are Hideko 

and Miyako ———, two Japanese girls.” It was a Polish 
girl who told us of her deep love for her “little Mother” to whom 
she could not express the thoughts she needed to say because the 
girl’s heart-speech was English, and the mother’s Polish. And it 
was shy Greta who said: “My mother was treated like ‘Lummox’ 
when she came here, an immigrant girl, years ago. I'd like to tell 
her story.” 

The chief weakness of our work was that we were content to 
produce without taking a long view. We were concerned only 
with the present. Tomorrow might take care of itself. Yet the 
responsibility for securing for the student some meaningful value 
in the future for that which he creates usefully today lies within 
the teacher. Lacking that surety, there is often no greatly valu- 
able creation in the present. Until hundreds of projects such as 
ours can become more than interesting exercises in the recording 
and reliving of a long dead past, and until their utilization forges 
a strong link with the future, they are as meaningless for us as 
a calico pony to the Chinook Indian hurtling his Packard along 
the pine-shadowed road toward the reservation. 








Chapter XVII 


ELEVENTH-GRADERS WRITE 


ANNIE L. PETERS 


Bolton High School 
Alexandria, Louisiana 


I sit each day with Sidney’s “ ‘Fool,’ said my Muse to me, 
‘Look in thy heart and write’” facing me, from where it is 
lettered on a frieze. One morning I brought a student-written 
number of the Scholastic, a national high-school magazine, to 
my English class and read the pupils a story of Sam Houston 
by a Texan pupil; another, of the gold rush by a Californian 
junior; and one of Heinrich Knickerbocker by a New York 
girl. After several days of this type of reading, in which I re- 
ceived splendid help from a history teacher, I made out a simple, 
brief questionnaire to be answered by my pupils: 

1. Of what nationality were your ancestors? 

2. How did they happen to come to America? 

3. Write a one-sentence description of some ancestor of yours of 
whom you are proud. 

4. Do the same for some person in this community who is not 
related to you. (You need not put your name if you do not wish 
to do so.) 


A tabulation of the replies showed that there were pupils 
descended from nine different nationalities, ranked by frequency 
as follows: English, French, Belgian, Bohemian, Italian, German, 
Czechoslovakian, Brazilian, and Spanish. Because the French 
played such an important part in Louisiana history and perhaps 
because my most talented pupils were of French descent we 
made a study of indigenous French culture. In this process stu- 
dents wrote on such subjects as “St. Denis in Louisiana,” “Julien 
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Poydras of Pointe Coupee,” “Old World Customs in Louisiana,” 
and a host of other subjects concerning the state’s most glam- 
orous men and women, and the part each played in the history 
of Louisiana. Students were urged not to give too many dates 
and other technical data, but to try to create honest pictures of 
human personalities. Those pupils who did not wish to take part 
in this writing did not do so. They continued their “free” writ- 
ing, one even using as his subject a correspondence course in 
embalming. From history we proceeded to individuals, and still 
no attempt was made to write formal biography. Our effort was 
rather to picture than to chronicle. The following student- 
written theme, “My Grandmother Peterman,” 


of papers. 


is one of dozens 


MY GRANDMOTHER PETERMAN 


My grandmother Peterman has been dead for eighteen years, and 
I am only fifteen, but she has been a dominant influence i in my life 
and is as vivid a personality as any of those I have really known. 
She died, but continued to live in the hearts of her children and 
those who knew her well, for she had such forceful convictions that 
they could not die. 

I look like her, and since this year’s styles have gone back to 
former times for their motif the likeness is accentuated. I sit before 
the mirror with an old daguerreotype of her in my hand and wonder 
at the resemblance my self. When I was a mere infant, they used to 
take me to Avoy elles Parish, her former home, to visit, and I heard 
on every side, “Mais, the very spit and image of her Grandmother 
Peterman, mais oui!” I recall my bewilderment over that word, 
“spit.” At that time my only association with it was a good spanking 
for “spitting” on a neighbor i in a fit of rage. I was to learn later that 
time and place can alter the meaning of words strangely, but I still 
think “the spit and image” is an odd expression. 

Grandmother Peterman’s ancestors came from France, and she 
always emphasized that the particular part of France from which 
they came was Paris. For whatever Belle Bordelon (that was Grand- 
mother’s name before she met Grandfather) felt for Louisiana, that 
affection did not include the way the natives had changed the 
French language into a patois called “Cajen.” She was born in Marks- 
ville, Louisiana, but since schools were scarce in this state, and the 
faith of her family strong in Catholic education, she was sent to 
Nazareth, Kentucky, to school. There she made such progress that 
she soon helped the Sisters teach French, but she would not continue 
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there longer than was necessary for her to graduate, although they 
offered her a permanent position. To her French was “la belle 
langue” and in her eyes Louisiana had sinned unforgivably by adopt- 
ing English as its official tongue. To Louisiana, however, she cher- 
ished undying loyalty and so she would not leave it. She taught all 
of her own "children to speak French fluently and often quoted 
Chaucer’s descriptions of Madame Eglantine’s French as being “of 
the school of Stratford-at-the-Bow.” The child who asked a special 
privilege was reasonably sure of an affirmative if his request was 
made in good French. 

Grandmother Peterman not only spoke French, but sang its love- 
liest songs in a cultivated high soprano, It was not unusual for her, 
while she was whipping up one of her celebrated “fromage fondus” 
to burst into a spirited song in her cherished language, and the 
“Marksvillians” never quite decided which they enjoyed most, the 
song or the delicious fromage. Her hospitality was unbounded and 
cathaded both food and entertainment. She was inordinately proud 
of her “bisaieul,” Eloe Barbin, whom Louis XIV_ had appointed 
keeper of the stores in Louisiana. She had his letter of appointment 
written in the noted king’s own hand, which she kept in a frame 
hanging on her living room wall. When any one visited in Avoyelles 
Parish, he was always brought to see this treasure, and whether or 
not he appreciated the royal writing, he always appreciated my 
Grandmother Peterman and her versatile accomplishments—and her 
orange wine and “gateaux du rhum.” 

I’ve heard so much of this wonderful lady, I’ve seen so many 
photographs of her, I’ve been told so much that I’m like her in looks, 
in mannerisms, in disposition that she’s as real as Kathy in Wuthering 
Heights was to her sweetheart, but not in the same way, for she’s not 
a bit ghostly, but substantial, and sometimes—if I may say so without 
disrespect—opinionated. When the colleges no longer required so 
many years of French, I decided to drop the course, but one of the 
teachers who belongs somewhere between Grandmother Peterman’s 
school days and mine said, “Why Louise Peterman! The last time I 
ever saw your grandmother, she came to this school during the 
summer session and had the entire school sing the Marseillaise with 
her for the quatorze juillet, anniversary of the storming of the 
Bastille, and she was well in her eighties then. She spoke to them 
as sadly of the dying interest of Louisianians in French as Daudet’s 
schoolmaster did in his heartbreaking The Last Lesson.” I really felt 
Grandmother was interfering with my personal liberty, but never- 
theless night found me conjugating the French verb venir, imperfect 
subjunctive and all. 

This petticoat question is a mooted one in our family. Of course 
Grandmother Peterman wore as many layers of lingerie as an onion 
does of skin, but I don’t think even that warrants the look she gives 
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me when I start out to a dance. Times have changed, so have fabrics, 
but Grandmother Peterman’s eyes simply bore through me as I pass 
her portrait which Benjamin West made actually lifelike, and utterly 
without volition I find myself slinking upstairs to add a petticoat to 
my costume. There’s nothing as changeless as an ancestor, and noth- 
ing as noblesse oblige as an acknowlec dged resemblance. 

Tt can be an asset, too though, for ‘lll my life people have done 
things for me because I am Belle Peterman’s grandchild, and there is 
somewhere deep down in me, myself, a spark of courage which she 
must have left me, for when I’m fighting a losing fight with my con- 
science it reinforces me exactly as Blucher did not do at Waterloo, 
and while a whole group of my classmates are splashing merrily in 
the creek at Fishville, mecca of truants, here I sit w riting an essay, 
but did not my Grandmother Peterman say when her daughters 
rebelled at life, “Our family, mes cheres enfants, has always de- 
manded great sacrifices from its women.’ ’ By such doctrines heroines 
and Grandmother Petermans are made! 


And then came a perfect wave of ancestors, since children are 
natural imitators! A grandfather who had been mayor of Dublin, 
one who was a famous “bugologist,” an aunt who was a pioneer 
teacher. A sketch of Grandfather Marhefka really inspired the 
following paper, “These, My People,” which I consider an ex- 
ample of valuable intercultural understanding for it preserves 
valuable history, creates pride of ancestry in the generation by 
which it is written, and inspires respect in the rest of the class for 
those whom they have formerly classed as foreigners. In this 
particular case the essay was copied by a local paper, by a state 
magazine, and by the Junior Red Cross magazine, thereby calling 
the attention of the entire community to the worth of a “stranger 
in their midst.” 


THESE, MY PEOPLE 


About eight miles east of Alexandria, in the center of Louisiana, 
lies a little Bohemian colony called Kolin. This tiny settlement was 
founded not to secure religious freedom nor to make money, nor 
even to be a great adv enture, Its or igin was an aftermath of the 
World War. 

Increasing unrest, heavy taxation, and the fluctuation of land 
prices made a little group ‘of Bohemians in Czechoslovakia eager to 
find a place of security with a healthful climate where they might 
rear their families and enjoy their hard earned savings. Investigation 
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by a Bohemian leader brought forth an avalanche of land advertise- 
ments from every corner of the earth, for after the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles a customer with ready cash was a real opportunity. Finally, 
one group decided on the Southern states and narrowed that decision 
to Louisiana, where they purchased 6000 acres for what seemed a 
fair price. Goods were packed; livestock disposed of; good-byes 
said; and the trek to the Louisianian Utopia was begun. 

I have heard my grandfather say that on the long voyage on the 
“Fuerst Bismarck” hope never dimmed in spite of lines. storms, and 
incredible discomfort. But when they reached the end of the rain- 
bow, there was no pot of gold. Too late they realized that they had 
been just gullible, and the Yand had been misrepresented. The native 
people resented their coming and gave them unlimited trouble. Be- 
fore houses could be finished, lumber disappeared; cows, hogs, and 
sheep wandered off and had to be bought back. The so-called roads 
were boggy paths; the mail service paralleled the days of Benjamin 
Franklin. 

Disappointment was keen; resentment flared. Those with suf- 
ficient means were leaving to settle elsewhere. They called a meet- 
ing and wrangled interminably. Finally one young man leaped to a 
chair and cried, “Let us fight for our rights! ” At that tense moment 
my grandfather, a man past eighty, rose and spoke the words which 
should be engraved on a monument in our little town of Kolin: 

“Yes, my sons, we must fight for our women and children, for our 
rights, for our self-respect, and we must fight with the only weapon 
that can bring us peace!” In the silence that followed he reached 
for a spade that stood in the chimney corner and walked into the 
yard and began to dig. I do not know by what power he forced them 
to accept his opinion, but I do know that today Kolin, our little 
town, and its surrounding country are prosperous. From red clay 
banks come the most luscious strawberries in the South, for the 
Bohemians are naturally industrious agricultural people. Our vege- 
tables, poultry, eggs, and fruit are all in demand in Alexandria. We 
raise the best’ and prepare them for market intelligently, Our skilled 
workmen do a thriving business in refinishing antiques, in painting, 
in termiting, and in any kind of handwork. 

In a quarter of a century we have taken desolate cut-over land 
and reaped financial independence from it. So carefully have our 
men experimented and cultivated that our cotton and corn yields 
rival those of the rich Mississippi Delta. None of us is rich, but none 
of us is poor. We have neat dwellings, tight barns, and modern 
farming machinery. During the depression, and since, no alphabetical 
organization has functioned in Kolin or in its neighbor town of 
Libuse, and no aid has been accepted from the Federal Govern- 
ment. Other Bohemians from New York, Nebraska, and elsewhere 
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have moved in until today there are perhaps one hundred families 
here. 

We all attend the public schools and most of us go on to the State 
University. Today as I study Europe in current a I am most 
thankful that the Marhefkas, the Slezaks, the Pacholiks, the Cespivas, 
and all the rest had the courage to leave Europe and to become 
Americans. I wonder if the fire of injustice that burned in the souls 
of these pioneers did not become a flame of pure patriotism, for 
Kolin might have become only a bit of Bohemia transplanted to 
Louisiana if all had gone well; it might have been Hitlerized if the 
group had been lacking in courage. Instead it is a bit of America, 
staunch, cooperative, hospitable, peopled by natives of one great 
democracy who have become citizens of another. 

These are my people, 


One cannot quote some of the most gratifying results. ‘They 
never become essays, for often the pupil with the story was 
handicapped by lack of power of expression, but I have secured 
oral reports (in stilted English) which would have warmed the 
cockles of any heart interested in good citizenship based on 
mutual understanding. 

From the same class came “The Last Stand of the Houmas,” 
written by the most self-effacing little girl in the class after she 
had spent the summer with an aunt who taught in an Indian 
school: 

THE LAST STAND OF THE HOUMAS 


Long before the “Mayflower” brought its load of emigrants to 
North America, and before the French peasants left Acadia to settle 
in Louisiana, the Houma Indians, then a proud and powerful tribe, 
roamed the wide and fertile plains of this state. In the land now oc- 
cupied by the parishes which make up the Teche section, these 
Indians lived simple, peaceful lives, waiting for the time when they 
should join their forefathers in the Happy Hunting Grounds. 

The saga of civilization here, however, chronicles the same story 
of the greed of the whites and the futile resistance of the simple 
Indians. Choctaws, Chickasaws, and Houmas retreated before the 
common invader, and as is evidenced by the fusion of languages, the 
tribes merged, taking the chief characteristics and finally the name 
of the Houmas, who were probably the strongest of the three. 

Of these once fierce tribes, descendants are still to be found in 
comparatively large numbers in the southern part of the state, where 
they were pushed ¢ gradually by the white man’s taking of their land. 
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Today they live in the swampy parts of the network of bayous, or 
in the more isolated marshes which the white man has not yet got 
round to reclaiming. Here their homes are on “camp boats,” most 
of which are merely palmetto- -thatched huts built on flat-bottomed 
boats which ride the rising and falling waters of the bayous. 

Both economically and socially these Indians are outcasts. Often 
they are the prey of the buyers of the product of their toilsome 
trapping and fishing. Few occupations are open to them, but food 
is theirs for the taking—sea food and wild game which New York’s 
best restaurants might covet, but refrigeration and transportation are 
vet unsolved riddles to them so practically none is sold. On the 
narrow ridge of available land they raise some fruit and vegetables, 
but the w eather is uncertain and canning an unknown art. Natur ally 
the lack of certain vitamins affects their health which is further 
endangered by the absence of home comforts and medical care. 

The majority of them are without money always for they trade 
the products of their fishing and trapping for the commodities them- 
selves. They also lack education, for the Indian here is neither flesh 
nor fowl. He is not allowed to go to the schools for whites, and few 
will avail themselves of the free schools provided for the Negroes. 
The general plight is of course gravely complicated by the Indians’ 
mixed racial heritage. 

Within the last few years a group of deaconesses and missionaries 
of the Episcopal church have interested themselves in these Houma 
Indians and by their help and devotion are making their last stand 
a more livable place. They cannot go further, for the Gulf is there. 
These devoted men and women have enlisted the aid of many, and 
today their school is not only a Sunday school, but a school for 
every day in the week. The school is not stationary, but is taught 
from truck or motor boat as is most convenient. It is truly a modern 
instance of the mountain coming to Mahomet, for schools often 
come to pupils, and these pupils range in age from six to sixty while 
the curriculum has an even wider range. When the berries are ripe, 
canning replaces grammar; when the flu strikes the community, the 
teachers teach bed making, health rules, broth making and the value 
of fruit juices; when the spring is there, they teach dress making 
and even hair curling. As the territory and curriculum are flexible 
so also is the school day. The need controls the entire procedure. 
Sixty-five families of black-ey ed primitive Indians form the school, 
all living i in tents or huts within a radius of three miles. It is literally 
and figurativ ely “a floating population” for the house boats change 
anchorage with the w eather, the propensity of the fish to bite in 
certain ‘localities, and sometimes with the arising of family dif- 
ferences. 

There is a school house, of course, used when there is not a greater 
need for teaching at the homes of the pupils or in the fields, or on 
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the boats. The first teacher of the school still tells of the initial day 
of that school. She was young and utterly unprepared for the long 
procession of solemn, silent, wide-eyed young people who filed in. 
They were accompanied in most cases by their entire families who 
arr anged themselves around the walls, an interested audience to edu- 
cation. And then a veritable Jack Sprat situation arose, for Teacher 
knew not one word of their patois which is made up of French, 
Mohawk, Chickasaw and Houma, while to them English was a 
foreign tongue. A youngster was found who had lived in another 
part of the state and with his aid, many pictures, and much chorus- 
ing, the situation was soon in hand, 

Recess, the glory of most children, failed to elicit any enthusiasm 
from the little Indians until Teacher found that her pronunciation 
of the word meant to them “riz sec” which translated means “dry 
rice,” a punishment when one is bad to be sent to bed with no supper 
except rice without any gravy. 

And so through the charity of a small group of devoted men and 
women, the Houmas are becoming Americanized, Christianized, and 
civilized, so civilized in fact that they ’ registered this year for the 
draft, but the old men of the race must feel that the Houmas are 
“So fallen, so lost” and the glory from their gray hairs so withdrawn 
that their only course is to suffer with Indian stoicism, and make 
their last stand with fortitude. 


At the time when European persecution of the Jews was en- 
couraging mischievous little boys to chalk insults on the side- 
walks in front of Jewish homes, a student in my class wrote the 
following paper. I feel that it helped him to understand himself, 
as well as to have others understand him: 


WHAT AMERICANISM MEANS TO ME 


America was founded on the principle of liberty. Probably the 
greatest single factor in the colonization of the New World was the 
freedom of thought and action allowed in the Colonies. A band of 
Puritans, persecuted because of their religious beliefs, made up the 
first group to flee Old World restrictions and to establish themselves 
permanently in America. These were followed by some Catholics in 
Maryland and many others who preferred freedom religiously or 
politically or both to the stability of their old homes. 

Attempted restriction of this action and thought brought about 
the War for Independence. And the basis of the Constitution of the 
United States is freedom—freedom of all kinds: speech, action, 
press, and of worship. 

The War of 1812 resented foreign interference with our ships 
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and the sailors thereon. The Civil War resulted from one section 
of the country trying to dictate to the other, World War I was to 
make the world safe for democracy or fevsdou. At the present time 
millions are being spent so that our defense program may make us 
ready to resist any other encroachment on our liberties. T ‘he essence 
of our representative democracy, the very foundation upon w hich 
the United States is built, is personal freedom. 

From Europe, by radio, by the press, by smuggled letters, by ac- 
counts of the refugees, come reports of such atrocities that even 
those of medieval days seem almost humane. Civilization seems 
merely to have w hetted the tools of torture. In Germany, one frac- 
tional part of one’s heritage may cause torture or death, if that one 
fraction be Jewish. And this is 1941! 

I am a Jew. My mother and father are Jews, but in America, this 
is no stigma, nor is it a mark of nobility. It simply means that my 
religion is Jewish, but without question my nationality is American. 
The two do not conflict. I look with pride on the part many of my 
faith have played in the history of my country. As far back as the 
discovery of the New World, Zacuto shared the vision of Columbus, 
and Santangel and Sanchez gave him material aid. Jews went on the 
expedition itself, and it is said that the Jewish interpreter, Luis de 
Torres, was probably the first of the expedition to set foot on Amer- 
ican soil. Persecuted Jews fled to the Spanish colonies in Central and 
South America, and later to North America, a haven of liberty. 
Throughout the history of the United States, they have been ardent 
in the cause of liberty. They had suffered so long and so tragically 
from being deprived of liberty that any movement for freedom 
enlisted their wholehearted support. Franks, Salomon, and Noves 
were illustrious Jewish names of the Revolutionary period. 

The contributions of the Jew to the social, economic, and political 
life of America have continued through the years. In America to- 
day there are Jews in every walk of life. There are Jews in every 
economic condition, from the indigent to the wealthy. There are 
Jews of every mentality from the ignorant to the highly educated. 
However, they are not regarded as a separate nationality but as wor- 
shippers of the Jewish faith. They are Americans, 

In the twenty years since World War I, history has been repeating 
itself. Never before have the Jews been so ruthlessly hunted down 
and beaten, because of their religious beliefs. Driven from one coun- 
try to another, they are hounded, mercilessly beaten, starved, and 
murdered. 

While most of the countries of Europe and many other parts of 
the world have returned to medieval intolerance and barbarism, 
America stands forth as the one great nation to uphold and to main- 
tain the principles of freedom, liberty, and social justice. 

I am an American, a fourteen-year-old high-school junior, a Boy 
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Scout. I am on the debating team, as well as the staff of the school 
yearbook, and was elected president of my class. If this were Ger- 
many in which we are living, I would not be allowed to go to school 
at all. It is extremely doubtful that I would be permitted | to even live 
there. But this is America. 

When I see our flag, I respond with my Boy Scout salute. I stand 
respectfully at attention when “The Star- -Spangled Banner” is played. 
It is not because I am forced to do these things. If I wished, I might 
speak outright against the President, our Congressman, or any public 
official. No. Gestapo would hinder my actions. It is because I am an 
American, because I respect our flag, the symbol of our freedoms, 
that I salute it. 

Imagine ourselves again in Germany. By accident I happen to be 
doing : some household task while the Fuehrer is addressing his slaves 
by radio. Within five minutes, I find myself before the Gestapo, re- 
ported by a member of my own family, as being a traitor. But this 
could not happen here for this is America. If I do not like to hear 
the President speak, I may listen to Fibber McGee and Molly or 
Baby Snooks. It matters to no one whether I listen to a program 
dramatizing the history of our nation or to one advertising the 
advantages : of buying the newest timepiece with no down payment. 

If I should steal some object from a friend in America, the head- 
lines would not read, “Jew Robs Aryan.” When Dr. Einstein dis- 
covered his theory of relativity, the papers did not shout, “Jew Dis- 
covers Fourth Dimension.” It matters little how one w orships when 
he discovers something useful to mankind, if he lives in America. 

Americanism not only allows me to pursue my elementary and 
high-school education unmolested; it furnishes me the means to do 
so. It gives me a guarantee of further education, which I may choose. 
Just now my vocational adviser and I are planning for me to enter 
law. I know there will be no discrimination against me there for 
there are at present judges on the bench of the Supreme Court who 
are Jews. If I decide to alter my course, my family, my school ad- 
visers, and I will weigh the matter and make the final decision. 

I have watched the raising of the flag and dreamed of what it 
stands for. I have stood as the thousands of soldiers in the neigh- 
boring camps marched by and my heart has swelled with pride as I 
Ww hispered to myself, “These are maintained to protect me. ’ I once 
saw the United States fleet go up the East Coast in the Atlantic 
Ocean and I experienced a feeling that I cannot define. It was awe, 
pride, admiration, and love blended. But no flag, no army, no fleet 
ever made me feel the thrill that I get in a cles where European 
conditions are being discussed and no one ever thinks of me as a 
Jew. To all my classmates I am an American and the persecution 
abroad is doubly abhorrent because much of it is aimed at those of 
the same faith as a fellow American. 
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What then does Americanism mean to me? It means a happy, 
contented people, living in peace, w ith freedom to pursue their own 
beliefs, and with a sense of security under a government whose prin- 
ciples are justice, equality, liberty, freedom, and whose peoples 
would gladly unite and die for this heritage. I am proud to be one 
of them, and I do pledge allegiance to the ‘United States of America 
and to all that it may do, for its principles of liberty and its policy 
of tolerance make up true Americanism. 


There are many stories here in Rapides Parish unchronicled, 
but I feel that this project in English composition has started a 
movement that will be felt in years to come. A girl two years out 
of college wrote me recently that she had found the ending of a 
story which we tried vainly to locate while she was in school. 
A soldier back from Camp Blanding told me proudly that he had 
talked to many people from Florida, but none of their “first 
settlers” were as interesting as Louisiana’s. During the past year, 
on account of adjacent army camps, twenty-nine states, most of 
them from the North, contributed to the enrolment of Bolton 
High School. I felt that the project had taught the tolerance 
which comes from understanding when a girl from South 
Dakota, in her graduation speech said: “We have learned much 
this year, but our most valuable lesson has been that in spite of 
the difference of the way we pronounce our r’s, one Johnny 
Reb + one Yankee = two good Americans.” 


Chapter XVIII 


“FROM MANY LANDS” 


N. C. DAVENPORT 


Franklin High School 
Seattle, Washington 


Dear Mom and Dad— 


Our class in American History believes that the parents of our 
members would enjoy returning to school for a class session with us 
to see how we conduct our work. 

On Monday, March 31, 1941, from 11:30 to 1:10 we are initiating 
a new unit: “How can we build a better America out of the diverse 
cultural elements which make up our people?” We know that you 
are interested in this problem and we feel sure that you would like 
to be with us when we start our discussion. 

We extend a cordial invitation to all parents to have lunch with 
the class before starting our work. 

In this way we sought to enlist the parents for active par- 
ticipation with us in our study of American cultures. Our class 
committee on letters recommended the above form and each stu- 
dent wrote to his own parents. (A few who balked at the “Mom 
and Dad” salutation were allowed to substitute one of their 
own.) The enthusiasm with which the students accepted the 
idea of father and mother at school shows that the traditions of 
the high-school student about this matter “sure do move.” 

The class committees went into action. A twenty-five cent 
luncheon was planned, approved by the foods teacher, prepared 
by the lunchroom management, and served by the students. 
There was community singing, special music by members of the 
class, and homemade corsages for the mothers. There was con- 
versation of the proper sort and in the right form, for we had 
been coached by our committee on etiquette. There was also 
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good behavior, on the adult pattern, for we were showing our 
folks how grown-up we were. Seventeen parents and other 
adults attended the luncheon and the after-session with the class. 

Following the luncheon, parents went to the classroom where, 
without discussion, each one was given a copy of a “Scale of 
Beliefs.” The scale covered racial, national, religious, and eco- 
nomic attitudes, with special reference to those culture groups 
most in evidence in our region. Emotions were stirred consider- 
ably, and one could see that they were pressing for expression. 
A student observed, sotto voce, (and improperly) “It makes me 
so darn mad that anyone should believe that!” The “test” con- 
sumed the entire hour; there were fifty-six statements. Provision 
was made for emotional outlet the following day. Each “student” 
was asked to note two of the statements which he would like to 
defend or attack in an open discussion. 


Our CoNnceRN WITH INTERCULTURAL RELATIONS 


In a city and in a school whose population is as cosmopolitan 
as ours the question of intercultural tensions is no academic, text- 
book problem. It comes close to the lives of many a child in 
every classroom. The 1930 Census tells us that the population of 
Seattle was made up as follows: 


Percent 
Native white of native parentage.............. 47.7 
Native white of foreign parentage............. 28.2 
Whites of foreign BON. 06sec cesses isevcceees 20.0 
Negroes, Japanese, Chinese, and others......... 4.1 


The nature of our population has complicated our political, 
economic, social, and educational problems. There is some resi- 
dential segregation of culture groups but, on the whole, they are 
fairly well scattered so that in every classroom children of diverse 
origins study together. 

It is in this community of varied cultures that our children 
have become conscious of the problems growing out of such a 
situation. Many have parents of whose accent and manners they 
are ashamed. Many have heard races designated by disparaging 
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names. Some may have been discriminated against at the skating 
rink because they are not white. While pupils have seen no racial 
clashes of a violent nature and our people conduct business and 
social life with little outward discrimination, they can still ob- 
serve the more subtle ways of showing certain people that they 
do not belong. 

On the other hand, the student has seen in his own school and 
with his own eyes that the burden of winning athletic honors 
does not rest alone upon the broad shoulders of the “Nordic,” 
but is frequently borne by Italians, by Negroes, or by other 
national and racial groups. He has seen that music and the drama 
are not the monopoly of any one people. He has seen scholastic 
honors frequently won by members of a minority group. With 
the quick generosity of youth he has given honor where honor is 
due, without regard to, race or color. 

We present this problem in the school largely because it is a 
problem of the adult world, but it would be a mistake to ignore 
the fact that it is also a vital issue in the world of youth. As a 
teaching theme it is a “natural.” 

Our schools have long sensed the issue and have felt their 
obligation in regard to it. At all educational levels something 
planned and definite is being done toward breaking down cul- 
tural barriers and establishing mutual appreciations. 

The student body of our school is typical of the population 
make-up of the city; consequently the school constitutes a splen- 
did locale for experimentation in intercultural studies. A school 
survey made by a class working on this problem showed, in 1800 
answers to the questionnaire, 108 students born abroad (in fif- 
teen countries), 367 had foreign-born parents (twenty-five 
countries), 330 students had one foreign-born parent, and thirty- 
one races or nationalities were represented. It is not infrequently 
that a single class consists of representatives, in some degree of 
dilution, from each of the thirty-one nationalities. 

Our students have been prepared for the intercultural studies 
in the classes in world history. There each student has got ac- 
quainted with his own racial-national background. He has been 
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led to choose the land of his origin for special study, paying 
particular attention to national character, culture, and achieve- 
ments in the homeland. He has studied the conditions which 
caused the removal of his forebears to America. 


We Go To Work 


Being “conditioned” for a serious study of culture groups 
thru our “test” and discussion, we settled down to defining the 
problem, determining objectives and our plan of study. Con- 
fucius gave us our text: “Members of the human family wher- 
ever they are found are brothers and sisters.” 

Thru free interchange of ideas we stated and refined our 
objectives, emphasizing the attitudes and behaviors which we 
thought would be desirable for real Americans. We decided that 
we wanted our youth to start in immediately to work and play 
with representatives of culture groups other than their own; to 
show respect for the personalities of others regardless of the 
culture group or religion to which they might adhere; to appre- 
ciate the virtues and the contributions of the many peoples who 
have come to America; to be personally concerned about the 
culture problems of America; and to be an active “propagandist” 
for the principle of mutual appreciation and respect among 
Americans of whatever origin. 

In order to get the problem defined in more exact terms we 
spent two or three days discussing issues like the following: 

What is meant by the statement, “America is a land of immi- 
grants’’? 

What are the national or racial origins of the people of our city? 
Our school? Our class? 

With what activities of culture groups are you personally familiar? 

What do the words mean: Immigrant? Race? Nationality? Alien? 
Culture group? American? 

Does it matter if we continue to have different kinds of Ameri- 
cans? To have little Jerusalems? Little Italies? Harlems? Chinatowns? 

Are native Americans well acquainted with the good points of 
immigrant peoples? 

What are some of the things which tend to bring about misunder- 
standings among culture groups? 
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Will the basic principles of our government be affected by the 
38,000,000 people and their descendants who came to America after 
the government was framed? 


Discussion based upon personal experience could not continue 
very long for we knew that there were many facts to be learned 
before we could come to any valid decisions in regard to our 
intercultural project. To provide the class with common factual 
material, the group made an intensive “textbook” study of the 
following topics: 


The movement of peoples to America 

The changing attitudes of the American people toward immi- 
gration 

Development of a national policy toward immigration 

The administration of immigration and naturalization laws. 


The above constituted the “heavy work” of the unit; the 
remainder consisted of fact-finding and reporting by individual 
students, use of dramatizations, excursions, and other activities. 
Thru special reports in class, one or more from each student, we 
learned of the conditions which tended to hinder amalgamation 
of diverse culture groups. In a similar way we learned of the 
things which tend to promote amalgamation—things which 
place the newcomer in a favorable light and make America to 
him a desirable place in which to live. 

At the beginning of our work on the unit each student selected 
a culture group for individual study. This group might be the 
one to which the student himself belonged, and generally the 
student preferred to make such a choice. While delving i into his 
topic he collected pictures, articles, items of news, foreign-lan- 
guage newspapers, and graphic materials which showed the 
activities of his group, emphasizing those which occurred in this 
community. He posted those which were suitable on our bulletin 
board. Our bulletin space (6’ x 24”) was finally given the general 
caption “Our Americain People.” Each group had its particular 
titl—Greek, Italian, and so on. Students found rich materials 
available for exhibit and were surprised at the manifold activities 
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of the many minority groups of our city. This was evidence that 
they were an integral part of our American society. 

Frequently the student was surprised to find that persons 
known to him and respected by him were shown to him by the 
press notices to be of the “newer Americans.” A boy was thrilled 
when he found a picture of members of the Lamson family in 
the afternoon paper on the very day he had been reading an 
account of it in Louis Adamic’s “From Many Lands.” He 
brought the picture in with the excited comment, “Why, I 
know these people!” 

The gathering, posting, and discussion of this vital material 
offered many an opportunity for the extension of the teacher’s 
acquaintance with his pupils far beyond the purely academic 
contacts of the classroom and into the realm of the personal and 
emotional where life really resides. The successive overrunning 
of the European states from whence so many of our people have 
come has caused many a regret or a poignant fear to be expressed 
in confidence. These boys and girls were as “American” as any- 
one but who would deny to the child of Greek origin the pride 
which came from the homeland’s successful resistance to fascist 
inroads, or fail to listen with sympathy to briefly worded fears 
when Hitler looked to the southeast? 

The bulletin board offered opportunity to each culture group 
to become established in the minds of the students as an im- 
portant element in American society and to give status to those 
in the class who were members of that group. Here was an op- 
portunity to “tell the world” without being accused of boasting. 
No one in the class showed the least hesitation about naming 
his own cultural ancestry, for the class atmosphere became one 
of mutual regard among the descendants of every people. 

We wanted some degree of uniformity in the reports so we 
adopted a form which each student followed. The report was 
designed for oral presentation and discussion but when time did 
not permit, the student incorporated a written report in his note- 
book. The report, when well given, consumed the better part of 
the class hour, and constituted a sort of field day for the group 
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under discussion. Then it was that the face of Kathleen, or 
Sophie, or Ole, or Joe glowed with pride as he recounted the 
good deeds of his people who had come to America. 

For interpretation of immigrant attitudes and feelings, and 
for their reaction to their new land we have turned to the writ- 
ings of those who have been a part of the immigrant stream. A 
few examples of books which we have found of value are: 


PRGA. HONS ce oc hence eee mek From Many Lands 

Slavs in the United States 
ne eee pa RCE The Promised Land 
ANNE Wes vks cbscesasew ews The Americanization of 

Edward Bok 

SS re rer Uy Antonia 
ce ts” ds toe Little Aliens 
Lewmolin, Ladwig. ... 2.2. .s00600: Up Stream 
Panunzio, Constantine............... The Soul of an Immigrant 
PRR HENRY os. i in ventawdaeeewes From Immigrant to Inventor 
congeesin, —ceeesse REE Te Giants in the Earth 
Wee, FAM. gw ce eee cccens Children of Loneliness 


Hungry Hearts 
WatTcHING ALIENS BecoME CITIZENS 


We were going to Federal Court—in the big new building 
down town! It was our first class excursion! Parental permits 
were all signed; teacher permits for missing classes were given; 
coaching on courtroom manners was completed and ready for 
trying out. We had learned all about the process of naturaliza- 
tion. We had learned the oath which the applicant for citizenship 
takes. Our committee had arranged all details for the visit, and 
the fact that we were expected gave an added zest to an exciting 
experience. 

Finally we were there, waiting with quiet expectancy for the 
solemn rites to begin. The judge was cognizant of our presence, 
speaking directly to the class and using it for illustration in his 
address to the new citizens. Judge Black’s discourse on the mean- 
ing of America, developed historically over ground with which 
we were familiar, gave a touch of realism to history which is not 
easy to secure in the classroom. It was an impressive moment for 
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us all when the sixty-two new citizens proudly subscribed to the 
oath of allegiance to their new country. A visit to the judge’s 
chambers, to the library (whose proud master is a Negro), and 
to the clerk’s office completed our experience with government 
in the actual process of transforming aliens into citizens. 


BREAKFAST FROM MANny LANDs 


It has been said that one will never know singing until he him- 
self has sung a song. Might we also say that one will never know 
the food contributions of the different peoples of the world until 
he has sampled them? Having this idea in mind, as well as the 
many other outcomes which accompany the breaking of bread 
together, we have been making a strong tradition of our “Break- 
fast from Many Lands.” Again, breakfast time is the one time 
at which most people are open for engagements—if you can get 
them up! 

It was breakfast time! What should we serve? What entertain- 
ment should we offer? Whom should we have for our guests? 
What committees should we have? All these issues were worked 
out, every student had a responsibility suitable to his talents and 
interests. We decided to have some folk dances—Highland fling, 
Indian ceremonial dance, Hungarian dance, and the Maypole 
dance. The last was to be done with all participants in costume, 
to symbolize the interweaving of cultures to form the unity of 
America. A flag ceremony would close the exercises. 

The strenuous dance program was all worked out by students 
outside class time. The physical education department gave fine 
cooperation. We secured a piano, opened our room at 7:30 A. M., 
and the dancers assembled each day with a student mentor to 
direct them. The teacher never failed to be there to watch re- 
hearsal, for it was a thrilling sight to see six-foot Bill and nearly- 
six-foot Hugh and Dick throwing themselves into the Highland 
fling until beads of sweat stood out on their foreheads—all be- 
cause they wanted to. Believe it or not, after a few days of prac- 
tice, one of the boys said this to me: “These dances like to have 
killed me at first, but now I feel fine and I have a grand appetite.” 


ro, 
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Songs from other lands as well as songs from America were 
selected, and the class members worked with the songs until they 
were able to sing them with tunefulness and spirit. We did not 
aim at perfection of performance in dancing or singing. Rather, 
we sought to catch the spirit of those who created these songs 
and folk dances out of the emotional needs of those who once 
lived in faraway places, needs which are in some degree universal. 

After these preparations, our breakfast proved to be an out- 
standing event of the school year. The international food was 
eaten with gusto. The student service was all that could be 
desired. The group singing of guests and students together was 
fervid and harmonious. The boys and girls of the Highland fling 
aroused the envy of all. The Indian harvest dance was impressive 
with the Big Chief in a real costume borrowed from a genuine 
Indian chief. The Hungarian dance brought us the spirit of the 
roving Magyars. The Maypole dance was beautiful and its 
symbolism emotion rousing. The advanced flag, the salute, and 
the pledge fitted in perfectly as a climactic expression of devo- 
tion to country. This ceremony represented also life in our great 
democracy—old and young together, today’s leaders side by side 
in comradeship with those whom we are preparing for leader- 
ship tomorrow. 

We left the “Breakfast from Many Lands” with the feeling 
that we had Jived the things which we so often only talk about. 
The food, the songs and dances, the costumes, and the good- 
will from many lands are good for America. It is good for us to 
dramatize them. When we have made all these things our own, 
and when those from far places have accepted the good things 
which we offer, then indeed will this be a better America. 


VIsITING THE GRAND CouLert Dam 


We had been seeking to establish one more tradition in con- 
nection with our study of American life—an overnight trip to 
the Grand Coulee Dam. This is a journey of about six hundred 
miles and is a project of major proportions. It must be planned 
and prepared for over a period of months. It is primarily a study 
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of geography, industry, agriculture, irrigation, forestry, mining, 
fisheries, highway and dam building, governmental agencies, and 
recreation areas. As all teachers well know, it is extremely dif- 
ficult to secure real social situations in which cultural equality 
has a chance to function. The excursion provided the life situa- 
tion where the class members did the small meaningful services 
for each other in an atmosphere unclouded with school and 
home associations—serving each other at table, helping with 
packing and unloading, sharing the same cabin with one of an- 
other culture group, playing games and singing together around 
the evening campfire, riding for hours together in automobiles, 
sharing rich experiences of discovery. Children who had never 
spent a night away from home, who had never been away from 
the familiar customs and surroundings of their own culture 
group, now got a chance at new experiences together. We were 
all on an equal footing, senses keenly alert, studying American 
problems of immediate and pressing interest to all. 

It may be sentimentalism, but emotions were stirred at evening 
when an Italian girl played her accordion while children of 
Finnish, Swedish, Norwegian, English, Irish, German, French, 
Japanese, Italian, Bohemian, Dutch, American Indian, Scotch, 
and Danish descent danced on the greensward. A Swedish- 
French-Irish boy acted as music rack while the Italian girl played 
the music of many lands, including popular tunes of the day. A 
girl who was half Crow Indian and half French joined a pal who 
was Scotch-Irish-German-Welsh and gave us a fine tumbling act 
under the stars. 

While breaking camp the following morning our Japanese girl 
was asked: 

“Did you get lonesome and sob yourself to sleep last night?” 

“No, I didn’t! This is the first time I’ve ever been away from 
home. I think it’s swell!” 


EVALUATIONS 


As one test of the effectiveness of our study the students were 
asked to answer in writing the following questions: 
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In what way have you modified your thinking about minorities? 
How have you modified your conduct toward minority peoples? 
Which do you think is the best plan for “A mericanization”’? 
Try to ignore cultural and racial differences. 
Try to get each group to respect the others by emphasizing the 
good points and achievements of each. 
Try to compel minority groups to accept the culture of our 
largest group and not allow differences to continue. 
Try another plan, perhaps one which you have dev eloped. 
What do you think would be a good immigration policy for the 
United States to follow in the future? 
What changes would you suggest for the presentation of this unit? 


Measuring outcomes in terms of conduct and attitudes offers 
many difficulties. A student easily says what he thinks, or what 
his teacher wants him to think, but feelings and actions are 
harder to arrive at. Mention was made above of the submission 
of a pre-test for attitudes toward racial, religious, and economic 
issues to a group of parents and students as the initiation of our 
unit. Parents proved slightly less liberal. On the attitudes scale, 
the average score for parents was 72; for students, 77. It was 
gratifying to find that the class showed considerable gain in 
tolerance during our study of intercultural relations. At the end 
the average score was 89 points for full equality of treatment 
for all minority groups. If this 12 point gain represented a real 
change in attitude, the class was a success. There still remained 
the matter of behavior. The associations made possible by the 
method of developing the unit, the facts gleaned from many 
sources, and the dramatizations which we undertook should give 
a sound basis for a genuine “American” conduct in regard to all 
problems growing out of the living together of our minority 
groups. We will have to wait for the answer. 

One of the hopeful signs of the times is the growing participa- 
tion of the parents in the work of the school. Ww e balieve that it 
indicates a desire on the part of parents to recapture a portion 
of the responsibility for the formal education of their children. 
Perhaps the developments in our city are typical for the entire 
country. For the past three years the writer has had the privilege 
of leading a group of parents who meet once a month to discuss 
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current problems. Their interests have caused them to devote 
several meetings to the problems of minority groups. On one 
occasion, for example, a panel of Japanese students presented the 
problems of second-generation Japanese. Experience with this 
group of parents convinced us that they were ready for more 
active participation in the schools, under the teacher’s leadership. 
The invitation to the luncheon described earlier was one out- 
come of this realization. 

As each new class widens its horizons thru our study of inter- 
cultural relations, growth always seems to fall far short of what 
might have been. For this reason it is difficult to say to one’s 
self, “Well done.” Rather, one says, “When we do this again... .” 

To balance the time, the toil, and the inevitable disappoint- 
ments which come to one who is trying to develop a method 
which involves close personal associations with students of 
minority groups in teaching intercultural relations, there are 
compensations. It tends to keep one mentally active, thinking 
about “Where do we go from here?” Best of all, it wins friends 
for you among the young people of minority groups. When the 
restraint which is typical of members of “unwanted” people is 
finally lifted under the encouragement of appreciation and equal- 
ity of treatment, such a person is ready to confer unusual con- 
fidence and friendship, friendship which continues long after 
graduation. It is also gratifying to know that all over this broad 
land thousands of teachers are engaged in this America-building 
process. 

And here is a concluding statement from a student: 

“You really don’t have to be so smart to do something like 
this, for all you need is a swell bunch of kids like we have, and 
all you have to do is cooperate.” 


Chapter XIX 


CULTURAL EMPHASIS IN A FRENCH CLASS 


Harry HELLER 
Fieldston School 


New York, New York 


Whether a book of classic stature, a detective story, a movie, 
or the life of a scientist be used in foreign-language study, the 
material must have merit as a human document. It must be im- 
portant to human beings. Its suitability for any given student or 
group of students must be measured not alone in terms of the 
degree of difficulty that the style and language present but in 
terms of the student’s individual and social needs and interests in 
America today. The following represents the beginnings that 
have been made, under the writer’s direction, of a working plan 
to implement this emphasis upon human values in the study of a 
foreign language. 

While “great works,’ 
tivity to words are not stressed in this description, they have not 


’ 


grammar, or the nurturing of a sensi- 


been abandoned. Far from it! The attempt has been made to 
carry on these traditional activities along with those given below, 
to reinterpret them and give them a dimension in the student’s 
experience. All references are to work done by French students 
but teachers of other languages will readily see possible applica- 
tions to their own fields. 


BROADENING SPECIAL INTERESTS 
If it is a function of education to provide for the student 
“an ever widening area of common interests,” it follows self- 
evidently that this must be accomplished in a way that is mean- 
ingful to himself. Here the student’s special interest may fur- 
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nish the indispensable portion of the common ground. The 
community of interest that impels the embryo biologist or would- 
be costume designer to explore the work of his French colleagues, 
past and contemporary, is at once a significant point of departure 
for furthering his own growth and an interesting approach to 
French civilization itself. Often the youthful interest in the fine 
or applied arts, transportation, economics, science, the dance, 
education, sports, the theater, and music corresponds to the 
adult’s occupational stake in the community. This stake is also 
the vantage point from which he may better understand and 
functionally relate himself to his own as well as to some foreign 
culture. This theory of culture acquisition would view the 
“technician” as a “citizen” in the classroom. 

Other educational advantages may be claimed for a procedure 
that places a poor linguist before his group in the role of a “spe- 
cialist” in French folk music, The process of mutual supplemen- 
tation is enhanced when the mathematical youngster with no 
special language gift discovers and shares with his fellows what 
a French mathematician has said on probability. On the other 
hand, the linguistic student with no original purpose beyond his 
skilful manipulation of verbal teacups sometimes receives a salu- 
tary jolt from classmates otherwise gifted and a new insight into 
language as a tool for culture. 

Not everyone, of course, will be inspired by the life of Marie 
Curie. It would be a mistake of zeal to make it required reading 
in the new curriculum. But some of our young explorers have 
already taken that road. In acquiring for themselves and sharing 
with others the life and achievements of Marie Curie lie both the 
justification and realization of true community. Such special in- 
terest projects may take different forms. 

This type of activity may range from a thirty-minute reading 
to a ten-hour research project, each culminating in oral, and 
sometimes written, presentations and discussions in French. No 
religion is made of this, and English questions are recognized in 
the heat of the discussion. In the school year 1939-40, about 
forty-five students completed approximately two hundred such 
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projects in groups under the writer’s direction. A random listing 
of some subjects from a record form may be interesting without, 
in itself, revealing the outcomes sought or achieved.* 

Much material in French is available to average and fairly able 
second- and third-year students. While only little material in 
English was used, it was not deliberately avoided. The ratio 
between English and French readings must vary in different 
school and class situations. The Encyclopédie par Plage series 
(Librairie Hachette) offers fairly easy and well-illustrated ma- 
terial in such fields as science and history. Altho one is in use by 
the writer, no full bibliography is given here for reasons of space 
limitations.” Each teacher should prepare special interest bib- 
liographies suitable to his situation. The teacher by undertaking 
such a project will bring into focus his students’ interests as they 
manifest needs, and needs as they may be served by interests. 
The writer does not mean to suggest a merely vocational exploi- 
tation of interests, in a narrow sense, on the high-school level. 
However, while the procedures used are chiefly dictated by a 
concept of culture acquisition in relation to needs, they may 
well lay the basis in some instances for future experiences in adult 
research and vocations. 

Projects of many kinds utilizing special interests may originate 
in the language class. Some art students on being encouraged to 
regard geography as a study of the way in which the physical 
characteristics of an area help determine the mode of life and the 
occupations of its inhabitants, constructed twenty plates show- 
ing the regional products, traditions, and other aspects of French 
life. Outline maps indicated the position of the area treated in 





1Les Bateaux d’Autrefois et d’Aujourd’hui, les Colonies Frangaises, le Réle de la Musique 
dans la Société, la Vie de Louis Pasteur, Pablo Picasso, les Jeux Olympiques, la Bourgeoisie 
sous Louis XIV, les Papillons, les Langues et les Ecoles en Suisse, la Défense Passive en 
France, les Réfugiés en France, les Costumes du XVIIe Siécle, la Pluie, Louis Daguerre, 
l’Enseignement en France, Daladier, Gaugin, les Minerais, la Vie des Chimpanzés, Cézanne. 
César Franck, la Mission de la Femme, Debussy, le Canal Suez, l’Ecole Maternelle, le Canada 
Frangais, le Gouvernement Francais, |’Affaire Dreyfus, Lavoisier, les Huguenots, les Sports 
en France, la Race Humaine, la Famille Frangaise, la Vie du Pape, le Role de 1’Artiste, etc. 
Since the preparation of this chapter the work described has been further expanded despite 
the great difficulty of getting materials from France. During 1940-41, for example, the technic 
of special interest research was éxtended to a survey of French literature courses, student 
“specialists” in art, science, education and political history supplying cooperatively most of 
the background material necessary for the consideration of the literature of each period 


2French and European Publications, Inc., 610 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York, and 
the larger American publishers and booksellers are equipped to furnish lists of hooks and 
periodicals and to aid in bibliographic research. 
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relation to the whole of France. These plates were later used by 
business and economics students. One student constructed three- 
dimensional relief maps of France and her colonies in plaster. 
Arising out of the study of French geography, his work not 
only added to his interest and insight but, further, now facilitates 
that study for others. 

Students with a special aptitude in art have been encouraged 
to execute murals, stage sets, pieces of sculpture, boat models, 
and photo exhibits, all arising out of class reading and discussion. 
Such projects often furnish permanent acquisitions and teaching 
aids for the classroom. Some have fine artistic merit in them- 
selves. In other cases the student has encountered in the foreign 
setting a congenial character or a situation embodying his own 
deepest concerns. The language class, by enlisting special in- 
terests, has furthered the therapeutic process of self-expression in 
the medium that is most native to the student. In every case the 
special interest project may stem naturally, but not without 
thoughtful planning, from the language activity and help relate 
the student to the foreign culture in a way meaningful to him- 
self. Other French students translated for the art department the 
French texts accompanying some history of art material, taking 
keen interest in the subject of the text as well as gaining a feeling 


that they were making a significant contribution through making 
it available to younger children, A movie depicting French cul- 
tural influences in the life of New York City and an original 
musical score performed by the school orchestra have been 
among the dramatic projects to originate in the language class. 

The music of the country studied may be used by students in 
language classes to serve many community occasions: caroling at 
Christmas, spring songs, the joyous music of the Easter season or 
of the harvest festival celebrated by peoples of every race and 
nation, and at Thanksgiving, Normandy peasants in costume 
singing “Bon Cidre Doux.” Here students, while cultivating a 
special interest, seek to create not a select French Club atmos- 
phere but the spirit of a family festival, drawing on a rich human 
heritage. 
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Usinc Resources IN THE COMMUNITY 


There are few communities that are so favored with foreign 
cultural resources as the New York area.* On the other hand, 
not many American communities are so arid as the foreign-lan- 
guage curriculum of the local high school might indicate. Amer- 
ican communities have rich cultural resources of patently foreign 
origin that have blended into the fabric of the American scene. 
The manner of tapping community resources in New Mexico, 
Louisiana, or cosmopolitan New York will necessarily vary, It 
will vary also with the social and economic status which the 
students represent. Students issuing from middle-class back- 
grounds in which the foreign language and culture are still active 
and respected, students of “native” American stock, and students 
of poor immigrant families who deny their paternal heritage, 
living in a half-world of our shoddiest cultural mannerisms, all 
demand different approaches toward what we must hope will 
be the same American goal. 

But whether or not the language teacher is as fortunate as 
his New York colleague with his World’s Fair, museums, gal- 
leries, concert halls, and ships, he may exercise a high function. 
He need not be content to help nourish a waning tolerance. He 
must actively assist in demonstrating a view of living that goes 
beyond mere tolerance and the historic American process of 
assimilation to make constructive use of racial differences in 
building American culture. Educational journeys, made by lan- 
guage classes, individual research which makes use of the com- 
munity resources, cooperation with foreign-language groups in 
the community in various cultural and civic programs, are but 
a number of the ways in which community resources may per- 
meate the language program. Due “credit” is given and assign- 
ment time is allowed for such ventures. Like other parts of the 
language curriculum these activities will involve preparation and 
will offer meanings for study as important as those presented by 


22a Semaine a@ New York, a bulletin distributed by the New York City Board of Ednea 
tion (write to Mr. S. Pred, 800 E. Gun Hill Road, Bronx, New York, New York), lists 
events of the week, lectures, art exhibits, concerts, movies, plays, dance recitals, radio pro 
grams, short-wave broadcasts, and other items of interest related to the French language. 
Other large urban communities might well imitate. 
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the official text. They have the advantage of commonly cul- 
minating in group sharing of interests and experiences. 

Movies are important human documents. In a world in which 
social, political, and economic problems multiply at a fearful rate 
under indigenous and foreign guises, and ideological solutions 
swarm, it is important to demonstrate the persistent and universal 
nature of human problems. Movies, shown in school and out, 
seen by individuals or groups, make excellent source materials 
for this demonstration. Adequate planning often involves pre- 
viewing and preliminary discussion. Commercial distributors are 
glad to furnish lists. In addition to movies on France these films, 
among others, have been used at different levels of maturity: 
Ballerina, End of a Day, Harvest, Quai des Brumes, Guerre des 
Boutons, Grande Illusion, Champs-Elysées,  Accuse, A Nous la 
Liberté, La Maternelle, Les Misérables, Roman dun Tricheur, 
Trois Valses, La Béte Humaine, and Entente Cordiale. 

Radio broadcasts, native and foreign—including those spon- 
sored by the American Association of Teachers of French, local 
colleges, and intercultural groups—offering values in many con- 
nections, such as literary and political, have also been used. 
Parents and alumni who have gathered, while abroad or in 
the course of their jobs, knowledge or material on industrial 
processes, international trade, and costumes represent another 
source that may well be exploited thru a parent-alumni exhibits 
committee. Soccer games with younger members of steamship 
crews, in port for a few days, have been promoted as occasions 
for social gatherings between national groups. (These games, of 
course, ceased with the war.) The Alliance Frangaise, the French 
Folklore Society, local universities, and other organizations offer 
numerous lectures and theatricals. An exhibit of French chil- 
dren’s art at the Lycée Frangais and midnight mass at the French 
Church can give new vitality to discussions on art and religion. 

A unit on the position of women in France grew out of ques- 
tions originating in a junior group of girls. What accounts for 
differing attitudes toward “going out” with boys? What part 
does the Frenchwoman play in her family and larger community 
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as compared with American women? How did her role evolve? 
Does she vote? What are her civil rights? What share did she 
have in the popular front government? A bibliography con- 
sulted by the teacher helped her guide the preparatory discus- 
sions. A social visit and luncheon at a “typical” French home, 
maintained in New York as a pension by a Frenchwoman of 
intelligence and culture, followed. Many questions were asked. 
Further class discussion crystallized into more searching ques- 
tions, and a second visit was arranged at which the American 
girls continued to ply the French mother with their queries on 
the political and social status of women in France. Repetitions of 
this project with mixed groups interested in other questions have 
been equally worthwhile. 

Most American communities have their foreign families that 
can render American girls and boys similar educational services. 
Often a second-generation family knows the old ways. Some- 
times a visiting foreign professor in a near-by college can help 
American youngsters to a realization that the good, bad, or in- 
different institutions that govern the role of women, in our ex- 
ample, are neither “right” nor “wrong” but the product of 
historical forces not beyond man’s control. 


UNDERSTANDING THE WorLD COMMUNITY IN CONFLICT 


Language teachers have spoken glibly of “internationalism.” 
The degree of interdependence that technology has put upon 
us may well be intolerable to man in the present stage of his 
understanding of cultural process. An orderly retreat on some 
fronts may well be indicated. But let us keep our compass set 
right. Let us continue our international correspondence, dis- 
organized by war. These letters but recently brought our stu- 
dents not only recitals of daily concerns that somehow survive 
even war but also moving passages that may well be printed in 
the columns of local or school newspapers. Those in the school 
community, language teachers and others, with any competence 
in the field of international relations, should not now be silent. 

Foreign visitors to our schools and communities, especially the 
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distinguished variety, must today be regarded as propagandists. 
They may, however, still bring stimulating material into our 
classrooms. Preparation in the form of readings and discussion 
and follow-up ordinarily enhance the visitor’s contribution or 
place it in proper perspective. When the writer had occasion to 
welcome a member of the late popular front government to his 
school, the program provided for a general assembly at which 
the visitor addressed the whole student body in English before 
meeting the French classes for closer discussion in smaller groups. 
Moreover, an alumnus who has made a study of international 
affairs, a father whose business has taken him to Europe, or a 
visiting professor are often more readily available than the for- 
eign visitor and not infrequently as useful. 

The language teacher, proceeding from the aristocratic bias of 
our educational system, too often stresses the quaint aspects of 
foreign culture. Let us study differences, by all means, but let 
the study of significant differences serve to underline the per- 
sistent nature of human needs. The following questions may be 
suggestive of an approach to the study of cultural forms that 
is as valid in the elementary French course where it may be 
carried on in English as it is later when it may take its departure 
from French source materials: Who owns the land in France? 
How does the existence of many small parcels of land affect the 
mechanization of agriculture? Why did depression and unem- 
ployment come later to France than here? How does the ques- 
tion of land ownership bear on the responsiveness and stability 
of governments? Are the French a pure race? Who goes to the 
French University? These and other significant questions elicit 
important sets of facts appropriate to their discussion. 

Fourth-year French courses too often are devoted to artificially 
difficult prose composition, Corneille’s Le Cid, cursory and super- 
ficial surveys of literature, and otherwise imitate the least sig- 
nificant aspects of college French. These courses can be made 
more dynamic and meaningful to high-school seniors today by 
addressing themselves to such questions as these: What has been 
France’s contribution to free institutions? What is our political 
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debt to France? What has France contributed to our under- 
standing of education as an intellectual discipline and education 
for living? 

To such discussions Voltaire and Montesquieu contribute 
pages that may not be irrelevant to an understanding of France’s 
history and our own, and Rabelais, Montaigne, Fénelon, and 
Rousseau present notions on education that are active today. 
But lesser literary personages who have marched in the pro- 
cession of dynamic ideas may not arbitrarily be excluded from 
our survey because they are not “classics.” A study of the evolu- 
tion of modern ideas has more to offer young Americans than a 
conventional literary history course. And it will not inhibit the 
good practice of purely recreational reading. 

The technic of cooperative group research, whereby different 
members of a class investigate different aspects of the same ques- 
tion, may be employed in advanced courses to examine specific 
areas of political conflict. In this manner a group under the 
writer’s direction undertook research on (a) the Spanish Civil 
War as seen by various French writers; (b) the partition of 
Czechoslovakia as reported in the French press by journalists of 
all shades of political opinion; and (c) Le Drame Juif, the history 
and status of Jewish minorities, studied by a French author. 
These served at the same time as excellent units in propaganda 
analysis. Contemporary political statements in books and periodi- 
cals are invaluable to the teacher and to the better student.’ 

The tragic dislocations of our time, and now total war, chal- 
lenge all who would help build a dynamic American culture that 
will stand thru the blackout and beyond. Among these builders 
the language teacher has a distinctive part to play. 


* Among recent books may be found: Daladier, Défense du Pays (Flammarion); Halévy, 
1938, Une Année d'Histoire (Grasset); Tardieu, L’Année de Munich (Flammarion); Romains, 
Cela Dépe nd de Vous (Flammarion); etc. New York is now becoming an important center 
for the publication of French periodicals and books by émigrés. French and European Pub 
lications, Inc., 610 Fifth Avenue. New York. New York, has already issued many books: 
Georges Michel, Le Dernicr Bateau; Morize, France: Eté 1940; de Saint Jean, Démocratie, 
Beurre et Canons; etc. Periodicals that should be noted are: La Voix de France, 306 W 
105th St.. New York, New York; France Forever, 30 Rockefeller Plaza. New York, New 
York; France Speaks, 7 E. 15th St.. New York, New York; and Voici, Carmel. New York 
These and similar publications, whether they prove to be apologists for the Vichy régime or 
partisans of the Free French movement, should be read critically. It may not be too soon ti 
start studying the causes of the French collapse. There have been innumerable articles in the 
American press already. See also books like Armstrong, Chronology of Failure (Macmillan) 
and Maurois, Tragedy in France (Harper). 
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The usual foreign-language course offers to the pupil chiefly 
a knowledge of grammatical construction and elements of pro- 
nunciation. There are, however, many pupils in school, perhaps 
the majority, whose needs and interests are much more con- 
cerned with exploring the ways of life in culture groups different 
from their own than in what they feel to be the arid and mean- 
ingless pursuit of technical language skill. It was in response to 
the appeal of many such pupils that the Spanish Life class was 
established. 

Time has revealed that one of the most valuable services ren- 
dered by this course has been to meet the needs of those pupils 
for whom an activities curriculum is more suitable than an aca- 
demic program, or for whom a course of a general nature is 
more expedient than one devoted to a specific line of endeavor. 
This group, of course, includes many pupils whose aptitude for 
language study is limited, or who would not be able to satisfy the 
requirements of a regular foreign-language course. 

Because of the unusual needs which the Spanish Life class 
strives to meet, it has developed along lines markedly different 
from those characterizing language courses whose structure 
rests on textbook tradition and subjectmatter consciousness. For 
example, the work of the class emphasizes and encourages physi- 
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cal activity in the classroom, as in the creation of artifacts belong- 
ing to the culture studied. In addition to this, it encourages pupil 
control of the direction of the course, which results in a flexible, 
shifting body of ever fresh content in response to changing pupil 
needs within this group. There are many more subtle differences 
between the Spanish Life class and the customary language 
course, but to the lay observer the degree of pupil activity, the 
flexibility of the program, and the richness and vitality of these 
extensions of pupil experience remain the most impressive fea- 
tures of the class. 

Briefly stated, the Spanish Life work serves a threefold pur- 
pose: (a) it makes provision for those students who wish to ob- 
tain a knowledge of Spanish culture and civilization without 
requiring them to go deeply into a study of the language itself; 
(b) it takes care of those who desire a greater understanding of 
the Spanish way of living than it is possible for them to procure 
during their study of the language itself; and (c) it meets the 
needs of those students who wish to work with their hands, who 
want to be physically active while working at problems. These 
three needs do not form a particularly easy combination of 
tastes, but the director of the course has at her command exten- 
sive library and other school facilities as well as the services of a 
music coordinator and an industrial arts instructor. What is more 
important, she has complete freedom for developing the course 
as she sees fit. In fact, so popular has the course become that a 
second section had to be added during the past year, and already 
many of the students who have taken the work wish to continue 
their study into a second year. 

The content of the Spanish Life course as described in the fol- 
lowing pages represents the composite desire of the students to 
consider the cultural imprint made by Spain on the civilization 
of the Western Hemisphere thru her language and architecture, 
literature and music, handiwork and dances. Therefore the 
course is in reality a study of the elements of that culture which 
have survived in the Americas, together with an occasional com- 
parative study of the country from which these cultural elements 
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emanated. Moreover, intercultural relationships are best pro- 
moted thru an understanding of those civilizations which are 
connected commercially and geographically with one’s own 
mode of living. Hence the most effective cultural experience for 
a student is one which begins with a neighboring country. Such 
a country is Mexico. 


A Hanpicrarr CULTURE 


“What’s the word for ‘saw’ in Spanish?” a girl inquired, as she 
paused in her work and the trickle of sawdust ceased to fall from 
the tool that she was using. She and the other members of the 
Spanish Life class were in a shop, working with tools. This situa- 
tion 1s no accident but is a part of the plan developed by the di- 
rector of the class and an industrial arts instructor who has 
studied the life of rural Mexico. 

In the discussion that preceded the introduction of the indus- 
trial arts activities into the work of the Spanish Life class, it was 
decided to use the Mexican home as a point of contact with the 
life of rural Mexico. To stimulate the activity, students were 
shown pictures of Mexican dwellings, as well as blackboard dia- 
grams illustrating construction features of the various types of 
houses and their furnishings. The students soon learned that 
homes of rural Mexico may be divided into six groups: horizontal 
log construction, vertical log construction, mud plastered frame 
cottages, adobe brick cottages, volcanic stone houses with low 
garden walls, and the adobe brick patio type. 

As the discussion progressed, students decided to build models 
of the six basic types of rural Mexican homes, and divided them- 
selves into six small groups to handle the work. The following 
day the class met in the shop, and the groups worked out simple 
scale plans for their houses. They compiled lists of materials nec- 
essary for the execution of the project and found that there were 
a number of things needed that could not be procured thru 
stores, such as twigs from trees, and carefully selected bits of 
stone and thatching materials for some of the roof construction. 


As the work progressed many questions arose regarding the 
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language of the people, and the names of the tools, materials, and 
habits of living of the people who occupied such homes in Mex- 
ico. These questions covered all phases of the social and eco- 
nomic life of the people of rural Mexico and enabled the stu- 
dents to make comparisons between their mode of living and 
that of a neighboring people. For example, they were much in- 
terested in the fact that the Mexican houses were built without 
chimneys. This interest led to a long discussion of the agricul- 
tural practices, commercial activities, and industrial methods of 
our so-called primitive neighbors to the south. 

How could people cook without a chimney? This question 
led into a discussion of fuel, foods, and cooking utensils. The 
students learned that almost all cooking in Mexico is done with 
charcoal fires which are kindled in small sheet iron brasiers, and 
that instead of pots and pans the Mexican housewife is still em- 
ploying the earliest form of cooking vessels made by man—hand- 
made pottery bowls and jars. They learned that altho the people 
of rural Mexico live in villages most of the ingredients found in 
their cooking vessels are grown by themselves on small farms 
near-by. The Mexican plows his fields with a yoke of oxen and 
cuts his wheat with a sickle. The students discovered that the 
farmer was also a manufacturer and that his simple home was his 
factory; that each town specialized in the production of one 
product; that each home or factory worked independently of 
the one next door; and that the products were sold or exchanged 
in the open market place. The students learned the names of 
many of the household items and the names of towns that manu- 
factured them, as well as much detailed information on industrial 
technics employed by the Mexican craftsman. 

Another thing which interested them was the fact that Mexi- 
can people begin to use their hands at an early age and that Mexi- 
can children grow up working with tools and materials, thereby 
developing capable hands well coordinated with their intellectual 
development. 

Since the Mexican child is living in a small factory he is al- 
ways surrounded by industrial activity and equipment. As soon 
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as he is capable of doing simple operations with simple tools he 
begins to do them just as he learns to say simple words first and 
gradually develops a vocabulary. A capable Mexican child six 
years old may be found running a spinning wheel or spinning 
yarn for serapes; an eight-year-old child may be fashioning 
simple pieces of pottery or weaving a colorful basket. Such 
children develop vocational abilities so gradually that they are 
never conscious of having learned, yet they become skilful 
workers, capable of participating in a wide range of industrial 
activities with very little adjustment. By contrast, the students 
in the Spanish Life class realize that in their own development 
most of them have failed to master the use of their hands. In this 
project, however, they were having their first experiences in 
working with tools and materials and were becoming more 
capable people. All were working in a shop provided with an 
adequate supply of hand tools and power equipment under the 
supervision of a person skilled in the use of tools and the guid- 
ance of young people. 

For this group of students the school was beginning to give 
the educational opportunity found in the primitive home of a 
simple people. In the primitive home the responsibility for the 
education of the children rests with the parents. The children in 
such a home receive their instruction in the use of their intellec- 
tual and physical capacities simultaneously. The primitive home 
does more than develop the many aspects of a child’s personality 
separately; it develops his abilities in relation to each other and 
his total life. 

The model-building and the discussions arising from it occu- 
pied much of the class time during the fall months, and as this 
part of the work neared completion, interest was developed in 
constructing articles and tools used by the Mexicans in everyday 
living. At the same time, discussions were started on Spanish and 
Spanish-American music, rhythms, and dance forms. This in- 
terest resulted in a rettirn of the group to the shop after the holi- 
day season to make castanets for use in music integration work. 

The castanets, altho small in size, proved to be an excellent 
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project. They may be made entirely with hand tools or partly 
by hand and partly with power tools. While the work was pro- 
ceeding the students increased their ability to use their hands 
by becoming acquainted with the physical characteristics of sev- 
eral kinds of wood and were introduced to some methods of 
finishing woods. They experimented with a number of different 
woods and obtained excellent results with black walnut, ma- 
hogany, maple, and birch. This completed the shop work of the 
group for the year. 


Latin AMERICAN Music 


The music phase of the Spanish Life curriculum began with 
those songs of Spanish and Mexican origin which, by way of 
New Mexico and California, have found their way into the stu- 
dents’ own environment. For instance, versions of “La Cuca- 
racha” and “Cielito Lindo” are found not only in New Mexico 
but also over the radio, on phonograph records, and at parties. 
These and other popular songs were sung in Spanish by the 
classes which at first used only the refrain and then gradually 
learned at least the first verse. Sometimes one class was able to 
learn the entire song, whereas another would undertake only the 
chorus. The amount of progress depended upon the ability of 
the group. 

The words of songs were mimeographed and the sheets gath- 
ered into paper-covered books. These books have held their 
vogue with the students since a new song is mimeographed only 
after several repetitions have been desired by the classes. Spanish 
and English versions, wherever possible, were written side by 
side. No music was mimeographed with the words, for the stu- 
dents learned the tunes easily from hearing them at the piano. 
The teacher in charge of the Spanish Life course attended the 
music lessons so that she could carry on some of the work in her 
own class. 

The study of instrumental music paralleled that of vocal music. 
Recordings by famous artists and composers were used. For in- 
stance, during consideration of Spanish music indigenous to the 
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United States, the students heard selections of borderland dance 
music and American compositions exemplifying it, such as Harl 
McDonald’s concerto for two pianos and orchestra (Victor), 
the last movement of which features the juaresca and the mala- 
guena. Aaron Copland’s “E] Sal6n México” is an interesting 
musical exposition of this region. Compositions such as these 
show how dynamic Spanish culture is today, extending its in- 
fluence even to the modern composer. 

The Spanish folk-song study was gradually moved down 
“south of the border” to include first those of Mexico and finally 
those of various South American countries. Here the field of 
Spanish folk music is rich, recordings are fairly easy to obtain 
because the governments of many of these countries, especially 
that of Brazil, have undertaken to record their native composers. 
Numerous compilations of folk songs exist and the governments 
of Hispanic America will send reams of suggested material upon 
request. 

Modern South American composers are using the folk music 
of their respective countries more and more in their composi- 
tions. Carlos Chavez of Mexico has written some splendid “Span- 
ish-type” music which is of interest to high-school students. 
Since he is well known in the United States as an orchestral con- 
ductor he has an especial appeal for young persons who are apt 
to be intrigued by the work of people who represent real person- 
alities to them rather than mere names. Lecuona, composer of 
the song-hit “Pavo Real,” is ever popular with students, princi- 
pally because of his dance music and the use of his compositions 
over the radio. The songs studied by the class are matched with 
recordings whenever possible. “La Paloma” and “La Golondrina” 
as sung by De Gogorza (Victor) or “Valencia” and “Amapola” 
as rendered by Schipa (Victor) are in constant demand. So also 
are some of the recordings procured at a very low price in the 
small Mexican shops of Chicago. 

One of the most interesting phases of the music study—both 
vocal and instrumental—is the dance form, especially since the 
students can accompany the dance rhythms with the castanets 
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which they make in the project shop under the direction of the 
industrial arts instructor. Many are able to pick up the entire 
rhythmic pattern of a dance while others have difficulty in fol- 
lowing anything but the main beats. A drummer can be of great 
assistance to the class, and there are usually students who can 
contribute in this regard. Dances such as the Mexican waltz 
(jota) or the famous Mexican hat dance (jarabe tapatio), re- 
corded by native bands, are studied. Afro-American dances such 
as the tango, habanera, and rhumba are featured with recordings 
by well-known bands. An excellent and popular record for use 
in learning complicated rhythms is “La Conga” by Arnaz and 
his orchestra (Columbia). “Modern Drum Studies” by Stern- 
burg was found useful for presenting the habanera and similar 
dance rhythms. The students also enjoy hearing some of the 
famous compositions based on these dance forms, and thus they 
become acquainted with such general musical literature as Ravel’s 
“Bolero,” the “Habanera” of Carmen, or the “Rhumba Sym- 
phony” of Harl McDonald. 

An opportunity of hearing expert solo playing on the two 
famous Spanish instruments, castanets and guitar, is afforded 
the students by means of some excellent recordings. La Argen- 
tina, mistress of the castanet, made some recordings for Decca; 
the class is especially fond of the one which features her per- 
formance of the “Bolero Classique.” Even tho the class cannot 
hope to become equally skilful, nevertheless it is stimulating for 
them to hear the possibilities latent in so small and unassuming 
an instrument as a castanet. Sometimes there is a member of the 
class who is able to play a guitar and who is willing to accom- 
pany the class singing. This circumstance lends a great deal of 
local color to the music work. In lieu of a human player, how- 
ever, the guitar is introduced into the music study by means of 
the beautiful recordings made by Segovia. His performance of 
the “Tremolo Study” by Terrega is a particular favorite with 
the groups. An attractive album (Decca) presenting the guitarist, 
Gomez, is also used. Gomez is a distinctive personality because 
of his numerous radio appearances. Fortunately, too, many of 
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the folk-song recordings played for the class feature accompani- 
ments with castanets or guitar. The students, after listening to 
these recordings, often imitate the rhythm with their castanets 
as they sing to piano accompaniment. 

Pupils are encouraged to bring to class their own favorite re- 
cordings, and they are accorded time during the music period to 
play them for their classmates. In this way, a great variety of 
music for the many types of student taste is obtained. The col- 
lection may consist of congas, habaneras, songs by famous swing 
bands, or by Carmen Miranda, or even Strauss’ “Don Quixote.” 

The plan for next year is that the classes will construct guiros, 
claves, and maracas in addition to making castanets. They will 
use these in connection with the hybrid dance forms, such as the 
rhumba. 

Since the curriculum of the Spanish Life course does not lay 
especial emphasis on the study of the Spanish language, there is 
naturally a limit to the difficulty of the songs which may be sung 
by the classes. Only those songs which have a comparatively 
easy Spanish phraseology can be handled. The singing, how- 
ever, serves to supplement pleasurably the Spanish vocabulary 
acquired in the Spanish Life classroom. 

The nature of the Spanish vocabulary attained in the classroom 
is largely dependent on the interests developed by the class. In 
addition to writing the words learned in the work of the shop 
and of the music laboratory, each student keeps a notebook in 
which he jots down English words and their Spanish meanings. 
The reading material that is used provides a workable classroom 
vocabulary and the merest skeleton of a grammatical structure. 
For example, only the present tense of verbs is studied, but if 
someone wishes to know how to say something in the past or the 
future he is given the construction and may put it in his note- 
book. Very often a student will come to class with a request for 
a certain type of vocabulary, such as food, trains, boats, travel, 
the home, or clothes. The discussions arising from the study of 
new Spanish words take the class to practically all the Spanish- 
speaking countries and serve as a basis for the selection by each 
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member of the class of a topic on which he would like to do 
some research work and to make a report to the whole group. 

As source material for their reports approximately a hundred 
books are placed on reserve in a small reading room adjacent to 
the school library. The students meet there once a week to look 
over the books and find the material they need for their reports. 
On the shelves they find fiction, travel books, biographies, 
poetry, song books, bound copies of the National Geographic, 
geographies, and the pamphlets of the Pan American Union. The 
subjectmatter of the resulting reports is varied and includes such 
things as the costumes of certain regions; the cookery of various 
districts; a comparison of the forms of government in the South 
American countries; a study of one of the heroes of Spanish 
America; the character of rhumba, habanera, and tango rhythms, 
or the survival of Spanish folk songs in the United States; archi- 
tecture of the Spanish buildings; and the arrangement of the 
Mexican kitchens. When the reports are given, use is made of 
pictures, maps, drawings, recordings, and articles brought from 
the region under discussion to make the report more vivid and 
interesting. There is much rivalry among the class members to 
see who can make the most unusual and interesting presentation 
of his subject. 

Excursions to sections of Chicago and to institutions that con- 
tain material related to Spanish life are a definite part of the pro- 
gram. Three excursions were made by the class last year. The 
first, in the late fall, was to the Field Museum of Natural History, 
where a special guide-lecture tour had been arranged for the 
group. This consisted of the showing of colored slides, accom- 
panied by a lecture and followed by a tour of the parts of the 
museum pertinent to the interests of the students. The second 
tour had as its destination the Chicago Art Institute, which pro- 
vided a guide-lecture tour for the afternoon. This took place 
during the winter and was especially interesting since it included 
the Goya exhibit. The third and last trip was in the spring and 
included the Mexican quarter in Chicago, with a visit to Hull 
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House and dinner at a Mexican restaurant as well as the inspec- 
tion of a Mexican bakery, grocery, and art shop. 

At various times during the year the classes were entertained 
by speakers and movies pertaining to the subjects that were 
being studied. One extremely interesting film was made available 
by the industrial arts instructor who supervises the shop projects. 
He had taken this film while studying the industrial arts in Mex- 
ico and it gave the students an excellent idea of the houses, the 
models of which they were constructing, and showed them the 
conditions under which Mexicans work. 

The plan of the course in Spanish Life is extremely elastic to 
allow for individual interests and skills. There is no requirement 
as to the number of pages of reading to be covered or the amount 
of grammar to be mastered, As a result, the dominant attitude is 
not “How little can I do to get by?” but “How much do you 
suppose I can get done today?” 
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ENRICHING FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


C. O. ArnpT 


New School of Evanston Township High School 
Evanston, Illinois 


Foreign-language teachers have long accepted the develop- 
ment of knowledge of foreign cultures and civilizations as an 
important objective in language study. Many have dealt with 
this emphasis incidentally as the reading in the foreign language 
afforded opportunity, but there is probably no foreign-language 
teacher who would hesitate to subscribe to the proposition that 
the ultimate purpose of foreign-language study is to enable the 
student to gain access to the thought world of another people 
and thus to study its culture. 

The material here described represents a direct attack upon 
the problem in beginning language classes. It grew out of lan- 
guage work in German and Latin classes in which emphasis was 
placed upon developing an understanding of not only the written 
and spoken word but also of the culture of the people whose 
language was being studied. This latter emphasis will be dis- 
cussed here more fully with only occasional references to the 
traditional aspects of language study. 

Study was not confined to those aspects of culture which are 
commonly considered “safe” but was more generally built 
around controversial issues which are of first importance to 
American youth. This was done because there is so much more 
that is dynamic in such issues; they are so much closer to the 
lives of youth today. Moreover, by this procedure the readings 
in foreign languages from which their studies developed were 
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given focus and significance. The work here described was done 
in the New School, Evanston Township High School. 

It all began when in a first-year German class we were read- 
ing in German about the short-lived German Republic of the 
twenties and, more specifically, about the Weimar Constitution. 
The book described the constitution as liberal, in fact, in many 
ways more liberal than any constitution which had ever been 
written. Teachers familiar with the many flattering generaliza- 
tions which are found in beginning books of most foreign lan- 
guages will realize better than others the need for explaining 
broad statements of this kind. Students naturally doubted 
whether any constitution could have been more liberal than our 
own. Instead of disposing of the question categorically the 
teacher recognized the possibilities for deeper study of political 
changes in Germany, a matter of great importance to all of us. 
The difficulty of the material was such that we had to employ 
English references in our study. Most of the reading was done 
outside class but actual class time, often as much as two hours 
per week, was used for discussion. Thus our classroom study of 
the German language was brought into close relationship with 
both an intensive and extensive reading program which grew 
from pupil interests. 

But to get back to our study of constitutions. One of the first 
steps taken by the group was to secure copies of the American 
Constitution and the Weimar Constitution. Locating the former 
was not difficult, because it was found in complete form in sev- 
eral American history books. The latter, after some search, was 
secured from the World Peace Foundation’ at a nominal price. 
Copies of both constitutions were thus made available to the 
group, and it was agreed that they be studied by all in prepara- 
tion for a general discussion. The group soon learned that con- 
stitutions as such are not highly interesting reading matter but 
that their content can become fascinating when it is read with a 
clearly defined purpose: 


1 The Constitution of the German Commonwealth, translated by William Munro and Arthur 
Holcombe. Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1932. 
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The procedure employed in this study was to have everyone 
read both constitutions in a general, cursory way and to have 
groups of two or three assume responsibility for pointing up dis- 
cussion on such provisions as the following: the rights of the 
individual, the prerogatives of labor, the provisions for public 
education, freedom of worship, speech, and press. The reports 
given by the small groups and the general discussion which en- 
sued proved highly interesting to most students. The group was 
amused by the technicality that the Weimar Constitution is 
legally in force today and readily saw that despite this fact, Hit- 
ler’s rule by decree represented an absolute negation of its pro- 
visions and spirit. Considerable apprehension was expressed by 
a number of students who feared that America might be moving 
in the direction of a dictatorship. (This study was undertaken 
during the fall of 1940, when many people in Evanston, pre- 
dominantly Republican, were making much of the third-term 
issue.) The discussions which took place in the classroom evoked 
much interest in students’ homes, and in some cases vehement 
messages from parents were relayed to the teacher and class. 

Some of the questions which were raised gave evidence of the 
seriousness of the group’s thinking. Does the retention of the 
American Constitution assure us of its provisions despite changes 
in government personnel? How shall we know whether a gov- 
ernment, duly elected by vote of the people, will respect and 
carry out the provisions of the Constitution or ignore them? 
How important is the Constitution per se? What can this group 
do now to assure preservation of our constitutional rights? The 
medium of German was employed in much of this discussion, 
especially by the teacher. The students enjoyed hearing German 
spoken, but were free to speak in either German or English. 
They usually resorted to English as a medium when discussion 
became animated. 

As a result of the discussion of the constitution, the students 
wanted to know much more about other changes in Germany. 
Many read descriptions, both in German and in English, of 
German life during the period from the adoption of the Weimar 
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Constitution to the present. History books dealing with this 
period were readily available in the school and public library. 
There were other students, however, who preferred to gain 
further understanding of this period by reading books of a less 
factual nature. They were interested in novels which were writ- 
ten during the twenties and thirties by German authors, novels 
which described the life and problems of the people in an in- 
teresting, personal manner. The teacher drew their attention to 
such books as Remarque’s All’s Quiet on the Western Front, 
Fallada’s Litrle Man, What Now?, The Nazi Primer, and Nora 
Waln’s Reaching for the Stars. Here was excellent material, well 
written, available to all in English. If one wished to feel the pulse 
of the German people, here was one way, an interesting way. 
Many students followed it. 

A number of students read I77 Westen Nichts Neues in an 
abridged form in German.’ The reading of this novel in English 
translation had stimulated them to read it in German as well. To 
be sure, they had to use the dictionary and ask for help. But it 
was fun; they were reading a real novel in German! 

The study just described brought the group into contact with 
National Socialism and therefore with the small group of men 
who were primarily responsible for its rise to power. Books, such 
as John Gunther’s Inside Europe, and magazine articles which 
dealt with leading National Socialist personalities were read with 
interest. 

One of the questions which aroused great concern among the 
members of the group was: Why do Nazi leaders glorify Wag- 
ner? This question was initially raised by two boys who had 
read a magazine article in which Hitler was said to admire the 
music of Wagner above that of any other composer. The writer 
of the article commented on Hitler’s particular fondness for the 
opera cycle, “Ring der Nibelungen.” We decided to explore the 
question of why Wagner was so popular among Nazi leaders by 
studying some of his music. 


2 Remarque, Erich Maria. Im Westen Nichts Neues, prepared by Waldo C. Peebles. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1938. 
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In searching for materials, various teachers in the high school 
were consulted. The music teacher drew the attention of the 
group to four booklets published under authorization of the 
Metropolitan Opera Guild, entitled The Rhinegold, The 
Valkyrie, Siegfried, and The Twilight of the Gods. These 
booklets interestingly related the story of each opera and con- 
tained many excellent scenes, musical quotations, and themes 
from the operas. 

The resources of the music department of Evanston ‘Town- 
ship High School were explored. Recordings from each of the 
operas of the cycle were found in the music room and permission 
to use them together with the equipment of the music depart- 
ment was gladly given. It was suggested that the group canvass 
the students of all German classes in an effort to learn whether 
additional recordings might be secured in this way. The search 
was fruitful, particularly with reference to The Valkyrie and 
The Rhinegold for the presentation of which a rich collection 
of records was gathered from many homes. 

Groups of two and three students assumed responsibility for 
the presentation of the various operas. One student acted as 
narrator, the music teacher interpreted the motives thru use of 
the piano, and another student took charge of the phonograph. 
Several German classes were invited to these concerts, which 
extended over a period of months. Many selections were played 
several times, and students became more than casually acquainted 
with them. 

But why did Nazi leaders find Wagner so stimulating? The 
students thought they had found the answer when they heard 
The Valkyrie and The Twilight of the Gods. Here was power, 
overwhelming strength, and all of it grew out of an alleged 
race of supermen—Siegfried, Brunhild, Wotan. The teacher 
drew the attention of the class to Chapter Sixty of Van Loon’s 
The Arts, which is entitled, “Richard Wagner, the Father of 
the Germany of Adolf Hitler.” Some days later a student 
brought a copy of The Arts to class and took issue with the 
following broad generalization made by Van Loon: 
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Richard Wagner died in the year 1883 and the Third Reich was 
founded in 1937. Yet it is the musician who to a very large extent is 
responsible for the founding of the modern Germany that now so 
frightens us with its clamor for a new war. 

I realize as well as anyone that the World War and the Treaty of 
Versailles also had a great deal to do with it. Old Clemenceau, too, 
bears part of the blame, and the short-sighted vindictiveness of all 
the other Allied peace commissioners was another important factor 
in bringing about this most unhappy solution. But the entire tragedy 
is dominated by the spirit of Richard Wagner.* 

After considerable discussion the group seemed to feel that 
the statement of Van Loon was unscientific and hence could not 
be proved true. His words were the opinion of an artist and 
should thus be understood. 

The study of the Nibelungen cycle led to the reading of an 
English translation of the national epic of Germany: The Song 
of the Nibelungs. The almost unlimited strength of Siegfried, 
the unswerving loyalty of deceitful Hagen toward his king and 
overlord, Gunther, were noted. The obvious lust for combat 
and the principle of leadership expressed in the epic were dis- 
cussed. The question as to whether the Germans were fighters 
by nature and inevitably followers of a Fuehrer was debated with 
considerable animation. It was concluded that these traits were 
not hereditary but were outgrowths of environmental factors. 


GERMAN Music Stuptep‘* 


But not all of our studies were directed toward things politi- 
cal. The music of Wagner’s Ring Cycle led to the study of other 
great music, among which was the opera “Hansel and Gretel” 
by Humperdinck. This opera was selected in part because most 
of its songs had been sung in class in German. The music of 
“Ein Mannlein steht im Walde,” the well-known “Children’s 
Prayer,” and the “Briiderchen, komm tanz mit mir,” was irre- 
sistible. The melodies were learned, as were the words, for there 
is no more simple German than that employed in the children’s 
opera, “Hansel and Gretel.” 

8 Van Loon, Hendrik Willem. The Arts. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1937. p. 615. 


4This unit of work was done in the writer’s language classes in the New School by Louise 
Cox Crawford. The description here used was largely written by her. 
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After some discussion as to which part should be selected for 
dramatization, it was agreed that the Witch’s Scene would be the 
most interesting. A group of students met regularly for the pur- 
pose of studying the background of the opera, writing up the 
scenes, and doing the many other things necessary for the execu- 
tion of the initial plans. The reading of Grimm’s Fairy Tales in 
German, including the one from which the libretto was de- 
veloped was but one preparatory activity. The employment of 
the fairy tale in various forms of literature, of music, and other 
art media proved both interesting and profitable. It was dis- 
covered incidentally that Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs was 
adapted from Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 

With preparations completed, the Witch’s Scene was played 
by the group. A number of parents had been invited and were 
present. The music was supplied thru use of recordings and 
group singing. 

At the end of the performance when the Witch was pushed 
into the flames, the gingerbread fence came to life, jumped down 
from the stage, and formed a circle in front of the audience. 
Then with the main characters in a circle on the stage, all danced 
the “Witches? Waltz” as the house lights were put on. The 
curtain closed as both groups came together and danced before 
the audience. After a few minutes of dancing the audience was 
invited to push back the chairs and join in the dance. 

The class then danced to the music “Briiderchen, komm tanz 
mit mir,” using steps from a German folk dance. The German 
folk dance, “Oh Come, Let Us Be Joyful,” followed, and then 
“Ach Ja,” a singing game. Finally the performance ended as all 
danced a German waltz with typical Tyrolian step. The last 
three dances mentioned had not been tried with the groups be- 
fore. The students took part wholeheartedly, learned the steps 
quickly, and seemed to get a great deal of fun out of the experi- 
ence. Even the larger and more skeptical boys, who had not 
participated before, waltzed and enjoyed it. 

The experience which students gained from playing in the 
scene from “Hansel and Gretel” was like taking a trip to another 
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country. The groups who took charge of costuming, folk danc- 
ing, singing, and acting found that their study of the folklore of 
the peasants helped them to get into the spirit of the play and 
understand it better. 

An attempt was made in this production to integrate the crea- 
tive interests of the students with further study in the fields of 
art, music, and literature related to German culture. Several of 
the students spent many hours in the art workshop, the home 
economics department, with the music director, and with the 
dramatics director on the stage and in the scene shop, in order 
to carry to completion the project that arose from this study. 

The use of the libretto and the creation of the scene based on 
the folk story gave a better understanding and enjoyment of the 
arts and literature of at least one phase of German culture. The 
play helped to “create a bridge then between school learning 
and life.” 


Tue LANGUAGE oF ART 


In another language class, this time Latin, a group of students 
assumed the responsibility of working out a unit of study on 
the topic, “The Roman Empire and the Fascist Empire: A Com- 
parison.” The study was carried out by utilization of the litera- 
ture, geography, and history of these two empires. The topic had 
grown out of a long period of planning, during which time the 
many proposals of the group were weighed and analyzed. 

The art group had been reading about and discussing the aims 
and ambitions of the political leaders and emperors of ancient 
Rome. A number of questions came to their minds. What kind 
of architecture and sculpture was produced at this time? How 
did the people live and amuse themselves? What evidence in the 
form of art expression do we have which corroborates history 
and the written statements of the ancient writers? Very few 
students had a sufficient background to answer such questions, 
but the entire group expressed a desire to learn and to see and 
examine thru pictures just what was produced under these 
regimes. 
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With the help of the art teacher, a committee of students ex- 
plored the school’s collection of lantern slides, prints, and books 
on art. They found appropriate illustrative material on such 
subjects as the Baths of Caracalla, the Colosseum, the Arch of 
Titus, the Roman Forum, and the Basilica of Constantine. In 
addition they found typical examples of the equestrian statues of 
the period, usually carved to commemorate some great emperor 
or soldier. They studied these carefully in the light of what they 
had previously learned about the development of the Roman 
Empire. On an appointed date they presented the pictures and 
lantern slides with their conclusions to the rest of the class. Stu- 
dents were quick to see that the colossal size of the structures, 
the luxurious display, the enormous statues, and the extensive 
baths and basilicas were all designed as expressions of a culture 
which emphasized tremendous power, material wealth, splendor, 
and magnificence, 

One student told of reading that Mussolini was much interested 
in uncovering old ruins and preserving, as far as possible, the 
relics of the old Roman culture. Many of the new buildings 
which Mussolini has been building resemble the classic in style 
and form. It naturally followed that the group should ask: Why 
is Mussolini so concerned and interested? Does he worship and 
respect the Caesars of old? Does he have visions of accomplish- 
ments equally grandiose? The discussion of such questions as 
these by the cliss did much to give a clearer concept of both the 
nature of ancicnt Rome and the purposes and aims of modern 
Fascist Italy. ‘Thru the use of a few illustrations showing the 
Parthenon and a cathedral of the Middle Ages as examples of the 
products of other cultures, those of the Roman Empire were by 
contrast thrown into even greater relief. 

Sometime later this same group made a study of the various 
forms and devices of propaganda. Many students felt that in a 
broad sense all art was to a degree a form of propaganda. Fascist 
Italy and Nazi Germany use painting, architecture, and sculp- 
ture of the past and present to propagandize for their political 
philosophy. But to the students the modern cartoon and poster 
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represented the most obvious form of propaganda in art. They 
sought to discover examples of typical cartoons from various 
countries in Europe and to ascertain, if possible, the exact point 
of view presented in each. A student committee was formed for 
the purpose of collecting such examples and creating some 
cartoons of their own. From such sources as Life and Time 
magazines, German, French, and English newspapers, and col- 
lections of prints of modern paintings, a great number of ex- 
amples were obtained. These were then studied in an effort to 
determine the type of propaganda employed and the message 
which each intended to convey. With the help of the teacher 
of art the committee worked in the art room for a number of 
class periods and designed and executed posters of their own. 
These revealed the students’ attitude and position with regard 
to Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin, Churchill, and the present European 
war. This group of students was not particularly talented in art, 
yet thru their class discussion they had developed a sincere in- 
terest in creative work and wished to extend their ideas into 
other than verbal expression. 

Finally the committee gave its report. The members arranged 
for an exhibit before the class of the cartoons they had collected 
as well as those which they had designed and printed. A class 
period, led by the committee, was devoted to a discussion on 
propaganda and art. They learned something of the power which 
lies in the hands of able political cartoonists. The students’ own 
creative efforts made emphatic and realistic the concepts which 
they had gained thru reading and study. Finally the entire class 
became cognizant of the force of the cartoon and poster as an 
international language—international because thought conveyed 
thru pictures can be understood in any country. 

What was happening to the study of the foreign language 
itself while these group and class problems were being worked 
out? Did students of the classes in question learn any German 
and Latin? If so, would they not have become more proficient 
linguistically if they had spent all their class time in foreign- 
language exercises of various kinds? 
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The class read two or three times as much material in German 
and Latin as they could have read if the grammar approach had 
been made. Moreover, a careful analysis of the work of the 
class at the end of the school year revealed that it had grown 
perceptibly in its understanding of the contemporary social, 
economic, and political problems which confront America, Ger- 
many, and Italy today. They had read about, discussed, indeed 
studied some of the important problems which their world must 
work out. They had learned how various European countries 
were solving their problems and found that at least some of their 
procedures could be employed in this country in a modified 
form. The importance of our frame of reference as a criterion 
for deciding that which should be adopted or adapted was recog- 
nized, The result of this expansion of interest on the part of the 
group in the problems of their day and the means employed in 
their solution by foreign cultures made the study of the foreign 
language really meaningful. The growing ability to gain direct 
access to the thought world of another culture thru mastery of 
its language caused students to look for written material in many 
fields, not merely in a reader. A standardized test would have 
revealed that they were weak in certain aspects of grammar. 
They understood constructions which they found on the printed 
page but could not create sentences with grammatical correct- 
ness. But this was not our purpose! Students will have much 
opportunity to read a foreign language; few will have occasion 
to write it. 

We were working toward effecting growth in the life of each 
student in the class and were, in a small way, drawing upon the 
cultural experiences of European people in order that our own 
culture might thereby be enriched. A concern with vital issues 
which directly involved their country with Europe was not only 
valuable in itself but served to lend purpose to their study of 
foreign languages. 
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As bombs and blitzkriegs and scorched earth black out the lives 
of the little people of the world, youth movements which build 
toward universal human understanding rather than sponsor na- 
tional, racial, or class antipathy grow more rare. Yet efforts to 
promote friendly human relationships, to forward appreciation 
of other culture patterns, survive and persist despite the reversion 
of our times to brute power as the accepted method of inter- 
course. Such manifestations of the unconquerable aspiration of 
the human spirit seem to some observers naive, unrealistic, 
escapist, sentimental, and tender-minded; to others they repre- 
sent a promise of social betterment, ever the long-range hope of 
civilization. In the tortured world of today these efforts to 
widen the area of shared interests deserve thoughtful con- 
sideration. 

Youth hosteling is one of the attempts to build a defense 
against the flood of hate, to make the dream of human friend- 
ship prevail in the Century of the Great Wars, Most people 
know of youth hosteling as that form of rugged and healthy 
recreation in which young people, primarily between sixteen and 
twenty-five in age, bicycle or hike thru scenic regions of the Old 
and New Worlds, stopping off overnight at youth hostels, 
usually rural homes with simple facilities for fun, cooking, and 
sleeping, which are supervised by resident “houseparents” for 
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a minimum charge. You may have met youth hostelers pedaling 
or hiking each day toward the unexpected that lies around each 
bend of the American trail, or returning home after a week end, 
fortnight, or summer of hosteling, brown as the traditional 
berry." 

You may have wondered whether there were significant pur- 
poses in hosteling beyond the obvious one, promoting rugged 
simple recreation to help offset the mechanization of modern 
Megalopolis. There are. The purposes of the sponsoring Amer- 
ican body, the American Youth Hostels, are “to help all, espe- 
cially young people, to a greater knowledge, understanding, and 
love of the world by providing for them Youth Hostels in Amer- 
ica and by assisting them in their travels both here and abroad; to 
enable youth, through hosteling, not only to enjoy the cultural 
benefits of travel, but also to win them to a keen appreciation 
of the out-of-doors that they may thereby develop happier, 
stronger, cleaner and more wholesome lives; to make possible, 
through hosteling, wane friendships that will link youth with 
youth the world over.’ 

As Isabel and Monroe Smith, the founders of youth hosteling 
in America, phrased it recently in an editorial addressed to 
hostelers: 


The world needs re-building, re-creating. Don’t wait till tomor- 
row or next year. Start now. Go hosteling—in friendliness and great- 
ness of heart. Though the thing works almost automatically so that 
to hostel is to make friends, one does it best when one is purposing 
deeply and sincerely to “build friendships for national defense”— 
and for world defense as well. 

Every youth hostel path this summer will be a path toward a 
better world. Perhaps the chance of greatest accomplishment will be 
the group sailing to South America. Here, North and South Amer- 
ica, two great continents representing one-half of the world, will be 
linked by the frail bonds of the friendships we build. Frail? Who can 
say? Frail perhaps—yet we believe the mightiest power of God and 
man is here put to use! And who can tell the far-flung bounds of our 
endeavor? ... 

To those who go with us, to those who hostel here at home, may 

1 Address American Youth Hostels, Inc., Northfield, Massachusetts, for general information. 

2 Quoted usually on table of contents page, AYH Knapsack, quarterly magazine of the 


American Youth Hostels. 
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we say once more—hostel as never before in generosity of mind and 
warmth of spirit. Remember the sickness of the world, bred of mis- 
conceptions and of hate. Get the other fellow’s point of view. Give 
your best to get your best, not only for this summer but for the long 
years that lie ahead. 

Build now with joy and faith a defense for that new world we 
long to see. 


Nationally and internationally, leaders in hosteling have reiter- 
ated this hostel ideal. Deviations from it, as in the case of the 
Nazis who have perverted hosteling, as everything, to the totali- 

’ D? 
tarianism of the state, are not in consonance with essential hostel 
doctrine as expressed thruout the 1930’s. For example, at the 
1939 International Youth Hostel Conference which representa- 
tives of 2,000,000 hostelers attended, E. St. John Catchpool said: 

We, representing so many of the young of the world, must affirm 
the underlying unity of humanity and its fundamental interest in 
cooperation end peace; and while we avoid party politics as a 
plague we must resolve to put passion and purpose into our non- 
partisan effort to help the races to understand how good they all are 


and win them to work together for the cultivation of their great 
common garden.* 


John and Mavis Biesanz, after careful research into hosteling, 
arrive at the same conclusion, differently phrased, as to the 
deeper meaning of hosteling recreation. 

The kernel of the ideology of the hostel movement lies in the 


breakdown of social distance between persons and thus between 
their respective groups.° 


Tho we recognize that less propitious times for understanding 
among peoples could scarcely be conceived than these days 
which promise only blood, sweat, and tears for all of us, let us 
look at typical case studies in intercultural education thru hostel- 
ing. The newspapers and radio daily bring us fresh examples of 
how men can be inspired to hate; these case studies may give us 
inklings of one way in which friendly attitudes can be built. 





3 Smith, Isabel, and Smith, Monroe. ‘National Defense.”” AYH Knapsack 6:3-4; Summer 
1941, 

4Speech of E. St. John Catchpool, president, International Youth a Association, at 
Ardgartan, Scotland, reported in the AYH Knapsack 4:15; Winter 1939 

5 Biesanz, John, and Biesanz, Mavis. “Social Distance in the Youth Hostel Movement.” 
Sociology and Social Research 25:245; January 1941. 
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Let us hear from a hosteler, Patricia Dunham, writing from 
Mexico City. 


I came to Mexico in April as a hosteler. We stayed at the Azteca 
Youth Hostel, which is the first, and so far the only, hostel in Mex- 
ico. We used it as a base camp for our Mexican excursions for a 
month. I wanted to stay in Mexico to learn the language and to know 
the people. Since I had become very friendly with the Aillouds, the 
houseparents, they invited me to stay with them. 

Thus I gained entrance into a Mexican family—an entrance which 
would have been impossible except through the friendly hospitality 
of youth hosteling. 

For two and a half months I’ve been living with them as one of 
their “ninas.” ... At firse I went to kindergarten (yes! and I’m 
“grown-up”) with the little girls. Although I loomed large and awk- 
ward in that childish classroom, I heard Spanish. . . . 

Supplementing with private classes, I’ve now progressed through 
the fourth grade readers to real Spanish literature. . . . It has been 
a great experience to meet and know and work with another people. 
The more of their language I get, the more I get the feeling of their 
country, their minds, their lives. Being one of them ina family puts 
me in the “residente” class. What a difference from the “tourista” 
class! 

Now Mexico City is crowded with Americans. Hotels turn them 
away. Every spare room in the city is full. And when I see this 
flood of Americans, I too turn and s say, “Ah! Americans!” For 
Mexicans see the American tourist as coated with gold. That is all, 
I’m sorry to say. 

So when an enthusiastic group of American youth hostelers arrive, 
it is really a surprise to them. Here they have young people of an- 
other country who really want to see Mexico, to learn its language, 
and to know its people. They are taken from the “tourista” class. 
They are approachable, likable, knowable. . 

I feel I’m havi ing such a valuable opportunity here that I shall stay. 
Instead of returning for college in the United States, I’m going to 
stay here and study in the University of Mexico. ... I will be getting 
an education through a foreign mind, a foreign tongue! I feel this 
is important. Especially now that the world is in such a crisis. More 
and more we are becoming citizens of the world—closer to us Amer- 
icans—citizens of the Americas. 

An understanding between the Americas is important. I’ve heard 
many Mexicans say, “Sometimes we don’t like your government’s 
policies, but we like you.” And their friendly reception proves this. 

I think every American who comes away from Mexico, who has 
travelled here in the simple, inexpensive, untouristed way of hos- 
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telers, feels that friendliness. It is this friendliness that makes real 
“good neighbors.” 

One group of hostelers wanted to see the President of Mexico, 
Camacho, in person. It was a long wait, but worth it: when he heard 
their ideals, their purpose in trav elling in Mexico, he smiled broadly. 
He said, “You'll really know Mexico w hen you leave and you'll like 
us, I’m sure. Come back soon, hostelers.” His warm hand clasp and 

“hasta luego” are a symbol of the hostelers’ reception everywhere. . 

Hosteling, I can truthfully say, has been the biggest one influence 
of my life. During these past four years that I’ve been a hosteler my 
horizons have broadened to the edges of the world: as a Westerner 
I met the East, as an American I ase elled in Europe, now again as 
an American I’m living in Mexico. Hosteling has been my can- 
opener to the world.® 


Margaret Tebbetts and Dave Frantz, Jr., who have hosteled 
in South America, were leading new hostelers thru some of New 
England’s seventy-two hostels when they wrote: 


No one will deny that real, mutual understanding between people 
of different nations, each having a different racial and cultural back- 
ground, can be brought about only by the actual association of one 
with the other and few can doubt that the way to ultimate world 
happiness is through the friendships so made. Youth hostelers in 
foreign lands soon become aware of this fact, and although they have 
no such lofty motive in their minds, by their very way of life they 
make friends and work toward this goal. Such a simple thing as 
sharing a stove with someone, or pushing up the same hill with him 
does more to overcome the barriers of language, race, or custom than 
the gapings of any number of hilarious ‘vacationists, the brisk effi- 
cient completion of a wealth of business transactions, or hundreds 
of feet of film portraying an exaggerated and romanticized version 
of the life of a country. 

Hostelers in Chile last summer had such experiences at the ski- 
refuge at Lagunillas, high in the Andes, and although we may never 
see many of these people again, we can look back with more under- 
standing toward their nation because of them. Such investments pay 
dividends. 

And we do see some again. Fernando invites us to his home where 
we are treated as honored guests and Fernando may be coming to 
“the States” next year. Sure enough, the following winter we were 
able to return his hospitality. 

Any friendly act between individuals helps in a small way to 
cement the friendship of nations, and no one has more opportunity 


bd Letter from Patricia Dunham, Mexico City, July 23, 1941. 
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to perform such acts than someone travelling the hostel way. It is 
contact during everyday life which promotes real understanding." 


Similar instances of intercultural education thru unpretentious 
travel in foreign lands might be taken from almost any issue of 
the American Youth Hostels magazine, the AYH Knapsack. To 
some, the end result of hosteling is a friendly emotional tone 
toward foreign cultures; to others like Stan Cummings, Brown 
University, ’40, broadened intellectual horizons are the most 
important consequences of a youth hostel trip. Stan stayed at 
Scottish hostels along with Danish, Irish, French, German, 
Scotch, Jugoslav, and American hostelers. 


For almost two hours the group has had impromptu singing and 
now they are all seated around the fireplace—talking. 

It is the town meeting of the world with all the virtues and all the 
faults of town meetings. You begin to understand better; the rough 
sharp edges of your ideas are ‘filed away. They are experiences 
you'll never forget, those circles about the fire, staring into the 
flames listening—learning. . 

The day I talked a Nazi German into admitting that in the final 
analysis democracy was superior to dictatorship, I sensed a greater 
pride than an aviator who had shot down a squadron of German 
combat planes could ever feel. . 

I like to wonder what would happen if all the countries used the 
money spent on armaments to build hostels, if instead of warships 
countries subsidized travel and put European trips on a Ford car 
basis.® 


When the war fury broke in 1939, those among the hostelers 
of Europe and America who were persuaded of the indis- 
pensability of the friendship ideal in human affairs, shared the 
dilemma of other men of goodwill of all persuasions. To some it 
seemed clear that the enemy must be dealt with before a good 
world could emerge; others went to their posts with a distinction 
between people and rulers in mind; some took the point of view 
of the conscientious objector. All who shared the hostel dream, 
from glimpses of its working in their lives, struggled with their 
consciences in this brave new world which they, indubitably, 


7 Letter from Margaret Tebbetts and Dave Frantz, Jr., New England, Summer 1941. 
8 Cummings, Stan. “Town Meeting of the World.” AYH Knapsack 4:5-10; Winter 1939. 
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had never made. An understanding father reports the reaction of 
one such group of young people. 


My own daughter and her party, going to Europe when she was 
fifteen, and to Japan when she was sixteen years of age, had experi- 
ences and contact with points of view w hich have undoubtedly left 
a lasting influence of a rather profoundly vital sort. She v isited Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, and Holland in her European 
trip. They were piloted by two German youths, who subsequently, 
out-of-sy mpathy with Naziism, came to this country and have be- 
come naturalized. Doubtless the German boys were influenced to 
take this step in part at least, by their summer-long contacts with 
American companions and the American point of view. 

Up to the war there was a continuing correspondence maintained 
by several members of this group with young people whom they 
contacted abroad, particularly in Germany and Holland. Since the 
war has started, all of the members of this party whom I have sub- 
sequently encountered, like my own daughter, have been studying 
to make their own contributions here toward a constructive process 
which will help rebuild a civilized world after the war ends. They 
are interested, for example, in the problems of reconstruction, and 
my daughter is working this year as secretary of an international 
student service body laboring to provide educational adv antages 
for youthful refugees, secure scholarships, etc. 

Everywhere their effort has been to divest the present attitude in 
international relations of bitterness, or an indiscriminate hostility to- 
ward the German people, as differentiated from their government, 
since traveling among the plain peasant folk of central Europe con- 
vinced these young Americans that in gentleness and generosity, i 
sheer human kindness of heart and sy mpathy, the real people of an 
world are all akin, responding to the same ideals of friendly human 
relationships, of personal integrity, cleanness of moral living, and 
kindliness of purpose. They found so much to admire in the sim- 
plicities of living, among these peoples they visited, that they can- 
not but seek to ‘combat hymns of hate, building up a deep and en- 
during sense of hostility. They brought back w ‘ith them patterns of 
folk dancing, ideas in foods, and they feel that now, peculiarly, 
while they subscribe ‘to a democratic way of life, loyalty to the 
purposes of democracy must fundamentally involve a continuing 
sense of tolerance, or democracy is itself placed in jeopardy here 
in its remaining stronghold. Out of some such attitude as this our 
hope for the future of the world must spring, and hosteling ex- 
perience is, I think, evidencing its values when it produces this sort 
of spirit in the midst of all the hysterias of our present situation.° 





® Letter from V. K. Brown, Chicago, July 22, 1¢41. 
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But instances of sponsoring intercultural education with for- 
eign cultures within the borders of the United States are equally 
significant to people like ourselves, residents of the adopted land 
of immigrants, faced with the problem of creating an indigenous 
culture, yet rejecting a “melting pot” procedure and wishing to 
draw upon the cultural resources of all those countries and peo- 
ple from which our American people came and are coming. 
V. K. Brown, a leading American recreation director and the 
president of the Great Lakes Council of the American Youth 
Hostels, is one of the hostel workers sensitive to this challenge. 
He writes: 

The richness of our ultimate culture, as well as its consciousness 
of freedom, both make it necessary, critically necessary, that we 
jealously guard our differences, cherish them, in fact, as one of the 
special treasures in our whole list of national resources, and that we 
accomplish the unifying of our final cultural pattern in a larger, 
over-all process of synthesis, without prescribing the detail or de- 
manding uniformity in it, in every component segment of the total 
ensemble. The cementing factor then, which serves to bind a demo- 
cratically evolved cultural pattern into cohesion, becomes that very 


sense of toler rant appreciation of differences, that respect for ‘ ‘free- 
dom to vary,” which I am trying to express."” 


A typical example of acquainting foreign cultures with the 
American scene thru hosteling, while adapting hosteling to the 
mores and interests of the particular group, is related by Mrs. 
Grace Sevringhaus, a hostel enthusiast of Madison, Wisconsin, 
who, incidentally, has amusingly described in Parents’ Maga- 
zine, July 1940, her family vacation trip, via youth hostels, with 
her children. 


Here the Neighborhood House (a settlement mostly used by 
Italians) has for two vears had a group pass, and boys w ith a young 
man, girls with a young woman on the summer staff, have’ taken 
hostel trips. Bicycles are rented for twenty-five cents for a long 
week-end from the Settlement which purchased them for hosteling. 
The value of such well-led trips into the Wisconsin countryside and 
to Wisconsin farms to these young people—many of whom had 
never set foot on a farm—is apparent. The houseparents speak of 


10 Letter from V. K. Brown, director of recreation, Chicago Park District, July 22, 1941. 
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how appreciative and well-behaved these groups are. The girls last 
year kept a record of the trips in a cork-covered scrapbook they 
made themselves. Costs, menus, amusing events, and photos are in- 
cluded. . Last week the leader for girls called to talk over plans 
fora longer trip than they had yet h ad. She feels, as does the head of 
the Settlement, that much training in true Americanization can be 
done through hosteling."' 


Frequently the hostels and the local committee members and 
hostelers who sponsor the overnight stop for those who “travel 
under their own steam” are hosts to the visitors from the “for- 
eign islands” within America. But sometimes it is the foreign 
groups of motley America which are the hosts to the “old” 
Americans. Aileen Fisk recounts: 


When members of the first Rolling Youth Hostel |an annual five 
thousand mile, summer-long youth “hostel trip across Canada and 
the United States by train and. bicycle| reached the California hostei 
at Montara in the summer of 1938, young people of this Portuguese 
se were hosts to the Easterners. Civic leaders described ‘early 
California history and spoke of particular historical points past w hich 
the group w ould cycle next day.'* 


From a hostel in California comes an account of an experi- 
ment in intercultural reconciliation, as experienced by Mrs. 
Josephine W. Duveneck. 


Near our hostel there is quite a settlement of Japanese. The 
younger generation were all born in this country but they have had 
no opportunity for social intercourse, on equal terms, with white 
Americans of their own age. Many of them are Christians but have 
their own church though | there is a white church of the same de- 
nomination in the v illage. We invited a group of these young people 
to meet some white hostelers at our hostel. They spent a delightful 
evening together dancing American dances and. singing folk songs. 
The evening made the Japanese very happy. They’ were evidently: 
surprised at “being given the privilege of spending an evening in the 
company of white Americans. They reciprocated by giving a party 
in their church for some white hostelers, Later they invited some of 
our leaders to lead the dancing and singing at several of their Japa- 
nese parties."* 


11 Letter from Mrs. Grace Sevringhaus, Madison, Wisconsin, Summer 1941. 

12 Fisk, Aileen. ‘American Youth Hosteling as an Educational Program.”’ Journal of Health 
and Physical Education 11:347; June 1940. 

13 Letter from Mrs. Josephine W. Duveneck, Los Altos, California, July 22, 1941. 
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From the other side of the continent Muriel B. Dawkins, the 
principal of the AYH school at Meredith, New Hampshire, a 
school which blends experiences in rural living and hosteling 
with the customary secondary-school curriculum, relates that 
among the students whom the faculty tried to help were: 

. three Nazi boys, Hitler youth who had never known any 
training but the military training of Germany. At first they were 
arrogant, intolerant slackers. We would have sent them off except 
that they made the question of government so urgent to our chil- 
dren, brought out the nature of democracy so vividly, and we 
wanted to see if democracy and our ideas of ‘fr iendship with youth 
of all lands could be made to work in the difficulties and intimacy 
of a long New Hampshire winter. In all soberness, the experiment 
was a great success and ended in real friendship and appreciation on 
both sides. “I want to talk to you, but first put out your light so that 
you cannot see my face,” said one. “I love your country—I love it 
too much.” They read Reaching for the Stars and Shakespeare and 
H. G. Wells, and they skied and rode and sawed wood and washed 
dishes and planted and harvested with us into lasting friendship." 


The cases of the Japanese and the Germans are just as repre- 
sentative of the hostel ideal of inclusive friendship as the ex- 
amples of promoting intelligent acclimatization among the Ital- 
ians, or sharing the folkways of the Portuguese. However, the 
former are more difficult of execution. The case of the Japanese 
raises the “color question,” a problem difficult enough for hon- 
orary or cultural groups in the present stage of American public 
opinion on relations between races, but especially vexatious for 
camping, scouting, hosteling, and similar groups concerned with 
social living. The case of the Nazis raises the question of what 
attitude to take toward the alien who is a national enemy; to 
many fascist-minded or jingoistic observers, friendliness at any 
time to such a person would clearly be considered anathema. 
A careful reader-between-the-lines will sense that a high degree 
of courage and an uncompromising faith in the hostel dream 
on the part of the sponsors of friendship were required in both 
cases. 


14 Letter from Muriel B. Dawkins, Meredith, New Hampshire, July 29, 1941. 
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In this continental giant, the United States, there is also a need 
for Americans to understand Americans. We need reconciliation 
of class with class, section with section, way of living with way 
of living, creed with creed, if understanding is to prevail, if 
unity for common purposes is to be achieved. Ours is the nation 
into whose most cherished document equality of opportunity is 
written; ours is also the nation of bitterness between too widely 
separated haves and have-nots. Ours is a nation of united states; 
ours is also a nation which has in its heritage a bloody war be- 
tween the sections. Our nation is an integrated production unit; 
ours is also the nation that coined the words “hick” and “city 
slicker,” symbols of an uneasiness, only partially humorous, 
with which town and country regard each other. Ours is the 
nation that makes an article of faith of religious tolerance; ours is 
also the nation that knew the Ku Klux Klan and knows grow- 
ingly influential groups of anti- Semites. 

Class lines are as invalid in good hosteling as they were in the 
early American West. A housemother from Vallamont Farms, 
Pennsylvania, epitomizes the breakdown of barriers casually and 
amusingly. 

We have here now some working girls from New York and some 


boys whom I happen to know are from very well-to-do families. The 
girls are showing the boys how to cook.!® 


Hostelers from Back Bay Boston or Chicago’s North Shore or 
New York’s Park Avenue may go out on a hostel trip and may 
fall in with Harold Ramsburg and his hostelers. Reverend Rams- 
burg of the Dupont Community House, Dupont, Avoca, Penn- 
sylvania, writes to the Knapsack: 


Last year I had the finest outing trip of my life with a group of 
mixed nationality boys from this mining town on our bus and bicycle 
trip through the New England states. While quietly celebrating my 
birthday in November with a few men neighbors, I found them 
dropping hints that some of them would like such a trip as the boys 
had enjoyed. So now there is in our schedule for the summer a 


15 Letter from Mrs. Dorothy Zeiger, Vallamont Farms, Pennsylvania, August 16, 1941. 
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hostel trip for anthracite miners later in August—New England 
again! 16 


Recognizing that despite the inexpensiveness of youth hos- 
teling (a dollar a day for shelter, food, and luxuries) relatively 
too many hostelers are drawn from the upper half, economically, 
of American society, and relatively too few from the lower half, 
the, American Youth Hostel organization is attempting to en- 
courage more extensive use of the hostels by the underprivileged 
thru offering an inexpensive group pass.'' Philanthropic groups 
have not been lacking to purchase these passes and even under- 
write complete trips for the young. The Milwaukee Optimist 
Club, for instance, bought a group pass and financed a successful 
hostel trip for orphans led by Milwaukee’s director of municipal 
athletics. 

As loops of hostels increase in number thruout the United 
States, intersectional hosteling becomes more feasible. Since the 
opening of the first American hostel at Northfield, Massachusetts, 
during the Christmas season of 1934 the movement has grown 
in America until in 1941, 238 hostels were listed in the Handbook 
and approximately 14,000 young people were pass-holders using 
the hostel facilities. From the cradle of the hostel idea, New 
England, hosteling has spread to the California coastline. Loops 
of hostels are scattered between—in the Great Smokies of North 
Carolina and in the country of the Pennsylvania Dutch descend- 
ants; across the Great Lakes area from the Buckeye trails of Ohio 
to the Mississippi River bounding Minnesota; in the Ozarks of 
Missouri and in rural Iowa; and across the great reaches of the 
Pacific Northwest. Georgia is one of the youngest additions to 
the chains of hostels and in the movement the director of recrea- 
tion of Atlanta sees intersectional potentialities. 


One of the real problems in this section is the need for inexpensive 
forms of wholesome recreation. Also, Southern people are great be- 
lievers in tradition and this attitude has tended to retard the growth 
and development of this section. My opinion is that, if Southern 


16 Letter from Harold Ramsburg in AYH Knapsack 6:46; Summer 1941. 
17 Van Til, William. “American Youth Hostels.” Association Boys’ Work Journal, May 
1940. p. 47. 
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boys and girls could travel more, these attitudes would gradually 
change into more progressive ones that would mean much to this 
section and to the nation.!5:!" 


This kind of acquainting American with American also intro- 
duces city youth to rural culture and vice versa. Sometimes this 
characteristic of hostel travel is used consciously to better rela- 
tions between town and countryside. Charles H. Muhlenberg 
reports a Pennsylvania project: 


Bowmansville is a very small village in Lancaster County. The 
committee for the Bowmansville Youth Hostel has sponsored a 
number of parties in which groups of Reading and Lancaster city 
people have met with the farm y oungsters of the vicinity , and under 
the guidance of a physical education student at Franklin-Marshall 
C ollege have learned a number of folk dances. They have certainly 
served to break dow n the unconscious barriers that existed between 
the two groups.*° 


The kind of individual growth sought is illustrated in a case 
study furnished by an effective trip leader. Describing a seven- 
teen-year-old farm girl who joined one of the Great Lakes region 
trips, Justin J. Cline says: 


She came from a large family so she knew what cooperation was. 
She had every chance to work with her hands. She knew how to 
cook and sew and apply first aid, and do almost any practical thing, 
but she lacked confidence in herself when competing against other 
people. On the other hand, there were girls in the group who came 
from cities and had had all kinds of social experiences in school teas, 
parties, and other functions. These girls could meet people very 
easily and be at ease in almost any social group, but they couldn’t 
do the many other things that the young farm girl could. In other 
words, it was a trading “of experiences; both the city and the farm 
girls broadened their horizons through their association with each 
other.*! 


Because so many of the AYH houseparents are rural folks who 
are amused and delighted to induct city youngsters into the 


18 Morgan, Harold. ‘Biking the Youth Hostel Trail.” Optimist International, December 
1938, p. 6. 

1 Letter from J. Lee Harne, Jr., Director of Recreation, Atlanta. Georgia, ‘Aug zust 14, 1941. 

* Letter from Charles H. Muhlenberg, Reading, Pennsylvania, July 17, 194 

21 Letter from Justin J. Cline, area executive of the Great Lakes region of a AYH, Oak 
Park, Illinois, July 31, 1941. 
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intricate mysteries of farm life, city people have in hosteling an 
especial opportunity to get a fresh slant on tools and culture. A 
Yankee houseparent comments: 


Many young people who have no opportunity to learn about 
domestic ‘matters at home add greatly to their general capabilities 
while hosteling. Several have made their first ‘acquaintance with 
kerosene lamps and lanterns here, also with a pump at the sink and 
other things not familiar to town-bred folks. To me, the main edu- 
cational feature of such “firsts” is that it gives the people more in- 
sight into primitive living arrangements, more understanding of 
rural dwellers, and a basis of comparison which should cause them 
to be grateful for conveniences of modern living which perhaps they 
had always taken for granted. 


He reminds us that the educational process works both ways. 


I think the experience of meeting a wide variety of people in this 
pleasant Way is apt to be even more helpful for “houseparents than 
for the hostelers themselves. I, for example, have practically always 
lived in New England, so I have gained much from hostelers from 
distant places, or who have travelled widely. And take it from me, 
some of them have.?? 


Anecdotes that houseparents tell testify also to the impact of 
social travel and shared recreational facilities on religious preju- 
dice. A midwestern housemother reminisces on the Irish Catholic 
hosteler who commented to her of one lad he had met at the 
hostel, “you see Henry is a Jew but he’s a swell guy,” then was 
silent and thoughtful for a few minutes before he said, “You 
know, I shouldn’t say ‘but he is a swell guy’ but ‘and he is a 
swell guy’.”** 


The foregoing are fragmentary samplings of the workings of 
the hostel ideal in the Western Hemisphere and abroad, among 
our foreign cultures inhabiting the American scene, among cul- 
turally disparate Americans long established in this continental 
nation—promising samples of building cultural kinship in a world 
ravaged by those great social diseases of our times, war, hate, and 


2 Letter from Howard N. Chase, Bennington, New Hampshire, July 30, 1941. 
= [etter from Mrs. F, J. M. Koenig, Dundee, Illinois, July 30, 1941. 
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intolerance. Faith in this democratic ideal, along with a recogni- 
tion of other opportunities for education in hosteling—social 
travel and work experience, for instance—account for the in- 
creasing participation in youth hosteling by educators and 


students.”* 








*% See: Cline, Justin J., “Youth Hosteling: Social Travel toward Democracy.” Social Travel 
issue of Educational Method 251-256; February 1941. { Van Til, William. ‘Youth Hosteling 
in Ohio.” Progressive Education 99-101; February 1941. { Grodman, Edna V. “American 
Youth Hostels.’”? Personal Growth Leaflet, Number 66; published by the National Education 
Association. 
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Chapter XXIII 
TECHNICS OF CULTURE BUILDING 


RutH CUNNINGHAM 


Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction 
National Education Association 


Washington, D. C. 


“Cocomalt,” shouted Herman, ‘““Cocomalt, coca-cola!” These 
were the only English words the German boy knew and he 
flung them defiantly at his wide-eyed playmates in the nursery 
school. He was an outsider. He knew it. It was three months later 
that Nick and Sam asked Herman to show them how to draw 
the big boat on which he came to America. What had happened 
in the interval is a fascinating story of growth in understanding 
for Herman, for the group, and for their teacher. 


Discussion in the high-school forum seemed to have hit a snag. 
The boys and girls were discussing democracy—equality of 
rights and privileges. John was speaking. “I can’t help it if I 
don’t like Jews. My attitude was something I was born with.” 
“Aw,” said Pete, “that’s just propaganda. You can’t have 
propaganda in a democracy, so you gotta change your attitude.” 
This logic did not satisfy the group. They decided they needed 
to know more about attitudes, propaganda, and democracy. They 
spent the next three months trying to find out, and even then 
they were not sure they knew the answers, but both John and 
Pete had learned to speak less glibly and with greater under- 
standing. 


“She’s a Wop. She’s a Wop,” chanted Dorothy as she danced 
a jig around Maria. Fiercely Maria denied it, “I’m an American!” 
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But Dorothy had collected a group of fellow choristers and 
Maria, finding her voice drowned in the noise, fled into the 
school building. That was a year ago, before the Festival 
of Nations at the school when Maria proudly displayed her 
mother’s needlework, the pottery, and the glass she brought 
from home. That was before she had admired the sampler 
Dorothy had displayed and Dorothy had begged to be taught 
an Italian song. That was a very long time ago. Both Maria and 
Dorothy have forgotten it. 


Such problems are with us, such misunderstanding and lack 
of appreciation of our heritage of many cultures. The outcomes 
are not always so satisfactory as in the incidents described above. 
But in scores of communities teachers are aware of the need to 
develop understanding and appreciation of what various cultures 
may contribute to our American way of life. 

Amusing, but perhaps not without a basis of fact in some 
classrooms, is a report from a teacher in Broadway High School, 
Seattle, Washington, on how not to approach the teaching of 
intercultural understanding. She claims that a guaranteed unsuc- 
cessful method is for the teacher to arbitrarily make an assign- 
ment stating that on Tuesday and Wednesday each pupil will 
talk or write about his country. The objections raised are as 
multitudinous as the period is long; some students simply are 
not interested; others do not know anything about their ancestry, 
nor do they care to; a few are embarrassed, feeling there is a 
stigma in being considered anything but “full-blooded Amer- 
icans”; and even those who are willing to cooperate with the 
teacher’s whims seem to have no idea what kind of material to get 
or where to get it. Another unsuccessful method is to suggest 
brightly and broad-mindedly that we all come from different 
countries (“only Indians are really Americans, you know,”) and 
wouldn’t it be nice to share our heritages with each other. Most 
of these erstwhile natives from strange and wonderful lands have 
nothing to share; they have never been aware of the rich heritage 
that might have been theirs! 
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The teacher who makes the above suggestions teaches a course 
in American literature. She tells of her work as follows: 


We begin not with America, but before America, that we may 
understand what has caused these United States to be. We read 
books, usually novels, that are ty pical of the time when the students’ 
ancestors lived in E ‘urope or the Orient. With the facts from these 
books as definite points of departure, it is natural and easy to discuss 
the assets of the foreign country, and to develop the philosophy that 
some time or other each of us had pioneer ancestors in America. By 
this time, most students have lost what self-consciousness they may 
have had about their nationality, and we can discuss the contribu- 
tions of various cultures to America. This year with a world at war, 
the high-school juniors knew many of the problems of the lack of 
understanding of nation for nation, and perhaps their reticence was 
less than usual. Certainly their comments and discussions indicate 
that a new generation coming into power will perhaps be less blinded 
by racial bigotry. 


The importance of group planning in developing the inter- 
cultural program cannot be given too much emphasis. Intercul- 
tural education is too big an undertaking for us to believe we can 
make significant headway if we act thru isolated spurts of 
activity by individual teachers. We must coordinate our efforts, 
our skills, our insights, and our understandings, Only thru such 
coordination can we hope to achieve an integrated developing 
program for children living and growing in our schools. Our 
pooled efforts will be none too great to cope with the magnitude 
of our task, However, such statements should not discourage the 
individual teacher interested in developing a program of inter- 
cultural education. Rather, they should encourage her to see her 
problem as bigger than her individual classroom. Some of the 
most significant communitywide programs reported in this chap- 
ter are the outgrowths of the efforts of individual teachers who 
were sufficiently farsighted to share their enthusiasms and their 
problems with their fellow teachers. In one situation, a teacher 
who asked the help and advice of other teachers in her school 
found that her questions gave impetus to a program which, 
within the year, involved the entire community. The teacher 
with a genuine interest in intercultural understanding will see 
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that a significant program cannot be bounded by the four walls 
of her classroom, and such a teacher of vision will find the means 
to broaden the scope of the program to include other teachers, 
parents, and civic leaders. These people, working together toward 
growth in understanding for the children of the community, 
will find that they are achieving for themselves significant per- 
sonal and professional growth. 

As interest in intercultural education grows, teachers are going 
to ask, “What are the best technics?” As is the case when this 
question is asked concerning any problem in education, no simple 
answer can be given. The technic will depend on a variety of 
factors such as the specific problem being attacked, the relation- 
ships and backgrounds of the children, and the nature of the 
community. Moreover, it is seldom that the teacher will use one 
technic to the exclusion of others. Our best answer to the teach- 
ers’ questions must be in terms of evaluation—those technics 
which lead to desired understandings and action. But this does 
not solve the problem for the teacher who wishes to undertake 
a program for the first time. Inadequate tho it be, it may be of 
some help to the teacher to analyze technics in terms of their 
dominant emphasis. Such an analysis is attempted below: 


Language Centered Technics 
Examples: The pledge, correspondence with foreign children, 
group discussions, reading 
Advantages: Easily introduced; may lead to broader interests 
and the use of other technics 
Disadvantages: Difficult to evaluate in terms of understandings; 
even more difficult to evaluate in terms of eventuating action. 


Technics of Immediate Action 
Examples: Assembly programs, exhibits, festivals and pageants, 
educational journeys 
Advantages: Makes material vivid and interesting; 
tunity for group action 
Disadvantages: May be artificial; may have little or no carry- 
over into future action. 


gives oppor- 


Technics of Continuing Action 
Examples: Personal guidance, long-range community programs, 
cooperative work 
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Advantages: Plans in terms of long-range outcomes, emphasiz- 
ing growth of understanding and changing patterns of action 

Disadvantages: Requires coordinated effort (certainly not a dis- 
advantage, but may be a formidable difficulty). 


As she employs technics, the teacher will find that they do not 
fall into classifications according to value as neatly as the fore- 
going analysis might imply. The implication in the classification 
is that the least effective technics are those which are language 
centered, and the most, those which are of continuing action. 
Altho this is probably true as a generalization, in actuality there 
may be many instances when the situation will dictate that the 
best technic is that which here is suggested as least effectual. 
Moreover, the teacher may find that the technics for continuing 
action can be introduced only after considerable time is spent 
in introducing intercultural education thru other technics. A 
study of the programs described here may help the teacher to 
arrive at her own evaluation of technics in terms of her teaching 
situation. 


Tue PLepGe 


One technic in intercultural education is the use of creeds, 
pledges, and vows. For example, the children of the Chevy Chase 
Country Day School hold a weekly ceremony designed to build 
intercultural understanding at which time they repeat a state- 
ment of belief as follows: 


My Belief 


I believe in, and desire to help bring about that perfect World 
Civilization wherein universal love and justice shall reign—the 
Golden Age to which philosophers, seers, and prophets have dedi- 
cated their lives. 


I believe that the troubles in the world today are due to quarrel- 
someness, selfishness, unfairness, jealousy, hatred, and cruelty. 


I believe that in order to improve the world I must practice un- 
selfishness, justice, non-aggression, kindness, love, and cooperation. 


Such statements of faith as quoted above may Le said to be 
promises of action. The effectiveness of such statements will de- 
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pend on the extent to which they are understood, accepted, and 
acted upon by the children, With so many possibilities for non- 
effectiveness, it is probable that most school programs will use 
them, if at all, as a minor part of a larger program. 


CoRRESPONDENCE 


Correspondence with children of other countries is a widely 
used technic. The letters may be written in English or in the 
language of the other country. In one school where the third 
grade is corresponding with children in several South American 
countries, the high-school Spanish class translates the letters 
written and received. A representative from the high school goes 
to the third grade with the translated letters and helps to explain 
the life of the children in South America thru answering the 
questions raised by the letters. 

Several teachers point out that the technic is not only useful 
in developing interest and understanding for children of other 
countries but also is of value in helping children to understand 
their own country thru attempting to interpret their life to 
others. 


Group Discussion 


Probably the most widely used technic is that of group dis- 
cussion. It is so well known to teachers that only variations from 
the usual procedure are described here. 

In the Weekday Schools of the Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, Dayton, Ohio, a simple check test was prepared to en- 
courage spontaneous conversation about Jewish people and to 
find out what information the children had about them. The 
children reported incidents of their schoolmates making fun of 
Jewish children. A few suggested that Jews were not as honest 
as Christians. A few believed that they were undesirable neigh- 
bors. There was little awareness of the contributions made by 
Jewish people. It was recognized that care must be exercised in 
thinking of Jews as “a problem.” As the teachers enriched their 
own backgrounds they were able to awaken genuine interest in 
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the long history of Jewish customs, in the relation of some of 
them to Christian practices, and in stories of Jewish people. 

An interesting experiment in the direct, logical attack on prej- 
udices thru discussion is reported by the Board of Religion of 
Northwestern University. The program was undertaken in an 
attempt to bring about better understanding between the Jewish 
and Gentile students on the campus. The experiment involved 
collaboration between the director of the B’nai B’rith Hillel 
Foundation and the University Board of Religion. To encourage 
discussion among the students attending the meeting, the leaders 
put the subject on a personal level. The chairman of the Board 
of Religion, as a member of the majority group, raised those 
questions which were likely to be in the minds of the members 
of the majority group but remained unasked because of caution 
or politeness. From these questions, the discussion led naturally 
into a consideration of the values of group-identity, the technics 
of group adjustment, the moral aspects of the problem, and the 
social and psychological implications. , 

The success of this technic in eliminating prejudice is not 
clear. It would seem, however, in view of the prolonged dis- 
cussions, to be an effective preliminary step in exposing and 
exploring the problem of group relations, particularly when 
discussions lead to an evaluation of situations with which stu- 
dents have intimate contact and in which they recognize that 
their own vital interests and the integrity of their own adjust- 
ment to a situation of discrimination is involved. 


Movies AND THE Rapto 


Movies and radio programs which are helpful in developing 
intercultural understanding are plentiful. The task of the teacher 
is one of selection and of directing attention and discussion. 
Further, it is her responsibility to see that these aids are used as 
an integral part of the program and are not merely incidental. 

From George School, Bucks County, Pennsylvania, comes a 
report of the way in which movies are used as a part of a pro- 
gram of language and culture study. 
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Our modern language teachers give special attention to making 
pupils feel that the language under study is a real language, not a set 
of textbook exercises. This involves the use of songs, publication of 
an occasional French periodical by the most adv enced students, and 
visits to French and German talking films four or five times a year. 


The use of self-made movies in the Deming School, Terre 
Haute, Indiana, is of interest. 


Last year our school held an international lawn festival. Children 
danced their native dances. A mother who had recently come from 
Bulgaria had quite a display of beautiful handmade rugs, laces, and 
embroideries which she and her mother had brought with them. This 
woman demonstrated spinning as she did it in her homeland. Once 
a year our parent teacher group presents an international program. 
We usually have an exhibit in connection with the program, and all 
of our people are much interested in the handwork display ed. We 
have moving pictures of some of these festivities, and we enjoy them 
over and over again. 


In this school, movies keep alive the spirit of the festivals which 
might otherwise have ended with the initial performance. 


THe Liprary ProcRaM 


How the library may help in programs of intercultural educa- 
tion is reported by the public library of Newark, New Jersey. 
The library’s activity in this connection is best illustrated by 
its publication of Everyland, a recreational reading list designed 
to help children gain international understanding. In February 
1941 the library’s education department resumed publication of 
the Library Letter, a monthly reading list for teachers, with a 
special series of five issues on “International America.” Other 
Newark library activities include publication of innumerable 
booklists for children and adults, typified by a recent one on 
Negro life, and a steady succession of exhibits, such as the two 
current ones on Negro contributions to art, literature, and music, 
and one on Latin America. 

Outstanding exhibitions in the library museum’s 32-year his- 
tory include many designed to further interest in the culture of 
other lands. Among them have been displays of arts, crafts, and 
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articles of everyday life of European countries, Africa, China, 
Japan, South America, the American Indian, the Eskimo, and 
people of every corner of the globe. 

School classes come to the museum every weekday morning 
to be guided by staff members thru regular museum exhibits 
and displays arranged specially for the school curriculum. In 
addition to this, the museum maintains a lending department 
where 10,000 models, costume dolls, and other objects of visual 
education value are available to teachers for classroom use. 

In contrast to descriptions of library services in a large city, 
comes the report from the librarian of Kern County, Bakersfield, 
California. In the isolated schools of this area, the bookmobile 
brings books and exhibits to children studying life in other lands. 
Bookmobiles bring to children in one-room schools a wealth of 
reading material about other countries which would otherwise 
be denied to them. 


ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS 


The assembly period in a number of schools is used for the 
purpose of building intercultural understanding. Descriptions of 
two of the programs of the assemblies in Whittier School, Minne- 
apolis, are given here. Minneapolis has many Scandinavian people 
and for the first assembly two rooms having a large number of 
Scandinavian children arranged and discussed an interesting ex- 
hibit of Swedish art. One child gave a biography of her grand- 
father, his early life in Sweden and his coming to Minnesota. 
The fifth grade contributed facts of interest about Sweden. The 
fifth- and sixth-grade girls presented a Swedish folk dance. The 
seventh grade contributed choral reading of one of Carl Sand- 
burg’s poems. A child in the fifth grade told the story of Jenny 
Lind. A seventh-grade pupil discussed certain modern social 
conditions. 

For the German assembly, Helen Petzold, whose father came 
from Germany a few years ago, told the children about her 
father’s childhood in Germany. More music was volunteered for 
this program than could be used. Folk songs and a piano solo from 
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Beethoven were part of the program. One child sang Brahm’s 
“Lullaby” in German. The contributions of Robert Koch, Ein- 
stein, and Roentgen were discussed by pupils from the seventh- 
grade science class. A scene from the Niirnberg Stove was 
dramatized by the seventh grade. 

On the whole the programs were interesting and the children 
seemed to enjoy them. The children of various culture groups 
showed that they felt a certain pride on their particular “day.” 
Probably the adults who helped arrange the program were as 
much benefited as anyone. 

Miner Teachers College, a college for Negroes in Washington, 
D. C., sends the following report of assembly programs: 


Two months ago one of our weekly college assemblies was given 
over to three speakers from the Washington Federation of Churches. 
They spoke in the interest of the Jewish, Catholic, and Protestant 
faiths. The assembly program committee has from time to time 
secured the services of outstanding white speakers, both Jews and 
Gentiles. Many of our commencement speakers have been chosen 
on the basis of inter-racial contact. We have heard talks by natives of 
Africa and the West Indies. 


EpucaTIONAL JOURNEYS 


Both the difficulties and advantages of visits are illustrated by 
the San Juan Day School of Chamila, New Mexico. Some 
mothers and fathers who bring their youngsters to visit New 
Mexico avoid the Indian pueblos. They think they are dirty 
places which should have been wiped out long ago and that the 
only reason these Indians have not been absorbed into the white 
culture of the Southwest, either Mexican or Anglo, is that they 
are too stupid to learn other ways of doing things. 

But there are visitors who recognize the Pueblo Indians as a 
distinct and desirable culture group. They realize that the teach- 
ers in the Indian Day School are not trying to “Americanize” 
the Indians but are trying to help them to preserve their fine 
way of life, and at the same time to assimilate into their culture 
the advantageous elements of the dominant group with which 
they have to cooperate. 
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When the white boys and girls see some of the Indian dances, 
they sometimes comment on the superstitious and “heathen” 
practices. They forget that many of their own festivals have 
grown out of heathen ceremonials. Often the Indians give “fun” 
dances to entertain visitors. The medicine men are still influential 
among their people. The white doctors recognize and appreciate 
their psychological value in curing illnesses that no physician 
could relieve. 

When the white boys and girls leave the pueblos, they feel 
that these Indian people contribute much to our American way 
of life. They know that they are making happy and satisfactory 
adjustments, utilizing those resources that are available. When 
they write to the Indian children, it is not, “Dear Indian Friend, 
Why do you live in a mud house?” but, “Dear Pedro, Now that 
spring is here, I suppose that you are busy helping your father 
irrigate the chili.” 

In the case of a program of a group in the Garden City, New 
York, schools, it was the parents who initiated the program of 
educational journeys as an attack on the problem of the prej- 
udices of their children, and parents and teachers together 
planned a program of action for the children, resulting from 
their discussion and investigation. Garden City has a homo- 
geneous population of financially comfortable American families. 
The children seldom see people of other countries or other races. 
Strong prejudices, especially racial prejudices, were discovered 
among a group of twenty-four second-grade children. A meeting 
of the parents of the grade was held for the purpose of discussing 
these prejudices, the dangers of allowing them to continue, and 
to discover some possible methods of combating them. At this 
meeting three mothers volunteered to visit the Social Service 
Exchange at Hempstead to get information regarding places in 
neighboring communities where there were organizations deal- 
ing with foreign children. After visiting many places suggested 
by the Exchange, the mothers and the teachers finally chose a 
WPA nursery school for the children to visit. 

The entire grade, with the mothers, made a visit to this nursery 
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school, played with the children, and watched them eating their 
dinner and getting ready for their nap. Upon returning, the chil- 
dren decided to write down their many questions about the 
nursery school and try to find the answers to them. 

When the children learned that there were various nationali- 
ties in this group—Russian, Polish, Italian, Czechoslovakian, and 
Negro—they asked a sixth-grade class to come and tell them 
about the countries from which these children come. Contribu- 
tions of the people of these countries to our own country were 
explained by this sixth-grade group. 

The children said it was queer that the nursery-school children 
were so much like us, even tho they had come from so many 
different countries. The children wanted to know if people all 
over the world are more different than alike. For many months 
they investigated, listing differences and likenesses when they 
found them, and making comparisons. At their conclusion the 
children wrote: “People have skins of different colors. Some- 
times their eyes slant differently, like the Chinese. They have 
different ways of eating. Sometimes they wear different clothes. 
They are alike because they all play games and like music and 
flowers and like to have a good time. They are afraid of the same 
things we are. We think they feel just the same. The same things 
make them happy and the same things make them sad. We think 
people are much more alike than different. We think they are 
alike in the big things.” 

Other trips are reported by several groups including the Cor- 
pus Christi School of New York City, the Laboratory School of 
Atlanta University, and the Hartford Seminary Foundation, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


EXHIBITS 


Exhibits of treasures from the homes of students hold a major 
place in intercultural education programs of a number of schools, 
including the Mexico Academy of Mexico, New York; Los 
Angeles City College; Catskill, New York, public schools; Den- 
ver, Colorado, public schools; and Brickett School, Lynn, Massa- 
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chusetts. In Lynn, the project is known as “A Museum for a 


Day.” 


An impromptu but highly successful doll exhibit that we had one 
afternoon led the children to suggest that we must have other treas- 
ures to exhibit and to ask w hy we could not have a museum of our 
own, A little discussion in this direction showed that people do not 
wish to give up their treasures for all time, hence came the idea for 
“A Museum for a Day.” It seemed an excellent opportunity to in- 
terest children in knowi ing at first hand the arts and industries 
other times and places, samples of which have been retained < 
cherished treasures in families, and of providing an opportunity Pe 
a cooperative enterprise of pupils, parents, and teachers. 

For the two months between the inception of the project and its 
culmination, the walls of our rather traditional school seemed literally 
removed and the interests and treasures of the community flowed in. 
Most amazing and unusual articles appeared for inspection. Parents 
visited school to see what they could do to help. Teachers were 
invited to visit homes to see if any of the treasures in their possession 
would qualify, as it became evident that ev erything could not be 
used. ; 

The older and more capable children assumed the responsibility 
of acting as exhibitors and guards of the six or seven hundred articles 
which were viewed by approximately a thousand people. It would 
be difficult to describe in detail the various displays, but they were 
classified as follows: The Other Americas, Oriental, E ‘uropean, Early 
American, and fans, dolls, costumes, and jewelry. Labels made by 
the children named the article and donor. 

In one classroom an object from a belligerent country was brought 
in for the museum. One child expressed the opinion that we should 
not display it. With some dismay the teacher noted the nods of ap- 
proval of several young heads. Here was another problem. Quietly 
and patiently she" questioned the pupils about scientists, musicians, 
and artists, always ending her queries with the question, “Of what 
country was this man a citizen?” Gradually they were led from 
antagonism to respect and admiration. 

We like to think that our “Museum for a Day” which gave an 
opportunity for children, parents, and teachers ‘to work together 
with their beloved treasures making a beautiful unit, has built into 
their lives something of lasting worth. 


PAGEANTS AND FESTIVALS 


The pageant or festival is a favorite way of presenting informa- 
tion and building attitudes. An example of this form used in a 
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citywide program is reported by the schools of St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 

Providing educational and cultural opportunities for the chil- 
dren of St. Paul’s cosmopolitan population of 288,023 is the 
responsibility of the city department of education. Secure in 
their knowledge that their life in a democracy gives assurance 
of freedom of speech and freedom of worship, the large seg- 
ments of Germans, Irish, Scandinavians, and Italians, interspersed 
with smaller groups of Finns, Slavs, Croats, Negroes, Jews, 
Greeks, and representatives of other countries, more than half 
of whom were either born in another country or are the children 
of parents born abroad, live and work together for the benefit 
of the individuals and for the development of the city of St. Paul. 

Altho education for responsible citizenship inherently carries 
with it the instilling of loyalty and patriotism to the country in 
which one lives, it involves also an appreciation of the contribu- 
tion of other cultures to the development of our American way 
of life. To encourage pride in the mother countries of many of 
its residents, St. Paul holds a Festival of Nations every two years. 
This Festival is under the direct sponsorship of the International 
Institute of St. Paul, a service bureau devoted to helping foreign- 
born residents and their families with their adjustment to Amer- 
ican life. The St. Paul schools cooperate with the Institute in 
every way possible. 

During the week designated as Festival of Nations Week— 
and often one or two weeks prior to this time—the schools of St. 
Paul carry on Festival of Nations projects. A general school 
committee is named and suggestive procedures are distributed 
to schools. Schools survey their memberships, and nationality 
groups are determined. During Festival of Nations Week, school 
activities center around these groups. In some schools their re- 
spective backgrounds are studied and their contributions to 
American culture are pointed out. Depending on the purpose, 
appropriate use is made of songs, dances, costumes, posters 
(made by children in art classes), foreign posters (depicting 
travel opportunities), illustrations, stamps, recipes, and customs. 
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Many schools arrange Homelands Treasure Exhibitions, dis- 
playing articles brought from home. One article is selected to 
represent each school at the Aisle of Nations Exhibit. Home 
economics classes hold food demonstrations and invite students’ 
mothers representing different countries to prepare foods of their 
nations before the classes and other visitors. English classes may 
concentrate on travel essays and write comparisons of the “first” 
trip to this country with the travel facilities today; or, perhaps, 
on why nationality groups prefer to remain here. Some news- 
paper publicity is given to all these various activities. 

Climaxing the activities of school and community that have 
been planned and carried out to encourage the integrating 
process is the great gala evening event given in St. Paul’s Munic- 
ipal Auditorium. At this time young and old, black, white, and 
yellow races, join together in festive entertainment glorifying 
the fact that they are from different parts of the world and that 
they represent various cultures. Attractive booths displaying 
articles from foreign countries make up the Aisle of Nations. 
Foods representative of the culinary art of the nations are served 
at booths. The evening’s program is colorful and beautiful and is 
so arranged that each country has an opportunity to be recog- 
nized individually. 

During Festival of Nations Week, school activities are planned 
around the central theme of making students aware—and proud 
of the awareness—that their people have made so great a con- 
tribution to our American way of life, and of developing a sense 
of all belonging to one great nation that they all have helped to 
build. 

What a statewide festival may mean in the lives of individuals 
is told in a report from the Wichita High School. 


This year Kansas is celebrating the four hundredth anniversary of 
Coronado’s famous march across this country as he searched for the 
fabled cities of gold. Kansas has gone Spanish from auto tags in fiesta 
colors to interest in Spanish art, music, and literature. Almost everv 
town in the state has presented a pageant based on the Coronado 
theme. Our music department gave a pageant in which 1200 students 
took part. 
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In our school is a quiet, shy Mexican boy. This year he became a 
member of a team of twenty-two Mexicans who practiced and put 
on the old Aztec ceremonial dances. This team went to several cele- 
brations and put on performances. Their costumes and rhythm were 
beautiful and authentic. A lecturer explained the sy mbolism of the 
ceremonial so that the audience could understand the : significance of 

each movement. After the first out of town performance, I asked my 

Mexican boy, Primo Cirilo Arteago, to tell us about his experiences. 
All the shyness and diffidence were gone. He fairly glowed with 
enthusiasm. He felt that he had served his school, his state, and his 
nation, and had helped to give a higher appreciation of one of the 
great contributions to our composite culture. But he had accom- 
plished more than he realized, for I could see the added respect and 
understanding with which the white skinned pupils regarded this 
dark skinned companion. Through their appreciation of him, their 
understanding for all other racial groups was increased, 


Crass ACTIVITIES 

Many of the programs mentioned have been part of, or have 
grown out of, classroom activities. To give further emphasis to 
what may be done by the individual teacher or thru curriculum 
planning, the following programs which are definitely course- 
centered, are given mention. 

From Mexico Academy of Mexico, New York, comes this 
account: 

As we were studying community resources and living conditions, 
in the fourth grade, this question was asked, “Where do we get nut- 
meg?” Immediately other children asked about other spices and 


Sends, They decided to list all those in their mothers’ cupboards 
about which they wanted to know. Some of the products listed were: 


nutmeg ginger bananas 
cocoa pepper pineapples 
sugar allspice pimento 
coffee cinnamon vanilla 

tea rice 

cloves tapioca 


Committees of two chose one product each to make a study and 
a report to the class. These reports were concerned w ith countries 
producing the products—conditions of weather and soil, labor 
methods, living conditions, transportation facilities, and markets. 
Discussions of these matters led to a further study of the arts and the 
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cultural contributions. As the result of this study the children realize 
how the work done by people in other countries makes life more 
pleasant for us, and how much other cultures have contributed to 
ours. 


Boys and girls in an elementary-school class in Oak Park, 
Illinois, work out their family trees and discover the various 
nationality backgrounds in their own lives. Entire families have 
become interested in the activity. 

From an English class in Barratt Junior High School, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, comes this report: 


Ever since the memorable morning when we first heard the stirring 
“Ballad for Americans,” we have been busy gathering facts and 
gre on the people of America. From our parents and neighbors 

e have discovered why people c came to this country. Our com- 
munity was investigated and mapped to show nationality back- 
grounds of the residents. 

Some of us visited clubs and community organizations. When we 
went, we asked specific questions on the purposes of the organiza- 
tion, problems involving human relations, and the program of the 
organization. 

The teacher reports that there was avid reading about other 
nationalities. One boy reported, “My father don’t like to read much 
but he’s reading this book, so you know it must be good.” At one 
time we were visited, quite by chance, by a Negro teacher. The 
children interrogated her most pointedly but politely on her work 
and were extremely interested in her experiences in the South. 


The opportunities for developing intercultural understanding 
thru exploratory courses in foreign languages were reported by 
the schools of Catskill, New York, and Detroit, Michigan. In 
telling of the course in Detroit, the report states: 

Among other things it endeavors to produce an understanding of 
the foreign peoples within our gates and seeks to make children 
proud of their foreign heritage, One means used to start such in- 


terest is a class census. We found twenty-one nationalities repre- 
sented in an 8B grade of 239 pupils. 


The schools of Corpus Christi, Texas, report an experiment 


in teaching Spanish in Grades II thru VI. There are at present 
71 teachers of Spanish in the grades. La Prensa, metropolitan 
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daily in Buenos Aires, commends the Corpus Christi program 
and makes a strong plea for English to be taught in the elemen- 
tary schools of South America. 

In higher education, the Extension Division of Queens Col- 
lege, Flushing, New York, offers courses in foreign culture to 
adult residents of communities on Long Island. Among the 
courses are those dealing with Brazil and her Portuguese culture, 
and South American Hispanic civilization. Miner Teachers Col- 
lege, a college for Negroes in Washington, D. C., offers a course 
entitled “Negro History and Race Relations.” A similar course 
is offered to the students of New York University. It is of in- 
terest that the first instance of a Negro professor employed by 
a university to teach white students, so far as is known, was 
when a Negro taught this course. 


CLuBs 


Club activities as a means of stimulating interest in intercul- 
tural relations are frequently mentioned. An example is a report 
from Deming School, Terre Haute, Indiana. 

The school has a number of club programs. A Mediterranean 
Club, in which all children from the southern countries of 
Europe took part, was very active. This club gave an entertain- 
ment for the school and for the public. A Hungarian boy was 
president of the club and worked enthusiastically to get the other 
children interested in the program. For their performance, the 
children wore their native costumes, sang their songs, and 
danced their dances. 

The Abraham Lincoln High School of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, has a Junior Coordinating Council which sends out into 
the community boys and girls of all nationalities to work with 
the prehigh-school youth in their social activities and leisure 
hours. 

That programs designed to promote intercultural understand- 
ing need not be limited to metropolitan areas with their wealth 
of resources is indicated by the following report of club activity 
in a rural school: 
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Lovell School serves the school district three miles east of Syca- 
more, Illinois. There are twenty-four pupils in the eight grades. 
The eight pupils in the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades work to- 
gether in geography. This year they were to study the Western 
Hemisphere, and having heard much about the Pan American Union 
through newspaper items and radio broadcasts, the children became 
interested in forming a Pan American Club. A meeting followed in 
which the children elected officers and stated the following purposes 
for their club: 

I. To create a more friendly feeling in the Americas 
II. To be more intelligent radio listeners 
III. To learn about the customs, homes, and products of the 
Americas 

IV. To make the Western Hemisphere more united, especially 

since Europe is in such an uproar. 


Our club had a rather hazy beginning with meager library facili- 
ties and no definite plan, but as we began to look, we found a num- 
ber of helps. The four magazines to which we subscribe gave us 
much interesting material. A radio station to which we listen on our 
school radio, sponsored a series of programs on South American in- 
dustries. The sixth graders took notes on these programs and re- 
ported to the seventh and eighth graders who take industrial arts 
in DeKalb on Monday afternoon. 

Each club member was responsible for making a detailed study 
of three countries. Each one made reports to the class, wrote ac- 
counts, and collected suitable pictures for the Pan American note- 
book. Many topics were discussed and summaries written and 
preserved in the notebook. We made graphs showing imports and 
exports, and maps with air routes, water routes, and the Pan Amer- 
ican Highway. We collected flags, stamps and articles for exhibit, 
such as woods, sisal, and coffee. We carried on a lively correspond- 
ence with school children in Latin America. 

The children received much encouragement through being asked 
to present their work at the local Parent Teachers Association. The 
interest shown among the members has been gratifying, not only 
in attitude toward the work this year, but in the earnest requests for 
the club to continue for another year. 


Often the club is an outgrowth of a language course, as is the 
German Club reported by Queens College, Flushing, New 
York. Twice a term, in this school, there is a joint meeting of 
all the various campus foreign-language clubs at which time all 
the groups collaborate in a cultural program in which all learn 
from each other thru songs, dances, and discussions. An interest- 
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ing comment came from the sponsor of the German Club, He 
says: 

We teach a culture which produced a Gocthe and a Thomas 
Mann, but unfortunately also a Hitler. Much as we despise this 
dictator and all that he stands for, it would be c catastrophic if we 
spent our time mainly in denouncing him and his way of life. That 
would give him a larger place in the frame of German culture than 
he deserves and would surely lead to widespread denunciation of 
every thing German. We must all show by our actions that human 
worth is not the exclusive property of any specific race, creed, 
nation, or class, and should be welcomed and respected wherever it 
is Sing That is a program that assumes tremendous proportions as 
we note how the war situation draws the lines tighter and tighter. 


Student Pan American Leagues are active in a number of 
schools. The Dade County Schools of Florida tell of the activity 
of their League. In each individual club the students meet each 
week to discuss Latin American customs, games, plays, language, 
and to read letters which they have written to students in Latin 
America and the replies they have received. One of the out- 
standing projects was a convention organized to resemble that 
sponsored by the Pan American Union in Lima. Students from 
various schools represented the different countries. They came 
together and discussed problems of their countries and, as a re- 
sult, drew up a recommendation which was sent to the Pan 
American Union. The clubs have met in Miami for a national 
convention to which were invited all Pan American Student 
Clubs in the United States which are affiliated with the Pan 
American League. 

On the college level, Cosmopolitan Clubs do much to stimulate 
interest in intercultural relations. Programs sponsored in the 
International Houses in New York, Chicago, and Berkeley are 
wide in scope, but many college clubs are active even tho there 
is no such house for their activities. 


THe CoMMUNITY PRoGRAM 


There has been a growing emphasis in the past few years on 
community surveys as school activities. Such surveys may go far 
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toward disclosing the nature of intercultural relations. Perhaps it 
should be said again, however, that such surveys can lack mean- 
ing, in fact can be irritants to intercultural relations, unless they 
eventuate in real understanding and in further action. 

In making a community survey in Springfield, Massachusetts, 
students came to realize the complexity of the culture in which 
they live. Not stopping there, however, they went on to study 
the nature and contributions of the nationality groups of the 
city. The study outline they used is as follows: 

1. Subjectmatter content 

a. Early history of Springfield 
b. Coming of groups other than English 


te 


. Number of nationalities 


ee) 


. Chronological appearance of varied nationalities and races in- 
cluding Negroes 

4. Historical backgrounds of all racial groups appearing here 

. Reasons for coming to Springfield 
a. Customary occupations 
b. Employment opportunities 


wt 


6. Present adult population 

7. Present nationality groups in public schools 

8. Contributions of various racial groups or individuals to the 
community 

g. Kinds and sources of investigations to be made by pupils 


o. Making an annotated bibliography. 


On the basis of their knowledge of the cultural groups in the 
community, the students of Springfield developed programs 
designed to further understanding. Among the activities result- 
ing from their studies were the sponsoring of a community 
Christmas tree for the children of all nations and a May Festival 
during which the contributions of various cultures were vividly 
presented thru pageants, plays, dances, and songs. In preparing 
for these occasions there was intensive classroom and com- 
munity study of the gifts of the nations. Parents and others in 
the community were asked to help by telling of their experiences 
in other countries, and as members of other nationality groups 
in America. When the boys and girls asked why people came to 
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America, they were frequently told that it was because this was 
a free country. This led to an investigation of the meaning of 
freedom, a study of the laws of our country, and a discussion of 
whether the nationality groups in Springfield had found the 
freedom they sought. Soon there followed a discussion of the 
responsibility of each citizen to create and maintain freedom. 

A further example of how a program may be extended to the 
entire community comes from Central Junior High School, Los 


Angeles, California: 


The functional basis of this program is the annual series of com- 
munity evenings. They are planned for parents. Groups of students, 
with the aid of the adult community, prepare for their ‘parents a 
program especially to their liking. The series culminates in an All- 
American program for the entire community. 

Prior to presenting these programs to the parents, the part pre- 
pared by the students is presented to the entire student body. 
Emphasis is placed upon an appreciation of the culture represented. 
On the day of the program, Chinese, Japanese, Mexicans, and others 
wear native costumes all day without comment or confusion. 

A special issue of the school paper is prepared in conjunction with 
each of the community evenings. The illustrations are in the mode 
of the culture presented. The articles are largely devoted to a 
portrayal of some features of the culture. Every student receives 
a copy. 

From out of these community evenings have grown an Italian- 
American Mothers’ Club, an Italian-American Cultural Club for stu- 
dents (whether of Italian origin or not), and a Club Hidalgo for 
Mexican students. 

Finally, we have been successful in introducing into the faculty a 
group of teachers of international background, including a Chinese, 
a Finnish Jew, an Armenian, a son of Italian immigrants, a Scot, a 
Mexican-born son of an Englishman and a French creole, and others 
who have lived in other countries. The faculty members largely 
possess an understanding and appreciation of other cultures. To the 
extent that they do, we succeed; to the degree that they do not, we 
fall short of engendering that cultural understanding and apprecia- 
tion in our students for which we strive. It is probable that stimula- 
tion to the faculty in taking thoughtful and responsible part in a 
continuous program of their joint making has been greater than 
could have been achieved through a whole battery of seminars on 
the sociological and educational problems inv olved. 
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A countywide community program with implications for 
intercultural understanding is described by the Taos County 
Project of the Harwood Foundation, Taos, New Mexico: 


The Project is a voluntary cooperative effort on the part of some 
twenty-five agencies and organizations with programs in the Spanish- 
speaking county. The basic technique is the organization of the 
villages of the county into planning and action community coun- 
cils, around their self-evaluated problems. The school becomes the 
community center in each community. Library service is offered to 
all communities, Reading materials are mostly in English, but every 
effort is being made to furnish Spanish materials for those adults 
who do not read English. Educational sound movies are provided 
by the bookmobile, which is equipped with the most up-to-date 
equipment, including a generator for use in those outlying com- 
munities which do not have current. Whole communities turn out 
to see the movies. The record is an attendance of four hundred and 
fifty in a community of five hundred population. It is difficult to 
evaluate the program, but doubtless it is doing much to build appre- 
ciation of the American way, and the contribution of the Mexican 
to it. 


A promising departure in summer-school experiences offered 
by the University of Texas suggests the possibility of com- 
munity programs as factors in teacher preparation. The Laredo 
Field School of the University offers an opportunity for students 
to study the problems of culture contacts and conflicts in a com- 
munity which is at the crossroads of Mexico and the United 
States. The Demonstration School, the community of Laredo, 
and the communities around Laredo—on both sides of the 





s and the laboratory in this enterprise. 
Teachers returning to their schools after such a summer of study 
should be better qualified to cope with the problems rising out 
of the mixed cultural groupings in our schools. 


CooperRATIVE Work 


It is possible that cooperative work should be classified as com- 
munity programs, but the unique nature of such experiences has 
suggested a separate listing. 
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Intercultural understanding was not the primary aim of the 
program reported by the Fieldston School, New York, but the 
results in terms of appreciation for people of different back- 
grounds are clearly evident: 


The need of young people for active participation in community 
life was the motiv ating force behind the first Junior Work ( Camps 
started three years ago ‘under the sponsorship of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association with the leadership of the F ‘ducational Director 
and two teachers of the Fieldston School, a unit of the Ethical 
Culture Schools. 

Aware of the pioneering of the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee in establishing work camps for college youth, we built on 
their experience when we established our first camp during the 
summer of 1938. Twenty-four boys and girls of upper high school 
age along with five adults, we pitched our tents on a hilltop at the 
Hudson Guild Farm in New Jersey with the purpose of volunteer- 
ing our services to the farm community. Hudson Guild is run by « 
settlement house in the “Hell’s Kitchen” district of New York. To 
the farm come various groups from this underpriv ileged area—boys 
and girls for two weeks of holiday camping, w hole families con- 
sisting of ten or a dozen Pats, Mikes, “Patricias af assorted sizes, young 
men and women for their hard- earned days of respite from the heat 
of the city. The men are mostly truck drivers, longshoremen, police- 
men; the young women, factory and office workers. They are pre- 
dominantly Irish with a sprinkling of many other nationalities. Our 
own Work Camp group consisted almost altogether of upper age 
class boys and girls of completely different cultural backgrounds, i 
addition to several refugees of German birth. 

At first our group was regarded with a quizzical unbelief. It just 
didn’t make sense—y oungsters volunteering to work for someone 
else, and actually pay ing for the privilege! We were the “aliens” 
and the “foreigners” at the Farm—the outsiders with queer notions, 
to put it politely. But something happened all around after that first 
weekend, when our young people went into the hundred-year-old 
farmhouse they had promised to rehabilitate and started to clean it 
out, to rip down the old plaster, to shore up the sagging porch. 
Work spoke a language w hich words could not convey. That first 
week-end’s work indicated that the group meant business; it bespoke 
friendliness and a desire to do the job and do it well. When, in addi- 
tion, our girls helped to take care of the small children so that the 
mothers might really have a kind of holiday, that too contributed 
to the growing sense of trust. Work with the kitchen staff and the 
farmer meant new ties between people of utterly different back- 
ground. 
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Presently, lines of communication were set up between the two 
groups, and as the summer flew by, they no longer regarded each 
other with puzzled suspicion, but became acquaintances and finally 
friends. There were baseball games and parties; there were mothers’ 
teas; there were just the ordinary exchanges of neighborliness—a 
smile and a hello; there were flashes of insight and understanding. 

There was something so valid and genuine in this shared experi- 
ence that our Junior Work Camp movement has grown, and now 
in its fourth year offers five camps in various sections of the coun- 
try, each situated in an area where work needs doing, and where, 
but for the efforts of our young people, it could not be undertaken. 

One important feature of the Work C€ Camp is a weekly trip to mine 
or quarry, farm or factory. This is not a Cook’s Tour type of trip, 
but, due to the fact that the young people themselves are having a 
genuine work experience, it becomes more an overview and an 
appreciation of the different kinds of work that make the wheels of 
our nation go round. It is a “worker to worker” experience, and has 
a richness that a sight-seeing trip so often lacks. These trips are so 
meaningful as part of the work camp experience that we began to 
see the desirability of incorporating them also into the regular school 
curriculum. For the past two years there has been at w ork at Field- 
ston a Field Trip Committee, composed 1 not only of interested 
faculty members, but of representativ es of the student and parent 
body as well. 

Due to the efforts of the Committee, some of our young people 
for the past two years have spent a few days at Dupont, Pennsy ]- 

vania, a tiny, blackened v illage in the anthracite area near Scranton. 
As hostel guests of the Community House, a Presbyterian Home 
Mission, we have been “on the inside” of Dupont. Not only have 
we visited the mines, learning the details of the mining of hard c 
not only have we discov ered beautiful fossils imbedded in the black 
stuff, but we have sat around campfires chatting with the miners, 
learning something of their lives and problems, we have square- 
danced with the young people, we have visited their church, the 
Polish Nation—we have seen their homes. This spring, eight young 
Duponters, together with the minister who leads the Community 
House and his assistant, spent three days with us, We showed them 
our school and the parts of our city which interested them most. 
We had parties and “lab” suppers together. When they finally left, 
we knew we were friends, not saying a final good- bye, for Dupont 
has become part of our larger school community and we shall see 
each other again. Dupont, to us, is not a tiny name on a map, but 
a community of warm, living people. They are different from us— 
their names, their foods, their customs. But they are like us, too. 
They care for the same things we care for—a chance to work, a 
girl, a home, a bit of fun, The walls of our schoolroom are beginning 
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to part. We are reaching out and finding eager hands to join with 
ours. It is only a start, but we are pushing forward! 


PERSONAL GUIDANCE 


Intercultural education is effective, as is any educational pro- 
gram, to the extent that it meets the needs of the individual, helps 
him solve his problems, learn to live with his fellowmen, adjust 
to his environment, gives him a life more rich and full, and offers 
him an opportunity to contribute to society. In a small high 
school in Eveleth, Minnesota, the interest of the dean of girls in 
the personal problems the girls brought to her led to an effective 
program of intercultural education. 


Here in this small mining town of 8,000 inhabitants are people 
from many lands. When the door to immigration was wide open 
and labor was a principal factor in mining of iron ore, the mining 
companies welcomed a flow of sturdy laborers. They came from 
Southeastern E ‘urope—Montenegrins, ‘Slovenians, Croatians, Serbs, 
Italians, and Greeks; from Finland and Norway, from Sweden and 
Britain. 

In the splendid schools of the Iron Range, made possible by the 
tax money in the cities’ coffers, the children quickly adapted them- 
selves to American standards. Their parents had come from very 
simple social environments overseas. The second generation looked 
critically at their humble homes and scorned old world manners. 
Too young to know the difficulty of acquiring a new language in 
maturity, they were ashamed of the broken speech of their parents. 
They drew aw ay from the people of their own blood. Many refused 
to learn or attempt to speak with their families in their native tongue. 
Parents and children were psychologically isolated. 

Many of the problems brought to the dean of girls dealt directly 
with the conflicts the girls were having with their parents. The 
children were intolerant of parental advice or counsel. The parents, 
too often, were attempting an old world authoritative kind of home 
discipline against which the girls rebelled. 

To build a companionship ‘based on the recognition of the beauty 
and charm of the parental backgrounds was an imperative need of 
both generations, Out of this need grew the Homelands project, an 
important phase of which is the Old World Market. 

The Old World Market developed from a plan to display a few 
foods in each exhibit. It was found that there were so many foods 
that it was necessary to display them in a separate room. Displayi ing 
foods suggested recipes, so a committee began to function and 
produced an attractive book of Homeland recipes. 
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Girls in native costumes displayed food on tables decorated in the 
various native styles. Their mothers worked with them and gave 
them many helpful suggestions. Swedish girls in high red-girdled 
costumes with red caps displayed pepparkakor and julekkaka, Dark- 
eyed Slovenians, Croatians, and Serbs served potica, pohajne, and 
crofe. Lofse, primost, press sylte and fattigmands bakkelse were dis- 
played by the Norwegian girls. Black-haired Italians in bright 
flowered skirts sold ravioli, antipasto and castignoli. There were 
blonde Finnish girls with ringula and fruit tarts; German Frauleins 
with lubkuchen, pfeffernusse, pretzels and springerle; pink-cheeked 
English lassies with saffron buns and Banbury tarts; and American 
girls with apple pies and angel food cakes. 

Sixty different kinds of food were on exhibit. Strolling, costumed 
minstrels played accordians, tambouritzas and violins, and sang 
native airs. 

Hundreds of persons attended the Market. The people of the com- 
munity felt a sense of companionship and interest in each other. The 
basic human wish of the girls for recognition, for new experience, 
for security, and for response from others was satisfied, The parents 
were given a dignity, a sense of contribution to the community, of 
social satisfaction. And mothers and daughters took pride in each 
other and in their work. 

One gentle, soft-eyed mother said, “This makes me feel good in 
my heart. Once they did not like us to talk about the old country. 
Now they like.” 

A girl said, “I am proud of my mother and father. They have 
worked hard. I feel they are the pioneers of this part of America 
and they have brought it a great deal. I have just come to realize 
this.” 

It is a fine thing, more today than ever, that people with their 
roots in many lands can gather as Americans in appreciation of each 
other. It is a finer thing that children can recognize the qualities of 
courage and the ambition for opportunity that made their parents 
dare venture to a new strange world. May it be repeated, that the 
program above grew out of the interest of a teacher in her students 
as people. It should be noted that in evaluating the program, the 
teacher points to changes in individuals and quotes their reactions. 
A respect for individuals, whether children or parents, permeates 
the program. 


Perhaps no better advice could be given to the teacher who 
asks for help in developing programs of intercultural education 
than, “Learn to understand and respect the people with whom 
you work—children and parents.” 

It may be that the teacher needs to begin her program with an 
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examination of herself—her own prejudices and biased attitudes. 
Significant indeed is the growth in understanding when the in- 
dividual is able to analyze herself and overcome her prejudices. 
The following is an account of a personal experience sent us by 
a well-known educator who shall remain anonymous: 


Reared in the South I inherited certain prejudices. For one thing, 
being white, I was above eating with Negroes, I hadn’t thought this 
out; I hadn’t even thought about it. As a child I was largely raised 
by a Negro mammy w ho presided over the kitchen table where we 
children ate until we were graduated to the “big table.” On the 
farm, as a boy, I often elected to eat with the Negro “hands” on 
the porch of the kitchen which, as was often the case in Virginia, 
occupied a separate building from the “big house.” Cornbread, 
cabbage and slabs of ham, I liked better than the delicate foods 
served over linen. 

But when as a grown man, a Negro sat beside me in a Northern 
cafe, a spurt of indignation burned instantly through me. Imme- 
diately I withdrew from the room. 

Shortly thereafter I stood in the cafeteria of a Northern teachers 
college, surveying the large group in search of some acquaintance 
with whom to eat. I was thinking, “What would I do if some Negro 
sat down beside me here?” It would be awkward, I thought, but I 
would simply have to withdraw. Seeing no friend, I sat down at the 
next table. — 

Perhaps my tray had obscured an occupant of that table and 
betrayed me into sitting unexpectedly beside a Negro girl. The 
question that had been in mind must have given some emotional 
preparation. For I didn’t get up from the table, realizing that the 
fault was entirely my own. I resolved accordingly to pretend a little 
at eating, but actually to forego the meal. 

The girl sat in silence as did I. Then a young white girl came up 
to the table, tray in hand, and asked the ‘Negress if she might join 
her at table. The face of the Negress was transformed from one of 
gloomy silence to one of pleasure. The white girl asked how her 
companion was enjoying school. “I’m not happy,” replied the Negro 
girl. “I feel as though I have gained a toy I had always wanted only 
to find it not what I wanted. I’ve worked and saved through years 
to come here, penny by penny. But I feel out of place, not w anted. 
I think Pll go home.” 

Prejudices are blustering. But I do not believe there is much stern- 
ness to them. They are essentially based on ignorance and cowardice, 
have little body, stuff, in them. And so I felt an almost instant melt- 
ing of all the unreasoned feeling I had known. There sat I, enjoying 
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my second year of a most generous scholarship, a privilege I had 
little earned, and making unhappy one who had struggled for years 
toward the same goal. 

Through this experience I have come to reinterpret many others 
of my life; discriminations that I have known and overlooked. By 
or adual degrees I have shaken myself free from almost every vestige 
of racial prejudice. I feel this same habit of mind spreading con- 
stantly, too, into other phases of intolerance, causing me to struggle 
for increased objectivity, for example, in the revolution the world 
now undergoes. 


CONCLUSION 


There is probably no “best way” to intercultural understand- 
ing. However, we are discovering an increasing number of 
technics and, most important, we are growing in the realization 
of the grave need for such education. Moreover, we are coming 
to understand that in the final analysis it will be our mode of 
living in our schools which will determine the degree of success 
of our attempts to create better intercultural relationships. 

Dramatic in its scope is the program of the United States 
Department of State in cultural relations, arranging with other 
countries for exchange professors and students, in the belief that 
living together and exchanging ideas will promote goodwill. 
Scores of students of other nationalities are in our schools, each 
acting as a goodwill ambassador for the cultural group he rep- 
resents. 

Of interest to all teachers will be the recently organized 
National Citizenship Education Program. The Program was 
inaugurated under the sponsorship of the Department of Justice, 
to operate as a nationwide WPA project. Its basic program 1s 
to prepare for functioning American citizenship as many of the 
five million aliens in the United States as possible. 

The basic concept which underlies the program is that func- 
tioning good citizenship is as broad as life itself, and that the 
education of aliens for American citizenship must be approached 
thru the real-life problems of noncitizens. 

On this basis, curriculum materials are being developed, most 
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of which will be helpful to teachers, They will deal with the 
following life activities: 


1. Becoming a citizen 

2. Building democratic allegiances and applying them to the 
critical issues facing America 

3. Discharging the duties and responsibilities of citizenship and 
improving its privileges 

4. Getting and working at a job 

5. Making a home 

6. Developing leisure-time activities 

7. Maintaining health and safety. 


To the extent that our American public schools grow toward 
democratic living in the classroom rather than individual com- 
petition for rank; to the extent that we teach respect for the in- 
dividual rather than respect for his mark of achievement in 
academic subjects; to the extent that we as teachers practice this 
respect and strive to build a social order in which it can be main- 
tained; to that extent our schools shall build appreciation and 
understanding thru the opportunity they offer for living to- 
gether. Unless these conditions are achieved, no superimposed 
program designed to cultivate intercultural understanding thru 
fact or pageantry can avail. This is the challenge to the teachers 
of America. 

Grateful acknowledgment is made to the many people who 
contributed material telling of programs in intercultural educa- 
tion. Their willing cooperation has made possible the variety and 
scope of the programs described. Because lack of space prevented 
use of the vast wealth of material the listing of contributors be- 
low may serve not only as acknowledgment but also as a direc- 
tory of sources for those who wish further information or plan 
visits to see programs in action. 


Alabama 
Tuskegee, Tuskegee Institute, J. Max Bond 


California 
Bakersfield, County of Kern, Gretchen D. Knief 
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Glendale, Glendale Junior College, Herman H. Wiebe 

Los Angeles, Abraham Lincoln High School, Ethel Percy Andrus 
Los Angeles, Central Junior Bi ‘School, M. E. Herriott 

Los Angeles, City College, Meyer Krakowski 

Santa Rosa, County Public Schools, Harold Gregg 


os 
Colorado 
Boulder, University of Colorado, College of Education, W. F. 
Dyde 
Denver, Public Schools, Vivienne S. Worley 


Connecticut 
Hartford, The Hartford Seminary Foundation, Edna M. Baxter 


District of Columbia 

Washington, Adult Education Association, Eilene Marie Galloway 

Washington, American Youth Commission, 744 Jackson Place 

Washington, Miner Teachers College, T. I. Brown 

Washington, National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W. 

Washington, U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Census, 
Jack B. Robertson 

Washington, U. S. Department of State, Division of Cultural 
Relations 


Florida 
Dade County, Public Schools, J. H. Matteson 


Georgia 
Atlanta, Atlanta University Laboratory School, W. A. Robinson 
Atlanta, Commission on Interracial Cooper ration, 710 Standard 
Building, R. B. Eleazer 
Clarksville, Macedonia Cooperative Community, Art Wiser 


Illinois 

Chicago, American Library Association, School and Children’s 
Library Division, Mildred L. Batchelder 

Cicero, } Sterling Morton High School, William J. Suchy 

DeKalb, Northern Illinois State Teachers C ollege, Bertha M. Bellis 

DeKalb, Public Schools, E. Jessie Ely 

Downers Grove, Public Schools, Agnes Heftv 

Evanston, New School, Mary Marcellus 

Evanston, Northwestern University Board of Religion, Thornton 
W. Merriam ; 

Oak Park, Public Schools, Lois B. Rowe 

Sycamore, Public Schools, Grace FE. Vincent 


Indiana 
Terre Haute, Deming School, Gertrude F. Soules 
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Iowa 
Des Moines, The National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
Central Area, 2834 Rutland Ave., Willard Johnson 


Kansas 
Salina, Marymount College, Sister M. Evangeline 
Wichita, High School North, Jessica Smith 


Maryland 
Chevy Chase, Day and Country School, 17 Grafton St., Stan- 
wood Cobb 


Massachusetts 
Lynn, Brickett School, Ethel M. Johnson 
Springfield, Public Schools, Alice L. Halligan 
Michigan 
Detroit, Public Schools, Lilly Lindquist 
Dowagiac, Public Schools Buford H. Junker 
Hamtramck, Public Schools, Helen Storen 


Minnesota 
Eveleth, Public Schools, Miriam Greaves 
Minneapolis, Public Schools, Bernice Newell 
Minneapolis, Whittier School, Genevieve Stone 
St. Paul, Public Schools, Paul S. Amidon 
Mississippi 
Tougaloo, Tougaloo College, Ethna Beulah Winston 
New Hampshire 
Center Sandwich, League of Arts and Crafts, Mary H. Coolidge 
Manchester, International Institute, Y. W. C. A., Nina Woicziu- 
lenas 
New Jersey 
Newark, Good Will Commission, State of New Jersey, 1060 Broad 
Street, Myra A. Blakeslee 
Newark, Public Library, Beatrice Winser 
New Mexico 
Chamita, San Juan Day School, Loretta Leroux 
Taos, Taos County Project of the Harwood Foundation, J. T. 
Reid 
New York 
Binghamton, American Civic Association, 915 Press Building, 
Stanley H. Hill 
Catskill, Public Schools, Roberta M. Everett 
Flushing, Queens College, Harry Kurz, Harold Lenz 
Garden C ity, Stratford Avenue School, Dorothy H. Wright 
Mexico, Mexico Academy and Central School, Harold M. Elsbree 
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New York, American Association for Adult Education, 525 West 
120th St. 

New York, American Civil Liberties Union, 31 Union Square W. 

New York, Citizenship Educational Services, 122 East 42d St. 

New York, Common Council for American Unity, 222 Fourth 
Ave. 

New York, Council against Intolerance in America, Lincoln Bldg., 
Annette Smith 

New York, Council for Democracy, 285 Madison Ave., H. C. 
Mayer 

New York, Harper and Brothers, Dorothy Berliner Commins, 
author of Lullabies ef Many Lands 

New York, National Conference of Christians and Jews, 300 
Fourth Ave., Herbert L. Seamans 

New York, National Peace Conference, 8 West goth St. 

New York, Fieldston School, Elizabeth Day, Martha E. Munzer 

New York, Harriet Johnson Nursery School, Claudia Lewis 

New York, New York Kindergarten Association, 524 West 42d 
St., Jennie N. Haxton 

New York, New York University School of Education, Dan W. 
Dodson, Rachel Davis-DuBois ~ 

New York, Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
Maxwell S. Stewart, Marion Humble 

New York, Service Bureau for Intercultural Education, 300 Fourth 
Ave., Stewart G. Cole 

Ohio 

Dayton, The Sunday School Council of Religious Education, 300 
Fourth Ave., Florence Martin 

Youngstown, International Institute, Y. W. C. A., Thelma D. Race 

Pennsylvania 

Bucks County, George School, George A. Walton 

Philadelphia, Barratt Junior High School, Minnie Manheim Rugg 

Philadelphia, Girard College, E ‘thel M. Duncan 


Texas 
Austin, University of Texas, George I. Sanches, Robert L. Suther- 
land 


Corpus Christi, Public Schools, E. E. Mireless 

San Antonio, Independent School District, Elma A. Neal 
Washington 

Seattle, Broadway High School, Margaret Walthew 

Seattle, Public Schools, Bessie Cass 


Wisconsin 
Green Bay, Public Schools, Alice Brady 














SECTION 3 
Our Task 











And ne’er the twain shall meet? 


Photographed by Francis Noel, director, Visual Education Department, 
Santa Barbara City Schools, Santa Barbara, California 











Chapter XXIV 


THE ROLE OF THE INSTRUCTIONAL LEADER 


Marion EpMAN 


Detroit Public Schools 
Detroit, Michigan 


In view of the present world situation, teachers in every sec- 
tion of the country and at every grade level will be quick to 
recognize the importance of a well-planned program in inter- 
cultural education. This program will be for them not entirely 
an innovation, nor will it require the introduction of new objec- 
tives and new materials into the school curriculum. Rather, it 
will mean new emphasis and new direction for a phase of educa- 
tional endeavor which good teachers have been carrying on since 
the beginning of the system of free education in America. Much 
of the responsibility for assimilating the vast numbers of immi- 
grants which have made up our American population has always 
rested with the schools. During recent years, perhaps, there has 
been a tendency to place particular stress on intercultural educa- 
tion only in those areas of the country where comparatively 
large numbers of foreign-born groups are still in the process of 
being absorbed into what has been currently termed “The Amer- 
ican Way of Life.” In some of these areas, the problems of racial 
and national groups have continued to force themselves upon the 
attention of the school, and intercultural education has of neces- 
sity been a part of the regular curriculum. In other areas, where 
to all outward appearances the various groups have become 
Americanized, the insistent demands of other phases of educa- 
tion in a crowded curriculum have pushed out entirely, or have 
relegated to an insignificant role, all organized attempts to teach 
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an understanding of the rich heritage which America possesses in 
the cultural patterns which she has at least partially absorbed 
from the various groups which make up her population. 

Recent world events have placed unmistakable emphasis on the 
need for making children aware of the benefits enjoyed thru 
American democracy. If they are to have true appreciation of 
what that democracy means, our youth must be made fully 
aware of the cultural heritage of that democracy. Louis Adamic 
in his timely book, From: Many Lands, stresses the importance of 
the school in this undertaking: 


In the lands whence we come or stem, civilization crashes into 
ruin, and, watching from our ringside seats, we are appalled. But to 
be appalled is no answer to anything. Within our American borders 
are tens of millions of people who carry within them, whether they 
know it or not, many of the things we bemoan losing—many of the 
things that were lost in Europe long before the Second World War 
began—began, in part, because they were lost in Europe. 

We need not lose them. They were brought here by the waves of 
our immigration. They are still here. We need to cease eyeing one 
another uneasily and take a positive approach to meeting on com- 
mon ground. We need to take stock of our resources, embark upon 
self- -discovery, self-appraisal and self-criticism, and come into our 
rich and varied cultural heritage of democracy and the arts, of 
courageous and cooperative living. 

Awareness is the first step in making these firmly our own. We 
shall need them. Before us is the necessity of a tremendous effort. 
If we do not exert ourselves now, the old dream that brought us 
here is apt to be swallowed by the furious nightmare of the Old 
World. 

Is it too late to recapture the magic of that dream? Many people 
of the second and third and later generations, to whom America is 
a platitude, have never glimpsed its power. They are the majority of 
the youth of today. What if we could revive it, lift to bewildered 
and ‘cynical eves the vision of new frontiers, rich in culture and 
spirit, “wide and deep as the best in man—an America with a sweep 
to which a continent’s breadth is narrow—a democracy not only of 
political inheritance but of the heart and the handclasp? 1 


If the school is to meet its responsibility for developing in 
children a sharp consciousness of the nation’s heritage, as in all 


1 Adamic, Louis. From Many Lands. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1940. Quotation 
from the Introduction. 
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other educational endeavor, the role of the supervisor is primarily 
to supply leadership to teachers in initiating and carrying for- 
ward a planned program. Preliminary to her activities in guiding 
teachers under her direction, she will need to orientate herself 
regarding the importance, the objectives, the scope, and the 
technics applicable to the teaching of intercultural education at 
various grade levels. 

As an initial approach to her work in directing teachers, the 
supervisor will need to see the general significance of the pro- 
gram in relation to the general objectives of education. The con- 
tents of the present yearbook should give her a broad view of 
its implications. In addition, it is recommended that she read such 
books as Adamic’s From Many Lands,? Lasker’s Race Attitudes 
in Children,’ The Thirty-Sixth Yearbook: Part Il of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education,‘ Horowitz’ study of 
the development of attitude toward the Negro,’ and the study 
made by the Payne Foundation regarding social attitudes created 
by numerous types of moving pictures.* In addition, the bibliog- 
raphy furnished in the Appendix of the present volume will di- 
rect the supervisor to materials which will broaden her knowl- 
edge of the type of program which is needed. 

In the second place, the supervisor will need to recognize the 
breadth of the problem involved. Intercultural education includes 
much more than creating respect for a few minority nationalities 
or races. It includes the development of a rational understanding 
of the actual contributions made by all national, racial, economic, 
religious, and political groups—particularly the ones that are 
different from those which are represented in the community 
as the majority group. Furthermore, it involves a sympathetic 
and tolerant emotional acceptance of the worth of the groups 
themselves and of their contributions to American life. The first 
type of teaching involves making children familiar with factual 


2 Adamic, Louis, op. cit. 

8 Lasker, Bruno. Race Attitudes ¢n Children. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1929. 

4 National Society for the Study of Education, International Understanding through the 
Public School Curriculum: Part II. Thirty-Sixth Yearbook. Bloomington, IIl.: Public School 
Publishing Co., 1937. 

5 Horowitz, Eugene L. “The Development of Attitude toward the Negro.” Archives of 
Psychology, Vol. 28, No. 194, January 1936. 

6 Peterson, Ruth C., and Thurstone, C. C. Motion Pictures and the Social Attitudes of 
Children. New York: . -acmillan Co., 1933. 
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material; the second involves giving them actual personal con- 
tact, as far as is possible, with the people of the groups studied. 
It is obvious that the second phase requires teaching which does 
not come from textbooks and presents special problems for 
teachers and supervisors. Too often intercultural education has 
stopped with an appreciation of Columbus as a representative of 
the Italian race, while the attitude toward the Italian children 
“across the tracks” has remained unwholesome and unchanged. 
It is not uncommon to find that teachers feel that their responsi- 
bility ends after they have directed children to discussions of 
the contributions made to this country by Negroes and the pre- 
dominant national groups. Present misunderstandings arising 
among religious, economic, sectional, and political groups could 
no doubt be lessened if the school would take seriously its re- 
sponsibility for teaching an appreciation of the essential point of 
view of each one. Recent children’s books have aided greatly in 
showing in an artistic way that minorities have made valuable 
contributions to American life and that they are in need of sym- 
pathetic understanding. Representative of these books which 
portray the lives of children belonging to various types of little 
understood minorities are Gates’s The Blue Willow, the story 
of the lonely little daughter of a migratory worker in California, 
who longed most of all for a home where the family could stay 
“for as long as they want to stay”; De Angeli’s Henner’s Lydia, 
which pictures the pleasant life of a little Amish girl in Pennsyl- 
vania; Wilder’s The Long Winter, which shows the heroism of 
a pioneer North Dakota farmer’s family. Illustrations of books of 
this type could be extended indefinitely. Familiarity with such 
materials will aid the supervisor greatly in helping children de- 
velop sympathetic understanding for many kinds of people. 

Tho it is fully recognized that the problem is much broader 
in scope than to create understanding among racial and national 
groups, the writer will limit herself in the present chapter chiefly 
to a consideration of these specific phases of the problem. Other 
writers in the yearbook have shown what can be done in a variety 
of other aspects of it. 
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Underlying all worthwhile effort in furthering intercultural 
education must be a clear-cut understanding of the goal to be 
attained. Harry Heller in his chapter in the yearbook makes this 
significant statement: “Let us study differences, by all means, but 
let the study of significant differences serve to underline the per- 
sistent needs of human nature.” 

The real reason for emphasizing differences and unique fea- 
tures among the various peoples comprising this country’s popu- 
lation is to work toward greater unity for the entire nation by 
stressing the goals which the individual groups have in common. 
The starting place for building a feeling of loyalty to the entire 
country is by strengthening those natural loyalties which come 
as a result of early and constant association with a smaller group. 
Hartmann in his recent book on educational psychology stresses 
the importance of providing young children with the oppor- 
tunity to feel strongly this loyalty to members of family, 
nationality, race, and country: 

Denying pupils an opportunity to be heroic may seem odd to 
many teachers, but unless our newest insights are altogether decep- 
tive, this is precisely what happens to a regrettable extent. Younger 
children and especially adolescents crave opportunity to be loy al 1 to, 
and exhibit enthusiasm for, an institution, a symbol, and a group. 
This heightens the significance of their own thinking and doing; and 
if enduring, it creates an essential basis for the experience of happi- 
ness. If loy alty to a congeries of inferior and perhaps ultimately 
hurtful causes is to be av oided, the educational situation must pro- 


vide ample occasion to become attached emotionally to more com- 
pelling and more valid forms of enterprise.’ 


The next factor in the development of the supervisor’s own 
orientation is her awareness of the possible approaches to the 
problem of intercultural education which different types of 
communities demand. In general, five distinct types of com- 
munity groups will be found in the majority of the large cities 
and in various parts of the country. Limits of space forbid thoro 
analysis of these communities and of the approaches which might 
be used for each. 


7 Hartmann, George W. Educational Psychology. New York: American Book Co., 1941. 
p. 255. 
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1. A community composed of foreign-born population or 
racial group which is almost completely homogeneous in na- 
tionality or race—This is a situation where both parents and 
teachers are apt to take an extreme view concerning the school’s 
role in studying the culture of the group represented. There will 
probably be found either extreme emphasis on the national her!- 
tage of that group, to the exclusion of all other groups, or there 
will be studied avoidance of all mention of that heritage in the 
attempt to Americanize the children as quickly and as thoroly 
as possible thru a complete break with all that pertains to home 
or community life. 

Parents may, in their zeal to have their children “belong” in 
American culture, resent any intimation that pupils in school 
ought to familiarize themselves thoroly with the culture of the 
parents, Other parents build up such racial and_ nationalistic 
pride in the achievements of their own group that attention to 
the contributions of other peoples is entirely lacking. 

Where an indifferent or an antagonistic attitude obtains in a 
community, perhaps the best approach to intercultural educa- 
tion is thru incidental teaching. Birthdays of national heroes 
might well receive some consideration—heroes of the nationality 
predominant in the community and of other nationalities as well. 
Study of the part played by persons belonging to the group in 
the development of American life should also be stressed. Im- 
portant contributions to modern culture by the current attain- 
ments of the homeland can well be emphasized. Gradually, as 
parents realize that the schools have a different purpose in view 
than keeping their children “a foreign and underprivileged 
group” by stressing characteristics of their nationality, they will 
welcome a program which emphasizes the contributions which 
their own people have made to the pattern of American culture. 

When a community tends to cling too closely to its Old 
World way of living, incidental teaching relating to the contri- 
butions made by many different peoples will help give children 
the proper perspective toward their own group. 

2. A community made up of widely heterogeneous foreign- 
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born peoples, with fairly close associations with the cultures of 
the homelands—A survey made of a Detroit school typical of 
this kind of community showed the results displayed in Table 1. 
Many children who called themselves “American” no doubt had 
grandparents or at least one parent who was foreign-born, so 
that even more had close contact with a foreign culture than is 
apparent from the survey. 

In such a locality, practically any of the approaches listed in 
a later section of this chapter can be used. So many groups are 
represented that a rich program of intercultural exchange can 
be planned in which all the children participate. No one nation- 


TABLE 1.-SURVEY OF NATIONALITIES IN THE 
HUTCHINSON SCHOOL, FEBRUARY 1941 


Number 
Nationality of children 
er eT en rE reer re 497 
ERMMUMNND acid! ecard ce oir eine eee 22 
ee cg EET 31 
PD: S066 dnc esnebeereseedengesermenwnnen I 
RE i kudantn thas carded naenaae Rane waees 51 
POUR MIUANN 6 ooo odes eeee won aearew eran I 
SEP rer ee cere rer rer here 7 
PD Saas idaencnewnedene ¥edbava eae eneeRs 33 
ee re Tre ee ee ree 7 
ind cca is hanhebuanscanes kiawe anes 45 
UR eh reat be dasa da tidad Oar ree eee 6 
oon, spe MTR OEE EE CECE ee 22 
RMNN ssi ee Diced crawled acta SE WER Re ae a 6 
RPT Oe Te Te eT TTT Te ere ro reer 263 
PRIN ac sak osha ede oa winter ae Eos 2 
ee eer er ere error are 4 
MAUI esr sc scna ek Oho toe Bos Ree salcumen 2 
POE CELT OR TUTTE ETT EET 3 
NR NNN 2. beret etal cre si sx ad hw Meera eae acd ee 6 
en eer rere Ale, oe rey eee I 
COMMINED. <2 wa owiasa Werle eid ea ace oat ane eawne I 
a SET COLE LETC ere eee 6 
WRB ccc ccs Ganka aredankcebeumener ee I 
FO vs catancrececcaseceduteeveaereneses 6 
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ality dominates, except perhaps the Italian. Care must be taken, 
however, in working with such a community to include groups 
not in the school population. In this case, Negroes and the Ori- 
ental races are not represented, but the teacher should be careful 
to include them thru reading, pictures, films, and face-to-face 
relationships with representatives of those races, whenever that is 
possible. 

There is need for a word of caution concerning the use of the 
Old World backgrounds of the people in a community of this 
type. Tho the traditional costumes and the folk customs of a 
national group may be quaint and fascinating, the emphasis in 
teaching something of the life of that people must not be placed 
on these phases only. Children must be led to realize that the cos- 
tumes displayed in a Swedish peasant dance are worn in Sweden 
today only for similar purposes of exhibition; that life in the 
average community in Sweden is today much like that in the 
United States. Modern developments in the culture of the Swed- 
ish people should be emphasized along with the traditions out 
of which they have sprung. 

3. A community limited to a small number of national or 
racial groups, several of which are antagonistic toward one an- 
other—Current tensions due to world affairs make it extremely 
difficult in some localities to carry on activities in school which 
make mention of the contributions made by certain racial and 
national groups. In such situations, stress must be laid on aspects 
of culture which are not controversial. No child, no matter what 
the sympathies of his home may be in political spheres, can help 
enjoying the story of the life of Bach and his childhood in Ger- 
many in Madeline Goss’s book Deep Flowing Brook. All chil- 
dren will recognize the genius of Marie Curie as they read Eve 
Curie’s brilliant story of her mother’s work in Madame Curie, 
no matter what their preconceived notions may be of the Polish 
people. All, however certain they may be that the Chinese can- 
not become absorbed into American life, will thrill over the ac- 
complishments of the Soong sisters in Spencer’s Three Sisters, 
with their background of American education. None will quar- 
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rel with the Japanese military system in Daughter of the Samurai 
by Sugimoto. From these characters, with their high idealism, 
the teacher can go to the everyday life of the ordinary people 
and show that common needs and aspirations bind all factions 
together in a common cause in American life. 

4. A community made up of so-called “American” stock 
which thru four or five generations of living in this country has 
almost forgotten that it had its origin in foreign soil and has in 
some cases come to feel somewhat superior to “immigrant” 
groups and to “the race problem”—It is in this type of commu- 
nity that there is apt to be complete lack of any type of inter- 
cultural education except the presentation of random bits of 
factual material. The first approach in working toward a planned 
program in such a situation is to create an interest in the fact 
that American culture has been built from so many varied 
sources. This can sometimes be stimulated thru having the chil- 
dren trace their ancestry, by building simple “family trees,” by 
explaining the work of various genealogical societies, or by an 
overview of the whole problem thru some such project as “How 
America Came To Be.” Making use of all possible face-to-face 
contacts with foreign-born groups is extremely important in 
this type of community, since the children have no opportunity 
to know people who are representatives of various races and 
nationalities. 

5. A community similar to that described under (4) above, 
but having in it a small minority group of foreign-born—The 
minority group in a community of this type is apt to be totally 
unassimilated because of a feeling of superiority in the “Ameri- 
can”-born group and a feeling of belligerency in the minority 
group because of its failure to be accepted on an equal footing 
with the “native” population. 

In this type of community the teacher can usually begin with 
a study of the achievements of outstanding men and women of 
the minority group. Feelings of self-respect will be engendered 
in the “foreign group”; and an idea of the importance of the con- 
tributions made by them will be instilled in the “American” 
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children. Using this approach as a starting point, the contribu- 
tions made by a wide number of nationalities and races can be 
attempted next. 

After analyzing the type of community in which she is to 
work, the supervisor needs to make a preliminary survey of those 
community agencies outside the school which are already en- 
gaged in one form or another of intercultural education. In this 
area of education, the school is definitely only one among many 
cooperating agencies, all working toward good citizenship and 
enriched community living. Among the agencies which often 
have taken upon themselves responsibility for developing toler- 
ance and goodwill among various racial and national groups 
thru planned programs are these: 


1. Various church organizations 


2. Women’s clubs 

3. Organizations of racial and national groups, such as 
Booker T. Washington Club and Friends of Polish Art 

4. Settlement houses 

5. Civic clubs of various sorts 


6. Consular offices of various foreign governments 
7. Community centers 

8. WPA 

g. Public library 

10. YMCA 

11. YWCA 

12. American Legion 

13. Boy Scouts 

14. Girl Scouts 

15. Veterans of Foreign Wars 

16. Human Relations Council 

17. Adult education programs 

18. American Association of University Women 
19. League of Women Voters. 


This list is by no means exhaustive, It merely suggests some of 
the organizations with whose programs and activities the super- 
visor will wish to familiarize herself if she is to help direct the 
work of the schools so that it dovetails with the efforts made by 
community organizations in promoting community understand- 
ing and goodwill. Further suggestions will be found in the 
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September 1939 issue of the NEA Research Bulletin, “Organiza- 
tions Interested in International Relations.” 

Contact with these organizations will also acquaint the super- 
visor with leading representatives of various national and racial 
groups in the community. Teachers constantly voice the need 
for bringing into schools speakers who are the finest possibie ex- 
amples of the cultural groups they represent. If the supervisor 
works in close conjunction with civic and cultural organizations 
and cooperates with them, they will reciprocate by sharing 
speakers and others who can make contributions to the programs 
in the school. A file of names of such persons in the office of the 
supervisor is of help to teachers in planning special programs. 

Finally, the supervisor might well make a preliminary survey 
of what the schools themselves are already doing in the matter 
of intercultural education. The purpose of such a survey is dual 
in nature. First, it shows teachers that the work in intercultural 
education is not entirely new; that a great many phases of that 
program are already a part of the regular school curriculum, 
sometimes under different terms and titles; and that planning for 
intercultural education means merely an extension of what is 
already being done. The second purpose of such a survey is to 
make an analysis of the topics being presented in the schools so 
that a check can be made of repetition and omission of topics, 
and of the organization and general approach to materials. Such 
a questionnaire was recently prepared for selected teachers and 
principals in the Detroit public schools. Data were collected on 
nine questions relating to current practices in the schools: 


QUESTIONNAIRE ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF INTER- 
CULTURAL TEACHING AND ACTIVITIES 
IN THE AUDITORIUM 

. How do you analyze your problem of reaching all nationalities 
smibiaied in your school? Describe your school or neighborhood 
survey if you make one. What do you do about including for dis- 
cussion, groups not represented in your school population? 

What activities do you carry on which give each group a feel- 
wa of self-respect for its own race or nationality and a sense of pride 
in the accomplishments of its members? 
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3. What means do you take to inculcate in each group a feeling of 
respect and appreciation for other racial groups? Specifically, how 
do you make the Greek groun understand and appreciate the Italian 
group (and vice versa)? How do you avoid current tensions? 

4. How do you draw on community resources of various sorts; 
€.g., programs in settlement houses, outstanding citizens, special 
sa and celebrations, equipment and costumes in homes, etc.? 

. What are your best sources of materials in carrying on inter- 
cena education? 

6. What technics seem to work best: dramatization, special pro- 
grams, show cases, special weeks such as Negro History Week, talks 
Ki eminent representatives of various races, etc.? 

. What are your problems which need immediate solution? What 
suggestions do you offer? What comments? 

8. Have you any means of judging how effective your efforts 
along these lines have been? Have you any evidences of better group 
morale in school? Of better community livi ing? 

g. In what specific ways could your supervisor help you to carry 
on this sort of work more effectively? 


The data collected thru such a questionnaire are valuable 
both to the supervisor and to teachers. They give the supervisor 
a starting point in planning a program in intercultural education, 
and the questions stimulate teachers to make an appraisal of what 
they are already doing. The supervisor should use the collected 
information as material for discussion with teacher planning 
committees and for the general orientation of teachers to the 
problems involved in organizing the school’s activities. Such 
planning and discussion insure that maximum benefits will be 
derived from a program which stresses the contributions made 
by many cultures. 

Following the initial survey and preliminary to setting up an 
actual program in the schools, the supervisor will need to meet 
with teachers to’discuss with them the objectives toward which 
they are to work, and the materials and technics thru which 
these objectives can be attained. It will be found that five general 
questions will need to be considered: 

1. What situations or materials can be used in introducing inter- 
cultural education into the school program? 


2. How shall curriculum materials be organized? Shall topics 
dealing with intercultural education be interwoven with the subject 
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matter of other curriculums? Shall teaching in this area be largely 
incidental? At what grade levels are certain topics best taught? 

3- From what sources are materials of instruction available? How 
shall material which is definitely propagandistic be recognized and 
handled? 


4. What technics of instruction yield best results in presenting 
these materials? 


5. How can the effectiveness of the program be evaluated? 


Definite and concise answers to these questions must be de- 
termined by teachers and supervisors working cooperatively 
with a view to meeting the unique needs of the community for 
which the planning is to be done. The results of the initial survey 
help in determining what these needs are. Perusal of the ap- 
proaches, materials, and methods suggested by the contributors 
of this yearbook demonstrates that a great many types of ac- 
tivity and a wide variety of practices have been used with suc- 
cess in different kinds of communities. What is best suited for a 
given school can be determined only thru an analysis of the 
needs of the people who make up the community. This chapter 
attempts to present a concise summary of suggestions which can 
be adapted to meet the unique needs and purposes of individual 
communities and schools. 


Tue STARTING Point 


This question has been sil answered in the discussion of 
various types of communities for which planning is necessary if 
a program of intercultural education is to be adopted. There are 
many possible approaches, and the ones selected will depend in 
large part on the character of the community, the training and 
background of the teachers, and the general attitude of the chil- 
dren. They will depend also on whether the teaching is to be 
incidental, organized as units in a subjectmatter field, a special 
course, or a special project. The list of suggestions which fol- 
lows is by no means exhaustive: 


1. Taking a school survey in which an analysis is made of the 
wail groups which make up the school. The background of the 
children of the various groups serves as a beginning for discussing 
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the cultural inheritance of the nationalities represented and later of 
those not represented in the school. 

2. Discussing the significance of special holidays, both those of 
America and those of foreign countries. 

3. Celebrating the birthdays of outstanding men and women of 
foreign birth and of other races who have made unusual contribu- 
tions to the development of America. 

4. Recognizing the contributions to civilization made by national 
heroes and by contemporaries of great achievement in foreign 
countries, 

5. Organizing special topics in a regular subjectmatter field such 
as “The Contribution of the Negro” in connection with a study of 
the Civil War in the social studies program. 

Using a new book, a radio broadcast, a current movie, a timely 
magazine article, or current events in the community which arouse 
popular interest. (Examples of this type of motivation are recent 
experiences of Detroit teachers: One used the new biography of 
Haym Salomon to arouse interest in the accomplishment of the Jews; 
another used “And Proud of It” in the June 1941 issue of the 
Reader’s Digest to make children aware of the problems of a 
minority group; another used the visit of a famous Polish general 
to _ city to point out the accomplishments of the Polish people.) 

. Exhibiting a collection of articles, brought by the children, 
nierene of the foreign cultures represented by their homes. 

8. Emphasizing special occasions such as Negro History Week, 
World Goodwill Day, Pan American Day, and others which give 
opportunity for planning discussions of intercultural contributions. 

g. Studying the place names of streets, statues, and plaques to be 
seen about the community. This gives leads into the various groups 
which have contributed toward its dev elopment. 

10. Using the nearly universal practice of celebrating Christmas. 
Discussion of various customs observed at that time makes a good 
beginning for a consideration of the characteristics which are com- 
mon to many different groups of people, as well as the characteristics 
which are peculiar to them. 

II. Working out exhibits of treasured articles from home for a 
parents’ visiting day to the school. Exhibits of this type usually give 
occasion for discussing the objects brought and their place in the 
culture which they represent. 

12. Planning for graduation exercises, This activity has proved a 
good culmination for work of this type ina number of schools but 
in schools which are just initiating a program in intercultural educa- 
tion it may well be a starting point. 

13. Basing discussion on a phonograph recording such as “Ballad 
for Americans” or on visual materials depicting the life of a minority 
group. 
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14. Making use of special community programs such as Tulip 
Time in Holland, Michigan,* or the Festival of Nations in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, as described in another chapter of this yearbook. 

15. Taking excursions to places of special cultural interest in the 
community. 

16. Securing a speaker who represents a particular group or race. 
Followi ing the visit of Chief Eagle Plume to several elementary 
schools in Detroit, great interest was evidenced in the life of Indians. 
This interest led eventually to a study of other racial and national 
groups. ; 

17. Using special school programs in which related activities can 
be interwoven into a theme. Recently a pageant, “Cruise to the 
Americas,” was used in a Detroit school to include much material 
relating to Mexicans, Spaniards, and Indians, and their way of life. 

18. Organizing stamp clubs, current events clubs, and others, 
which give opportunity for discussing a variety of countries. 

19. Planning special units of work, such as the “Tradition of 
America,” “Our Neighbors North and South,” or “Fun in Far- 
Away Places.” These create opportunity to spicast intercultural 
education from numerous angles. 

20. Stimulating correspondence with children in different parts of 
the world. (At the present time, such correspondence will neces- 
sarily be limited to Canada and the South American countries. ) 

2%: Putting out a special issue of the school newspaper dealing 
with information about the nationalities represented in the school. 

22. Building a bibliography of materials suitable for a given pur- 
ee, such as the study of a specific people or group of people. 

. Setting up special displays of books in the school library and 
in ie public library. 

24. Planning contests for writing on intercultural topics. Subjects 
dealing with such materials furnish splendid opportunity for many 
different types of composition and speech. 

25. Writing dramatizations for special occasions. (Such a play 
was written for Mother’s Day in a Detroit school in which the 
children of every nationality in the school said in the language of 
their forefathers, “I love you, Mother.”) 

26. Borrowing special exhibits from museums or other sources, 
such as a collection of foreign dolls. Occasionally such exhibits are 
built up by the school, as is done in the Poe Elementary School in 
Detroit. In the principal’ s office is a show case holding the collection 
which is of perennial interest and stimulation to the children in 
studying the lives of the peoples represented. 

27. Visiting special exhibits on display in the community. Recently 
groups of children visited the Polish exhibit and the Negro exhibit 
displayed at Convention Hall. 


8 Schroeder, Mary Emily. “Dutch Treat.’ Saturday Evening Post 213:14, 40; May 17, 1941. 
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28. Arranging for interschool visits between children of different 
racial and national backgrounds when they have something of 
unique interest to present. The appearance of the Sampson Spiritual 
Singers in a school where no Negro children are enrolled stimulated 
splendid discussion of the contributions which Negroes have made 
to American life. 

29. Arranging special programs as culminations for units of study, 
such as a Spanish fiesta following a study of Latin America. 

30. Maintaining a bulletin board giving bits of current news and 
information about holidays and events of interest happening in 
various national groups. 

31. Cooperating with community agencies interested in develop- 
ing special programs stressing intercultural education. 


ORGANIZING CURRICULUM MATERIALS 


Teachers and principals seem well agreed that intercultural 
education ought not to be a new subject introduced into the cur- 
riculum but that rather, like character education, it be a part of 
every subject in school. In the elementary school, those subject- 
matter fields where a great many opportunities present them- 
selves for introducing materials dealing with the cultures of vari- 
ous groups are the social studies, literature, general language, 
music, and art. In all these fields, excellent opportunity is fur- 
nished to discuss the manners and customs of the common peo- 
ple, the accomplishments of gifted representatives of each race 
and nationality, historical and social backgrounds, and specific 
contributions to the development of our own country. This ma- 
terial can be interwoven into the regular units of the course 
material or can occasionally be organized as independent units. 
The latter type is the approach used in the literature department 
of the Detroit schools where a variety of units introduced at dif- 
ferent grade levels stresses the lives of children in cultural settings 
quite different from those familiar to modern American chil- 
dren living in an urban community. Some of these are “Fun in 
Far-Away Places,” “Neighbors to the North and South,” and 
“The Tradition of America.” 

The unit, “Fun in Far-Away Places,” includes the reading 
of such books as Young Fu of the Upper Yangtze, depicting the 
life of a young Chinese apprentice in a copper shop; The Good 
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Master, telling of work and play on a farm in Hungary; Children 
of the Soil, showing how Norwegian children live; and scores 
of others, all dealing with everyday life in countries whose cul- 
tures have become part of our own thru their emigrants. ‘These 
books furnish motivation for endless discussion of the materials 
found in them illustrative of unique ways of living. Contrasts and 
comparisons are made with the American way of life and that 
of various groups. A great deal of supplementary material is fur- 
nished thru interviews with parents, grandparents, and citizens 
of the community who have a background of foreign culture. 
Exhibits are brought to school, bulletin boards prepared, ma- 
terials for scrapbooks collected, handwork of many types pro- 
duced, “literary” maps drawn, and many other related activities 
carried on. Visual materials of various sorts and phonograph 
records furnish additional background. Folk songs and folk 
dances enjoyed by various nationalities are learned. Culminations 
of many sorts are planned, such as dramatizations, mock radio 
broadcasts, and special programs in the auditorium. 

The chief objective of the unit described is to help children 
see that child life in each type of culture has a common bond of 
aspirations, hopes, pleasures, and disappointments. It causes them 
to acquire respect for many modes of living, because each mode 
seems perfectly natural in its own setting. For children disposed 
to look upon foreigners as “queer” it is wholesome to learn that 
American ways may seem equally queer to foreigners. Such a 
poem as Edith Blair Jordan’s “Who Is Foreign?” is an eye-opener 
for the too smug child of “pure American stock.” 


WHO IS FOREIGN? 


I thought that foreign children 
Lived far across the sea 

Until I got a letter 

From a boy in Italy. 


“Dear little foreign friend,” it said 
As plainly as could be. 

Now I wonder which is “foreign” 
The other child or me? 
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Descriptions of different types of activities included in the 
yearbook show many kinds of specific units and special projects 
which can be developed around intercultural materials. ‘These 
may take the form of clubs, special school assemblies and pro- 
grams, culminations of units of work which cut across subject- 
matter lines, and enterprises undertaken in cooperation with 
groups outside the school. 

Thru careful analysis and planning i it will be possible for all 
teachers to stress the contributions made by various nationalities 
and races. Examples follow of topics which teachers in Detroit 
have woven into various subjectmatter fields which do not seem, 
at first glance, to lend themselves to correlation of this sort. 


1. Health and gymnasium 

a. Food—dishes that have been introduced into this country by 
various nations 

b. Clothing and styles—present influence of Spanish and South 
American countries 

c. Sports—Olympic games from Greece, gymnastics from 
Sweden, snowshoes “from Indians, wrestling from Japan, skiing 
from Norway 

d. Dances—folk dances and games 

e. Safety—precautions taken by Arabs against storms, Eskimos 
against cold, Dutch against floods. 


N 


. Music appreciation 
a. Study of musical instruments of various groups 
b. Famous Italian violin-makers 
c. Folk songs of many lands and their characteristics 
d. Lives and works of the old masters 
e. Famous contemporary musicians of many lands. 


w 


. Art appreciation 


a. Lives and works of the great masters 
b. Famous contemporary artists. 


Examples such as those just given can be extended indefinitely. 
Every subject offers some opportunity to show that American 
culture is a mixed culture and that we as a nation are indebted to 
the many immigrants who have contributed to it. 

Whether the emphasis is placed on incidental teaching or on 
extended units of work in carrying on intercultural education 
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in a school, it is important that supervisors stimulate teachers in 
a given school to list all possible opportunities for including such 
materials and then to make provision for developing them thru 
all the departments of the curriculum and at all grade levels. 
Such planning will prevent undue duplication or omission of 
important areas, will insure spreading the material thruout all the 
grades, will help provide balance in the various types of activities, 
and will afford fair representation for all nationalities and races. 
If intercultural education is to be the responsibility of every 
teacher in the school, each should share in the work of planning 
and organizing what is to be taught. Committees of teachers 
should work together on special projects, such as an auditorium 
program or the celebration of a special holiday. 


Sources OF INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIAL 


The Detroit teachers who answered the question, “What are 
your best sources of material in carrying on a program of inter- 
cultural education?” in the questionnaire submitted to them 
were almost unanimous in listing the homes of the children as 
the first and best source of material. From parents come folk 
tales, stories of life in the homeland, descriptions of customs, 
tales of heroes and important national figures, and accounts of 
struggles in adjusting to life in the new land. Costumes, house- 
hold articles, objects of art, different types of handicraft, pic- 
tures, and many other kinds of exhibit material are readily loaned 
to the school. From these materials come valuable discussions 
and exchanges of ideas. Teachers in communities where such 
sources of material are available draw school and home close to- 
gether in the common interest which both have in exploring 
these cultural treasures. 

However, all communities do not offer opportunities for ob- 
taining helps of the kind described above. Books, printed matter 
of many types, visual aids, and radio programs must be relied 
upon to supply background material. These helps are needed, 
of course, to some extent by all teachers, but particularly in com- 
munities where the homes can supply few materials. 
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The bibliography included in this yearbook points to a great 
many sources of material helpful in teaching intercultural edu- 
cation. Consuls of the various governments often have literature 
which is sent gratis to schools. Steamship companies and rail- 
roads have in the past supplied classes with splendid free illus- 
trative materials. Teachers will discover other sources of free 
or low-cost material relating to this subject. However, they will 
need to be keenly aware of the opportunities which selfishly 
interested groups find in literature of this sort for spreading prop- 
aganda. For this reason they should familiarize themselves thor- 
oly with the devices which are commonly used to influence 
readers thru bias and prejudice. These have been analyzed in a 
publication of the Institute for Propaganda Analysis.” Tho the 
methods of the propagandists vary greatly, the technics generally 
used are to overemphasize certain aspects of the materials pre- 
sented, to underemphasize other aspects of it, to set forth glitter- 
ing generalities which cannot be substantiated by facts, and to 
build up the glory of one group by minimizing the achievements 
of other groups. All the devices used are apt to be subtle, but 
still very effective unless the teacher is on her guard. For these 
reasons, all materials used with children should be scrutinized 
carefully for any purely propagandistic data which they may 
contain. Children should be taught to analyze materials for them- 
selves and to detect simple forms of propaganda. 

Fortunately for teachers in search of suitable materials, a 
number of organizations have recently published special bibliog- 
raphies of books and printed matter dealing with the cultures of 
various races and nationalities. The American Library Associa- 
tion, the Library of Congress, the United States Office of E:du- 
cation, and the National Education Association have lists of 
bibliographies available. (See bibliography in Appendix on page 
377-) [he Service Bureau for Intercultural Education has plays, 
bibliographies, and units of work available for school use. 

Particularly helpful are the lists published by the American 


® Institute for Propaganda Analysis. ‘How To Detect Propaganda.’’ Propaganda Analysis 
1:1-4; November 1937. 

In this connection a helpful discussion will be found in a Town Hall Pamphlet: Clyde R. 
Miller. How To Detect and Analyze Propaganda. New York: Town Hall, Inc., 1939. 
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Library Association. Recent issues of The Booklist include 

“Latin America” (Vol. 37, No. 14, April 1, 1941) and “Canada” 

Vol. No. 16, May 1, 1941). These lists are annotated and 
? « 

touch on a variety of phases concerning life among our neighbors. 

Public libraries have also prepared special bibliographies. No- 
table among these are the lists prepared by the Newark, New 
Jersey, library. “Everyland” is a booklist arranged by countries 
and may be procured from the Newark Public Library for five 
cents. Five numbers of the Library Letter, issued from January 
thru May 1941, deal respectively with “Latin America,” “Our 
Cultural Background from Europe,” “Children of North Amer- 
ica,” “Understanding One Another,” and “Growing in Democ- 
racy.” The entire series of five pamphlets is sold for twenty-five 
cents. Teachers should always consult local libraries for lists of 
materials available there. 

The supervisor can help teachers to compile lists of reading 
materials for themselves. Reference lists which will prove of 
distinct value in working out such bibliographies are as follows: 

Siri Andrews and D. E. Cook, compilers. Children’s Catalog, sixth 
edition. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1941. 

Bertha Mahony and Elinor Whitney. Realms of Gold in Children’s 
Books. New York: Doubleday, Doran and Co., 1929. 

Dorothy Wurzburg. East, West, North, and South in Children’s 
Books. Boston: F. W. Faxon Co., 1940. 

Eloise Rue. Subject Index to Books for Intermediate Grades. Chi- 
cago: American Library Association, 1940. 

Eloise Ramsey. Reading for Fun. Chicago: National Council of 
Teachers of English, 1937. 

Maude R. McPherson. Children’s Poetry Index. Boston: F. W. 
Faxon Co., 1938. 

American Library Association. Subject Index to Children’s Plays. 
Chicago: American Library Association, 1940. 

Charlemae Rollins. We Build Together. Chicago: National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, 1941. 


Cooperative bibliography-building among groups of teachers 
having a common problem is a worthwhile project. Such an 
undertaking is now in progress in the Detroit schools and has 
been worked on by teachers in the schools enrolling Negro 


Se 
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children. A questionnaire was sent by the supervisor to all 
teachers in these schools, asking them to list materials dealing 
with Negroes and Negro culture which they had found helpful 
in developing a feeling of racial pride in the children. From the 
titles suggested, a preliminary checklist was compiled. To this 
list were added titles included in lists of recognized value (see 
those suggested above), those found in a special list prepared by 
the State Department of Tennessee under the auspices of the 
Rosenwald Fund,” and those available in the public library of 
Detroit. The complete list, with the sources of recommendation 
for each title, was sent to the same teachers who had made up the 
initial list. They were requested to indicate all titles in the list 
which they considered biased or inaccurate in their treatment of 
the Negro; to suggest grade levels for which the books were 
suited; and to comment regarding all titles which were particu- 
larly helpful. When the lists were returned, it was found that 
teachers agreed very well as to which books were unsuited for 
use in the schools and a number of titles were removed. The next 
step was to submit the list to several prominent Negro civic 
leaders in the city who likewise checked all titles and indicated 
which they believed should be omitted. Finally the list was 
given to a committee composed largely of Negro teachers to be 
annotated. When this work has been completed the list will be 
sent to all schools in the city and will serve as a guide to materials 
dealing with the Negro. 

Important as printed materials are, the supervisor must not 
neglect other means for imparting information. Libraries of films, 
such as those prepared by the United States Office of Education 
on South America, picture collections, and exhibit materials of 
various sorts should be available for school loan. Suitable ma- 
terials of these types which are available should be included when 
bibliographies of printed matter are prepared for teachers. 

Information about materials of current value, such as motion 
pictures shown locally and radio broadcasts, should be dissemi- 


10 Division of School Libraries. The Negro: A Selected List for School Libraries of Books 
by or about the Negro in Africa and America. Nashville, Tenn.: State Department of Educa- 
tion, 1941. 
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nated by the supervisor. The bulletins of the broadcasting cor- 
porations such as NBC Presents and the Columbia School of the 
Air give advance information about important broadcasts and 
are free for the asking. Movie-Radio Guide is also a helpful 
source for advance notices of radio programs. Teachers should 
be led to recognize the value of such radio programs as “Ameri- 
cans All,” “Speaking of Liberty,” and “The Cavalcade of Amer- 
ica” and should be urged to stimulate children to listen to them 
and to others of like worth. 

Moving pictures are often a source of valuable materia! for 
intercultural education. “Good-Bye Mr. Chips” depicted life 
in an English school with sympathy and understanding; “The 
Good Earth” gave a splendid portrayal of the life of a Chinese 
farmer; “The Great Waltz” showed the setting in which Strauss 
wrote his delightful music. The teacher should ever be on the 
alert to direct children’s attention to motion pictures which help 
give them a sympathetic understanding of the life of various 
groups of people. 


‘TECHNICS OF PRESENTATION 


Mere intellectual grasp of factual materials concerning the 
cultural background of certain racial and national groups is not 
sufficient to develop in children tolerance and appreciation for 
the varied peoples which make up our population. Emotions 
must be touched and habits of conduct formed which will make 
for greater national unity. For these reasons, mere classroom 
recitation of facts and figures cannot be depended upon to bring 
about the results desired. Technics of presentation in themselves 
must work toward building tolerance, appreciation, goodwill. 

Whenever possible actual experiences with the culture studied 
must be arranged for the children. Some of the ways in which 
this can be done are thru: 

1. Visits to schools by leading representatives of various nationali- 
ties and races. 


2. Exhibits of various sorts which illustrate the cultural achieve- 
ment of nationalities and races. 
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3. Excursions and visits to places of special interest in the com- 
munity. 


4. Interviews with persons who can give firsthand information 
concerning the groups being studied. 


5. Interschool visitation of groups of children representing various 
nationalities and races. The Sampson Spiritual Singers, a chorus of 
Negro children from the Sampson Elementary School in Detroit, 
has done a great deal toward creating goodwill toward Negroes in 
a number of schools thru their singing. 


6. Dramatics in which costuming and stage properties are 
authentic. 


7. Programs to which parents and other interested persons are 
invited. 

8. Music, dances, and visual materials which give “emotional tone” 
to other activities. 


g. Correspondence with children of foreign countries. 


10. Planning committees which explore the possibilities for vari- 
ous types of activity. 


In the presentation of informational material, socialized tech- 
nics should be emphasized. Groups of children rather than indi- 
viduals should plan and present activities of various sorts, so that 
learning to work together forms an essential part of intercultural 
education. Committee reports, group conversations, panel dis- 
cussions, and simple dramatizations are forms of socialized class- 
room procedure which help give real meaning to the program. 

In this connection, too much stress cannot be laid upon the 
sympathetic understanding of the teacher in dealing with sub- 
jectmatter of this sort. She must see that all groups are given a 
fair hearing and that all children have a chance to express them- 
selves. The classroom atmosphere which she creates is of ex- 
treme importance. She must make every child feel that he be- 
longs, no matter what his nationality or color. The group must 
be made to feel that each child’s personal worth is the basis for 
his position in the class and that whenever he has something 
worthwhile to contribute, all will profit by encouraging him 
to share it with the group. Unless the teacher can build up this 
type of attitude in the classroom, all efforts at intercultural edu- 
cation will be largely in vain. 
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EVALUATION OF PROGRAM 


In this area of education, as in several others, no adequate 
means of direct measurement have been developed. Certain at- 
titude tests are now being evolved which will perhaps ultimately 
measure pupil growth. For the present, subjective evaluations of 
certain trends and attitudes are the chief methods of judging the 
success of the school’s efforts to build appreciation for all cul- 
tural groups. These have to do with situations in the school and 
in the community. 

Within the school, teachers must judge the general attitude 
which various groups take toward one another. For example, 
when a class where the great majority of children are white will 
elect a Negro boy to take the most coveted role, that of the 
“king,” in a pageant which the school is to present for the par- 
ents, because “he is the smartest one for learning the part,” 
teachers can feel reasonably certain that the proper respect for 
minority groups has been established. When children will choose 
partners for social dancing without thought of anything but the 
enjoyment of the rhythm and will join hands with whoever 
happens to be near them as the music begins, there is distinct 
evidence of a lack of discrimination between various groups 
where one might expect barriers to exist. Such indications as 
these should encourage teachers concerning the success of a 
program which tries to make real our national ideal of the equal- 
ity of all the peoples who make up our nation. 

Certain evidences of the effectiveness of the school’s program 
to foster better understanding among groups may be found in 
community life, especially where the population is predomi- 
nantly foreign-born. Better cooperation in the parent-teacher 
association, better attendance at school functions planned for 
parents, more interest in community agencies which sponsor 
intercultural activities, greater cooperation between school and 
community organizations, favorable comments from parents on 
intercultural activities in school, active participation in the work 
of the school by lending costumes, household articles, “objets 
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dart,” and like materials for exhibits and other school uses—all 
these are evidences that the community is responsive to the ef- 
forts of the school to foster better community living. 

The role of the supervisor in continuing the work of directing 
intercultural education is to stimulate teacher interest thru dis- 
cussion and planning groups; to encourage attendance at special 
courses like those currently offered at Mills College and the Uni- 
versity of Texas, or those given abroad at the University of Peru; 
to have his office serve as a clearing-house for the experiences 
acquired in the course of experimentation; to build files of units 
and materials to which teachers have constant access; to develop 
new curriculum materials, using all possible sources of published 
helps as they become available; and to cooperate with commu- 
nities other than his own in the solution of common problems. 

It is to be hoped that long after the present crisis in world 
affairs has passed, the schools of America will continue to explore 
and to develop appreciation for the rich and varied cultures out 
of which our national life is evolving. The oft-repeated quota- 
tion from Mukerji, “If we know early in life how good our 
neighbor’s culture can be, we shall think twice before we decide 
to destroy it,” carries a challenge and a warning to the super- 
visors of the public schools of this and coming generations. 
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ISSUES IN INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 
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In order that teachers and supervisors in the public schools of 
America may make a creative approach to intercultural educa- 
tion they must base their work on an understanding of the issues 
which are involved. A number of these issues are discussed in this 
chapter in relation to racial and cultural differences. The authors 
develop what they consider to be the desirable position to take 
on each of the problems. In approaching this task it is found 
necessary to examine certain assumptions, first, in regard to the 
larger society and second, in regard to school and community 
programs. It is assumed that the schools derive their purposes 
from the frame of reference accepted in the larger society. It is 
further held that effective educational leaders must not only 
understand such issues but must take definite and consistent 
positions in regard to them. 

The issues here discussed are presented as “either-or” proposi- 
tions. This is done in order to sharpen and stimulate thinking. 
It is recognized that some issues may not be as simple or as 
antithetical as here stated, but within the limitations of space 
and because of a concern for clarity and challenge this method 
is used. 


IssUES. IN THE LARGER SOCIETY 


1. Do presentday racial and national hatreds and discriminations 
constitute a real threat to American democracy or are they rela- 
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tively unimportant as compared to problems of armament and 
military needs? 


Armament and the meeting of military needs are now a major 
concern of the American people. Billions are being spent for this 
purpose. Our national economy is being geared to the production 
of war materials. The consumption needs of the civilian popula- 
tion are being increasingly subordinated to defense needs. Taxes 
and the cost of living are rising. These mounting war burdens 
are being gladly accepted by the American people in order that 
our country may win the war. 

One of the basic tenets of the fascist philosophy which we are 
fighting is the belief in the superiority of certain races and the 
consequent inferiority of other peoples. Fascistic countries are 
engaged in a systematic persecution of such peoples as the Jews, 
the Poles, and the Chinese. A further extension of this principle 
of racial superiority is evidenced by frantic efforts to destroy the 
morale of conquered peoples, in order that “they may not rise 
for a thousand years.” Terror reigns in China, France, Holland, 
Norway, and the Balkans. In countries marked for conquest, 
systematic propaganda campaigns seek to set race against race, 
religion against religion, and to influence latent discontents. 

The fascist leaders are convinced that the people of the United 
States are particularly susceptible to this latter form of attack 
because of our heterogeneous population. They believe that the 
way to confuse the American people and to destroy fighting 
morale is to create suspicion and antagonism between rival 
groups within this country. This softening process is typified 
by efforts to convince the American people that such a minority 
group as the Jews is largely responsible for bringing about the 
active participation of this country in a war against fascism. 

Unfortunately our national history, down to the present day, 
has not been free from strong racial antagonisms. Negro slavery 
was an important factor in the American Civil War, Even today 
large numbers of Negroes in the south are disenfranchised. 
Racial antagonisms still break out in periodic race riots and 
lynchings in various sections of the United States, while dis- 
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criminations of a less dramatic character such as segregation and 
exclusion of Negroes, Jews, Mexicans, and others are almost 
universally practiced. 

Particularly during the last fifty years of our history, newly 
arrived “foreigners” have been exploited and subjected to vary- 
ing forms of discrimination. Older racial groups set themselves 
up as superior to the people living in Italian, Chinese, Greek, 
Polish or Mexican quarters. They live “beyond the tracks” and 
are accorded educational and social services proportionate to 
their “place” in society. It is the perpetuation and deepening of 
these existing racial antagonisms on which fascist leaders rely. 


~ 


To effectively meet the challenge of the fascist countries, these 
minority groups must be given status. First of all this is essential 
to building the national unity so sorely needed in the present 
crisis. Equally important, it is necessary to realize that even tho 
the fascist armies may be defeated on the battlefields of the world 
such victories may prove hollow if domestic brands of fascism 
gain power from within. Unless our social minority problems 
are solved we will continue to accept one of the basic tenets of 
fascist ideology—the superiority, and consequently inferiority, 
of various racial groups—and thus leave intact a most impor- 
tant weapon for the destruction of American democracy. 


2. Are the problems of intercultural relations so closely related 
to other basic problems in American life that they can be solved 
only in relation to them or are they distinct and unique and 
therefore subject to study and solution apart from other social 
questions? 


Two interrelated questions confront us in this issue: What 
social and economic conditions are responsible for the recent 
recrudescence of nationality, religious, and racial hatreds? What 
social problems will remain unsolved as long as movements 
based on these differences prevent unified attack? 

More than any other single factor the increase in economic 
insecurity has brought into play movements which exploit dif- 
ferences of all kinds. People who find their lot in life becoming 
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harder and more uncertain are not only impelled to bolster their 
self-respect by asserting superiority but to secure favored posi- 
tions by barring competitors thru enforced discriminations. 
When there is less to be divided, reduce the number of people 
who will divide that little, is the rationale behind this type of 
thinking. Thus, not only are attempts made to bar Negroes, 
Jews, Catholics, from various occupations but legislative cam- 
paigns are initiated to drive first married women and then all 
women back into the home and out of competition for jobs. 

If the drive for economic security finds expression in attempts 
to deepen discrimination, a direct attack on social problems 
which cause these conditions is hampered. The man who is seek- 
ing a job by ousting someone else is less likely to devote his 
energies to finding work for both. Aggression of this sort pre- 
vents cooperative and constructive endeavor to improve the 
welfare of all. 

During at least the last decade a crucial economic problem has 
been that of unemployment. The many millions of the unem- 
ployed have included millions of people who constitute our 
minority racial groups. The plight of our Negro population has 
been most acute because it has been less firmly intrenched in our 
economic and social life. Due to weak economic resources Negro 
and other racial minorities have in many communities been the 
chief sufferers. They are barred from some trade unions. Even 
educational institutions and honorary fraternities enforce quotas 
or exclusions. Any solution of the problem of unemployment 
will necessarily raise the economic status of these groups, and 
conversely, any improvement in their economic status will con- 
tribute to the solution of the problem of unemployment. 

Another acute problem in our national life is that of housing. 
Due to unstable income, racial minorities are forced to settle in 
the slum areas of our cities and towns. In many poor housing 
areas there has been a veritable succession of unstable tenancy. 
The poorest housing is reserved for those of lowest economic 
income, and this group often includes many recent immigrants. 
Negro housing both in the North and South is widely recog- 
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nized to be a national disgrace. Federal low-rent housing proj- 
ects represent a beginning at constructive solution of this prob- 
lem. It is interesting to note that in many communities, such as 
Birmingham, Alabama, strong support for Negro housing has 
come from the more privileged white groups. 

A solution of the housing problem is vital to the rehabilitation 
and security of racial minoritl groups in America. In thinking 
thru other basic economic and social problems such as health, 
recreation, and suffrage, one inevitably finds that racial minori- 
ties are involved. They are an integral part of America. They 
are, moreover, the groups most affected by the solution of failure 
at solution of crucial social problems. The solution of racial 
minority problems is an integral part of the solution of basic 
social maladjustments. 


3. Which values shall determine the elements of foreign or 
domestic culture to be accepted into the fabric of future Amer- 
ican culture: the traditional democratic values with their respect 
for human personality or those values which would intrench a 
privileged few? 

In times of crisis in any society people are forced to examine 
their basic purposes and values. The American people today con- 
front such a crisis. The nature of this crisis is such as to throw us 
into a life-and-death struggle between two ways of life which 
are diametrically opposed to each other. In order to achieve 
unity it is necessary for us to clarify our thinking regarding the 
social goals which we would defend. 

In our national history the most dynamic and widely held 
concept of value seems clearly to be found in the American 
democratic tradition. This tradition is not confined to the United 
States. Democratic principles have been sought by many peoples 
of diverse cultural backgrounds thru centuries of world history. 
They are perhaps best expressed in countries which have ac- 
cepted Christian ideals. But what is the democratic tradition? 
What are some of its basic elements? And, in turn, what are the 
possible alternatives? 
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At the heart of the Christian philosophy of life, as well as the 
American democratic tradition, is respect for the integrity of 
human personality and faith in the common man. The attempt 
to realize these ideals leads to many ramifications, but perhaps 
none is more significant than the relation between majority and 
minority racial groups. Acceptance of the principle of respect 
for human personality should lead inevitably to friendly, cordial, 
and sympathetic relationships between the different national and 
racial groups which constitute the American people. 

“Freedom of speech and expression,” “freedom of every per- 
son to worship God in his own way,” “freedom from want,” 
and “freedom from fear,” recently enunciated by President 
Roosevelt in his message to the Seventy-Seventh Congress, are 
also principles long cherished by the American people. Denial 
of these freedoms on the part of totalitarian states has led Amer- 
icans to value these ideals the more highly. 

Another basic principle which has now become a part of our 
democratic tradition is the experimental approach to the solution 
of the social, economic, political, and other problems of our 
culture. This approach consists of collecting facts relative to 
problems, examining assumptions, free discussion of the various 
hypotheses or possible solutions, the testing of the more accept- 
able of these in action, and free discussion in the evaluation of 
results. Truth is discovered and the effectiveness of social institu- 
tions determined by making this method operative. 

The participation of all in the formulation of policies is a 
necessary concomitant to this procedure. If we would develop 
in children and youth a functional ability to participate in this 
process, the school must provide learning experiences in which 
these procedures are used. 

But what are the alternatives? Thruout American history 
there has been an alternative point of view, namely that asso- 
ciated with the name of Alexander Hainilton and many others 
who have distrusted the common man. They preferred to place 
their confidence in an elite group and accordingly favored meas- 
ures which would preserve and extend the powers of “the rich 
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and well born.” They would and have welcomed those aspects of 
foreign cultures which stressed obedience, deference to a privi- 
leged group, or otherwise bolstered the aristocratic way of life. 

The rise of fascism abroad has led some of this inclination to 
look to the totalitarian states, which today provide another clear- 
cut alternative to democratic values. They are forcing upon the 
United States the decision as to where we stand as a people. In- 
deed, they are forcing a decision upon the peoples of the world. 
In place of respect for human personality, totalitarian states offer 
the subordination of the individual to the state. In place of free- 
dom of religion and speech, one finds rule thru fear and persecu- 
tion of religious, racial, and political minority groups. In place 
of the experimental approach in the solution of problems, deci- 
sion is vested in a “divinely inspired” leader who alone has the 
necessary understanding and consequently the right to make all 
major decisions. In place of participation in policy-making, there 
is rule by decree. It should be obvious that only the unflinching 
acceptance of democratic values will lead to the enrichment of 
human living. 


4. Shall we adopt those elements from foreign cultures which 
are congenial to and serve to enrich our democratic traditions or 
shall we prefer that cultural differences be submerged into our 
existing majority culture pattern? 


American culture as we know it today is the outgrowth of 
cultural contributions from many countries. In some measure a 
selective process has been in operation over a long period of time. 
Early settlers on our shores, for example, were determined that 
freedom of speech and religion should be preserved in the New 
World. They voiced this determination, this aspect of a design 
for living, in the Declaration of Independence and later in the 
Constitution. It was in turn reiterated in most state constitutions. 
These actions are evidence of a choice of values which were not 
American in origin, but adopted from the experience of Furo- 
pean civilizations. 

More recently our government has been moving in the direc- 
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tion of large-scale social controls. European industrial nations 
have for years been concerned with social legislation which 
might mitigate the worst aspects of industrial Jaissez faire. Old- 
age pensions, accident and unemployment insurance, regulation 
of working conditions, and the building of labor organizations 
are examples of social controls common in older European 
states. Recent social legislation in America has benefited from 
such European experience. Another example is to be found in 
the adaptation of the cooperative movement in this country, a 
social development in widespread use in England and_ the 
Scandinavian countries. Such social inventions as well as many 
others which have been earlier developed abroad may find fur- 
ther application in the New World in the future, if they prove 
adaptable to our way of life. 

But while we have made some adoptions and adaptations from 
European and world cultures, the procedure has been in too large 
a measure one of drift rather than of careful plan. Some reasons 
for this are apparent. The emphasis on individualism and /aissez 
faire developed by such classical exponents as John Stuart Mill 
was not only early accepted in America but further strengthened 
by the rugged individualism of the frontier, a condition of life 
not faced by European peoples. The closing of the frontier, the 
limitation of foreign markets, and the development of large- 
scale industry have in recent years led to increasing social con- 
trols and planning. Again we have learned and can learn much 
from European practice. 

The goal is to enrich our way of life not to alter fundamental 
values. Anthropologists will point out, and correctly so, that 
from early Colonial days no cultural borrowings have altered 
such expressions of our way of life as the monogamous family, 
monotheistic religion, private property, and respect for the aged. 
The expression of these values changes as social necessity war- 
rants in our own society. As we borrow from other cultures, the 
characteristics borrowed are inevitably altered in process so as 
to harmonize with the existing culture. 

If we would benefit from experiential endeavors of those cul- 
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tures whose values are congenial to our own, we must not only 
study them with care but must adopt and adapt whenever such 
action promises to enrich our culture. To do otherwise is to deny 
that any culture but our own is making significant progress. It 
would, moreover, also negate the belief in experimentalism which 
is a basic tenet of democracy. 


Issues IN SCHOOL AND CoMMUNITY PROGRAMS 


1. Shall educational institutions, including the public school, 
strive to build an enriched American culture or shall they be 
content merely to study and analyze past and present cultural 
conflicts and developments? 


If we agree that our culture should be consciously enriched 
thru borrowing, it is necessary to study the role of the school in 
the process of effecting desirable social change. Should the school 
as a social institution attempt, along with other social agencies, 
to improve the social order? More specifically, should teachers 
and pupils } ‘erican schools seek to evaluate and adopt those 
cultural contrivutions of children of foreign ancestry which are 
congenial to the democratic way of life? There are those who 
would assert that to raise the question is to answer it. No other 
alternative is possible. There are, on the other hand, those who 
maintain that it is the function of the school to study all the 
factors regarding cultural differences without being concerned 
with influencing practice. 

It seems clear to the authors of this chapter that every person 
who has contributed descriptions of school practice to this year- 
book is committed to the first position, and necessarily so. Teach- 
ers who are close to youth and concerned with the development 
of their personalities must inevitably appraise standards of value 
and behavior patterns as they are expressed by children of vary- 
ing cultural and racial backgrounds. Likewise, in the study of the 
contributions of different racial groups some contributions are 
thought to be more impoftant than others. 

Thus the belief that respect for different racial groups should 
be more widespread leads several contributors to this study to 
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stress the contributions of Mexicans, Negroes, and Indians to 
American life. The study of scientific evidence regarding the 
alleged superiority and inferiority of different races carried on 
in the Benjamin Franklin High School, New York City, attains 
special significance because of the desire of teachers to con- 
tribute to mutual understanding between races. In this study it 
was found that differences which exist arise from historical and 
environmental factors. 

A desire to improve standards of taste, to develop tolerance, 
and to foster creativeness among American children and youth 
has led teachers in numerous situations to study the art products 
of various cultures. In Hunterdon County, New Jersey, a travel- 
ing museum has been developed by a “helping teacher.” Art 
objects from various countries of the world have been assembled, 
as for example those having to do with Mexico, China, or Japan, 
and are made available to the schools of the county. Thus the 
arts of various countries studied gain vitality and children are 
stimulated to create or re-create art objects as a result of such 
firsthand experiences. 

Another interesting example is found in Chapter XVI, “Re- 
discovering Folkways.” Because of a belief that young Amer- 
icans should better understand various peoples as well as help to 
enrich our literary resources, the students of a world literature 
class in a lumbering town of southwest Washington were led to 
discover almost forgotten folk legends and myths vaguely 
remembered by people in their community. A rich vein of folk- 
lore revealed the potentialities of further studies of this kind. 

All such efforts are attempts to improve and enrich American 
culture thru our schools. Adults in many communities have en- 
gaged in similar efforts. Public schools, however, seem to occupy 
a strategic position for carrying on creative work of this kind. 
They are dealing with the cultural contributions of both the 
present and past. They are also in daily touch with American 
children and youth, millions of whom come from families of 
racial minorities which are confused by conflicting cultural 
standards. Children and youth come to the public schools for 
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direction and guidance. The American school is peculiarly fitted 
to help build an enriched culture if it will but use its oppor- 
tunities and resources. 


2. Shall the schools lead children and youth to the study of sig- 
mificant differences in foreign cultures, including those of 
enemy nations, or shall such study be confined to “safe,” non- 
controversial aspects of these cultures? 

Many cultural contributions of enemy nations in such areas 
as art, music, literature, and science have long been recognized 
as significant enrichments to civilization. Today because of the 
war there is danger that we may revert to discriminatory prac- 
tices often employed by primitive groups and common during 
the First World War. Such action is evidence of the domination 
of emotions over reason. We will neither win the war thru the 
denial of real cultural achievements nor can we destroy them by 
such action. 

It may be argued, however, that we should confine our study 
to noncontroversial aspects of these cultures. To do this is to 
distrust the soundness of intelligence; it is to deny the experi- 
mental method of inquiry. As one comes to grips with problems 
of any kind and endeavors to think thru a solution, choices must 
be made which involve values. The weighing of values in the 
search for truth leads inevitably to a consideration of the “un- 
safe” or controversial as well as the “safe” and noncontroversial. 
This is as true when dealing with problems of foreign enemy 
cultures as with domestic or personal problems. Moreover, we 
wish to learn what not to adopt and adapt into our culture quite 
as much as what is acceptable. 

Positive examples of the position just advocated are to be 
found in several chapters of this study. In the New School in 
Fvanston, Illinois, foreign-language students studied the “safe” 
opera “Hansel and Gretel” and also the causes for the loss of the 
German Republic, which was not so “safe.” The Weimar Con- 
stitution was recognized as an epoch-making document which 
in many respects was even more liberal than our own Constitu 
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tion. Comparisons between the grandeur of the Roman Empire 
and the “divinely inspired” Duce of Fascist Italy were also 
drawn. 

In the Fieldston School, New York City, attention is called to 
the fact that language instruction too often proceeds from an 
aristocratic bias. An attempt is made in this school to think thru 
significant differences in foreign cultures, differences which are 
of importance to the growth and development of democracy. 
Such dynamic questions as the following are studied: “What 
part docs the French woman play in her family and larger com- 
munity as compared with the American woman?” “Does she 
vote?” “What are her civil rights?” “Who owns the land in 
France?” “Why did depression and unemployment come later 
to France than here?” “How does the question of land owner- 
ship bear on the responsiveness and stability of governments?” 
These questions are realistic. They are also controversial in 
nature. It is significant to note, too, the element of comparison 
which focuses attention upon the varying problems of democ- 
racy both at home and abroad. Comparisons and contrasts tend 
to bring out significant aspects which are not immediately appar- 
ent. Some may feel that the questions and problems studied in 
the two schools mentioned are “unsafe,” but none will dispute 
that they deal with subjects which are of vital significance to 
the future of American democracy. 


3. Shall we be realistic in school programs regarding discrimina- 
tion against different racial and nationality groups in American 
life or shall we ignore such discriminations and glorify the prin- 
ciple of equal opportunity for all? 


Various arguments are used by those who are opposed to a 
realistic approach to the study of racial problems in our schools. 
Some argue that the current crisis is not the opportune time to 
deal with such controversial questions. “This is the time for 
establishing national unity.” Advocates of an unrealistic educa- 
tion always are able to find current economic or social condi- 
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tions which justify the postponement of the consideration of 
controversial issues. That national unity is of vital importance 
has already been stressed in this chapter but with the emphasis 
thar it can be attained only thru successful attempts at the solu- 
tion of minority racial and nationality problems. This problem 
cannot be solved by repetition of glittering generalities to the 
effect that there now is unlimited opportunity for all, that 
America is an open haven of refuge for the oppressed, or that 
hard work and frugality are sure to bring success regardless of 
one’s race or economic status. Children and youth in our schools, 
thru their own observation and experience, have learned that 
such sweeping generalizations are true only in a Pickwickian 
sense. Therefore, we can best reassure minority groups, whether 
children or adults, that democracy is worth defending by letting 
them see that we recognize current failures and are making an 
honest attempt to come to grips with their problems. 

Another argument advanced by opponents to realism in educa- 
tion is that youth lack the necessary maturity and experience 
for the consideration of adult problems. Moreover, they claim 
that the study of controversial racial and nationality issues would 
make youth cynical and insecure. This is a most disconcerting 
argument unless one realizes that problems involving racial and 
nationality differences are an actual part of the daily experience 
of many children and youth, They must and do make decisions 
regarding these problems, whether the school helps them or not. 
The argument really boils down to a demand that the schools 
fail to give guidance in the intelligent solution of these as well 
as other real problems. Schools which are concerned with the 
application of democratic values dare not take this course. Re- 
spect for individual personality requires that racial and na- 
tionality problems become a part of the concern of the school. 

Youth develop cynicism when vital problems are ignored and 
when requests for guidance and aid are refused. Cynicism is thus 
fostered regarding the school and indeed all formal education. 
A realistic and constructive attack upon personal and social prob- 
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lems thru education is the best antidote to cynicism and the most 
effective way to develop confidence and courage in the in- 
dividual. 

American youth are realistic. They are educated by the reali- 
ties of everyday life. The nature of this learning is much more 
vital than the outworn verbalizations of unrealistic teaching. 
The artificialities of unsound teaching are thrown into bold relief 
by racial discriminations, inability to find employment, and 
problems of food, shelter, health, and recreation. 

Teachers in the socially effective school are attempting to 
build the curriculum around problems of the workaday world. 
Inspired by democratic ideals they are attempting in many prac- 
tical ways to help children, youth, and parents to improve ways 
of daily living. One example of such a realistic and yet idealistic 
approach is to be found in the Jackson School, St. Louis, Mis- 
sourl. Here youth are helped in such life problems as installment 
buying, community housing, and recreation. “A neighborhood 
housing unit for Negroes holds more vital concern than the 
Negro question of the 1860’s.” “Young women ask advice on 
marriage and divorce, and fathers ask for shoes and clothing and 
daily breakfast for their children.” Expeditions of teachers and 
pupils are made to stores in order to study prices and quality of 
goods and to adjust home buying to their meager budgets. 

In the senior high school of Kirksville, Missouri, teachers and 
pupils are facing one of the most crucial problems in intercul- 
tural education. “Should Negroes and whites mix?” “If so, to 
what extent?” These questions started an American problems 
class upon a realistic study of bi-racial understanding. Committees 
of students visited Negro schools, churches, and even a neigh- 
boring state where they were surprised to find that segregation 
in schools did not exist. Opportunities for direct face-to-face 
contacts where the white children were the minority developed 
new insights. They found that all Negroes did not “smell” as 
some had believed. They found that many Negroes wished “to 
be let alone” and have an opportunity to earn a livelihood. They 
learned that because of Negro migration the color problem was 
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not peculiar to the South but was a national problem. They dis- 
covered that attempts at solution of these racial relations differed, 
and necessarily so, in various parts of the country due to differ- 
ences in historical and environmental factors. 


4. Shall the school provide varied life experiences in intercultural 
education or shall it inculcate attitudes thru precept? 


This issue raises the question of the nature of the learning 
process. The continued observance of antithetical practices in 
many schools necessitates that it be considered. How does learn- 
ing take place? Does it best come thru precept, thru study of 
definitions, and thru acceptance of the word of the teacher and 
other authorities? Or does it best eventuate from continuous and 
varied life experiences under the guidance of teachers, parents, 
or other leaders who direct learners in the use of the experi- 
mental method of inquiry for the discovery of truth? The 
authors of this chapter subscribe to the latter conception of 
learning. The arguments favorable to this position have already 
been developed on pages 331 to 333. 

The numerous approaches to intercultural education included 
in this yearbook represent various attempts to provide learners 
with life experiences. They differ in the degree to which chil- 
dren, youth, and adults actively participate in the learning 
process. There is an obvious difference in the effectiveness of 
learning in studying works of art produced by different cultures 
when children (a) view them in a museum situation and study 
authoritative sources, and (b) observe the creation of artistic 
products, talk with the artists, and themselves work with art 
media. The latter procedure is more effective, other things being 
equal, than merely consulting reference or textbooks. Seeing art 
objects lends reality, but the direct experience gained from crea- 
tive effort brings the learner into a situation which approximates 
that of the artist himself. 

When students put into writing their own significant life ex- 
periences as they did in the Bolton High School of Alexandria, 
Louisiana, they are engaging in creative activity which represents 
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the highest type of learning. The description of “My Grand- 
mother Peterman,” of “These, My People,” and “What Amer- 
icanism Means to Me” are unique creative products which will 
not soon be forgotten. 

The same principle applies to the study of social problems. 
Textbook learning is least effective. Face-to-face contacts and 
active participation when coupled with intelligent direction 
make for most effective learning. 

An example of the contrast between education by precept and 
thru direct experience is to be found in the sharp reversal of 
educational policy by the United States Office of Indian Affairs. 
Formerly, the curriculum in Indian schools consisted largely of 
academic learning, often of a classical type, which was borrowed 
from the traditional educational pattern. The curriculum of 
Indian schools today is not only more and more centering atten- 
tion upon problems of daily living, but it is providing direct 
experience in these problems. The dynamic of this new ap- 
proach is apparent in Chapter X, “Indians Meet Modern Prob- 
lems.” 


Every class from first to twelfth has desirable and necessary ex- 
periences in the care of livestock products. Boys before going to the 
herd camp have a course in cooking and home-making. In the ninth, 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth years, junior cattle associations have 
been started. Boys acquire calves on a repayment basis—a calf is 
returned to the school after the original animal matures. The student 
owners carry on these calf and cattle projects in associations having 
student officers, charters, and bylaws. A contract is made with the 
school and the feed bill is met by share work in haying during the 
summer and during other available time in which the student is free 
to contribute his labor. This year’s class, at graduation, had clear 
title to sixty head of cows and calves, on the aver age of fifteen to 
the student. Next year’s graduating class promises to surpass this 
number. 


5. Shall the problems involved in intercultural education per- 
meate the entire school program or shall they be dealt with in 
specialized courses and occasional activities? 


This issue again raises the question as to how important inter- 
cultural education is and the extent to which the solution of inter- 
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cultural and nationality problems permeate all other educational 
and social problems. Positions have been taken with regard to 
these two questions as they bear upon the larger society on 
pages 327 to 331. But how do intercultural problems affect life 
in the school? Are they equally important there also? 

Numerous examples of individual and group maladjustments 
associated with racial and nationality inhibitions and biases are 
to be found in this study. Such emotional difficulties both among 
“foreign” groups and the descendants of older American families 
necessarily permeate all relationships in a school. 

Some schools have attempted to deal with the study of dif- 
ferent cultures or maladjustments by creating special classes. In 
one school described in this study a significant course was de- 
veloped in Spanish and Mexican cultures. This course was 
designed to meet the needs of nonacademic students. Those more 
able academically largely register in regular Spanish classes 
where they study the Spanish language. 

In a number of schools thruout the country the problems of 
national minorities are dealt with thru specialized instruction. 
Minority groups are assigned to special classes and engage in 
special activities. In some schools this practice may be desirable 
if it does not include practically the entire program of students. 
Special treatment often tends to perpetuate existing differences 
among nationality groups. Moreover, satisfactory solution to 
nationality problems in a school or community may be thwarted 
not by the minority groups but by the patronizing attitudes of 
old-line American prestige groups. Where rich ladies and gentle- 
men confer prizes on worthy “foreigners” for achievements in 
good citizenship or beautification of home lawns and gardens, 
true intercultural education cannot thrive. For as one author in 
this study points out: 


This is certain: an intercultural program, however successful in 
the schools in the immigrant sections, can be wrecked and all its 
advantages lost, if a like program is not equally successful “on the 
hill.” One can go even farther. It will be worse for the privileged if 
we fail than it will be for the underprivileged. The discriminated 
against have often lived loyal and mutually helpful lives in desperate 
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circumstances, but those who do the ostracizing and those who 
inflict the discriminations are usually driven to use a constantly 
heavier hand; they must grow callous and cruel. They must rely at 
last on naked force. , 


The necessity for comprehensive school programs involving 
all pupils is apparent. An excellent example of such a program in 
a white school under circumstances required by the social mores 
of the South is that described in the chapter “Toward Racial 
Understanding in the South.” The program was begun in an 
American problems class but soon spread thruout the entire 
school. English classes studied Negro literature. A journalism 
class collected copies of Negro newspapers and analyzed their 
contents in terms of racial desires and attitudes. The art depart- 
ment stressed the work of Negro artists and sculptors. In the 
physical education division the achievements of outstanding 
Negro athletes were considered. Music included Negro spirit- 
uals. Projects bearing upon racial understanding were carried on 
by the Speech Club, the Dramatics Club, the Debate Club, and 
the Student Forum. The whole study culminated in a Senior 
High School Negro Yearbook, as well as in programs carried 
on by students before Rotary and Kiwanis clubs, the Chamber 
of Commerce, and a number of womens’ organizations. 


6. Shall the school strive to enlist the participation of the entire 
community in intercultural programs or shall the responsibility 
be delegated exclusively to the school and other specialized 
agencies organized by various racial and nationality groups? 


This issue raises the question as to the scope of education. If it 
takes place only in the schools or other organized educational 
agencies then obviously intercultural education should be con- 
fined to these agencies. If, on the other hand, each individual ts 
educated by all his life experiences, then those interested in inter- 
cultural education will necessarily enlist the support and active 
cooperation of the entire community. It seems to the authors that 
the only defensible definition is the latter. From childhood thru 
adulthood the individual is continually surrounded by learning 
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situations. The growing preschool child in his home and play 
experiences learns various ways of behavior thru association with 
his parents, brothers and sisters, and playmates. He learns habits 
of eating, sleeping, and behavior toward others and toward 
things. It is during this period that he often learns attitudes in 
regard to race which, whether good or bad, may continue thru- 
out life. When he enters school the scope of his experiences is 
broadened. He continues, however, to learn thru association with 
others on the playground, in the home, and in ail community 
contacts. As he associates with different groups he discovers, 
among many other things, that various racial and nationality 
groups may be treated with respect by some people and under 
certain circumstances, while in others they are discriminated 
against in various and often subtle ways. Thus, for example, the 
school may in every way be striving to develop a condition of 
equality between children of different groups while the home 
may be practicing an entirely different philosophy. Conversely, 
in some cases equality between groups may be practiced in cer- 
tain homes while the influential teachers in the school seek to 
perpetuate and deepen existing inequalities. Which of these ex- 
amples should the child accept? He is in a dilemma. 

The all-pervasiveness of educational experiences having to do 
with intergroup relations, as well as all other social experiences, 
is apparent. If the school’s influence with regard to intercultural 
problems is to be effective it is necessary that a really functional 
program must extend beyond the classroom and beyond the 
school; it must be communitywide. 

One of the most challenging examples of community par- 
ticipation in an intercultural educational program is to be found 
in Santa Barbara, California. In this city the public schools, thru 
an especially appointed community cultures coordinator, is giv- 
ing leadership to a communitywide program of adult as well as 
childhood and youth education. Active and enthusiastic co- 
operation of scores of citizens has been enlisted in collecting, 
organizing, and exhibiting local art products from many lands. 
Programs of singing, folk dancing, lectures, and discussions have 
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been given by local representatives of various minority groups 
for the benefit of both the children of the schools and local citi- 
zens. The preparation and presentation of these programs and 
activities required months of work on the part of citizens both 
young and old. 

In the Jackson School of St. Louis, Missouri, is found another 
fine example of a school at work in meeting the vital needs of 
adults, as well as children, in a comprehensive community school 
program. 


The school doors open early in the morning to admit children 
locked from their homes by parents who have gone to work or to 
stand in line at the relief office, and not until late at night do they 
close upon gray-haired men and women the school is “helping. In 
addition to its accepted function of elementary school, the Jackson 
School serves also as a nursery, as community center, as refuge for 
those havi ing aroused parental ire, as a clothing and feeding centet 
for those in dire need, as an advi isory agency for those having finan- 
cial and marital difficulties, and as an adult study center. 


One chapter of this yearbook enlarges our conception of 
community. The conception, developed in Chapter XXII, 
“Youth Hosteling,” transcends local geographic bounds. It would 
have intercultural education draw upon the resources of regions, 
the nation, and the world at large. Youth hosteling is more than 
riding a bicycle or tramping over the country as the result of 
which young people develop sturdy bodies. Here is an agency 
which seeks to develop friendship and understanding among 
youth from various lands and strata of society, whether in Amer- 
ica or abroad. 


7. Can intercultural education be developed effectively among 
people of all ages or is it necessary that a certain age be reached 
before work can be begun? 

That man’s ability to learn extends over the entire period of 
his life, from birth to death, has been so well established by 
psychological research that it is today generally accepted as true. 
There are, however, many people who still cling to the old adage 
that “you cannot teach old dogs new tricks.” The experimenta- 
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tion done under the direction of E. L. Thorndike and others has 
apparently disproved this assumption. 

Education can, then, be undertaken by people of all ages. The 
nature of the learning experiences by which understandings and 
attitudes are developed must be diversified and attuned to the 
individual or age group in question, even as this is necessary 
when dealing with other types of learning. 

The descriptions of practice found in this study serve to bear 
out this principle. In the Brooklyn Avenue Elementary School 
of Los Angeles, Mexican children, parents, and teachers are 
working together in the Nursery School. “It may take weeks to 
penetrate the stolid secretiveness which time has built up. Again, 
when confidence is immediately aroused, it is accomplished in 
a single meeting.” Mutual confidence was quickly established in 
the case of Mrs. Reyes and Solidad who at first appeared stolid 
and retiring. Subsequently Mrs. Reyes and other Mexican 
mothers assumed active leadership in the cooperative care of the 
children of the school. In this process the mothers of the school 
learned much concerning child care. 

In the laboratory schools of Tuskegee Institute, reported in 
Chapter XII, “Some Aspects of Negro Culture,” student teachers 
guide both children and adults in the setting up and management 
of cooperatives. “Through cooperative buying and selling in the 
school cooperative both the children and the adults learn more 
than an arithmetic lesson. A realization of the advantages of co- 
operative living is, in some instances, making itself apparent, in 
spite of the humor with which some of the suggestions are often 
received by the adults.” In the rural elementary schools of 
Tuskegee and the surrounding area both children and adults, 
after careful preparation, participate in the Rural Drama Festival 
which is held in the spring on Tuskegee’s campus. 

These are but two examples in which intercultural education 
is being effectively carried on in a wide range of ages. The 
nursery school is not too early to begin and old age still finds 
people receptive to learning. Each age calls for its own treat- 
ment. Children in the elementary school learn respect for chil- 
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dren of other groups in the face-to-face relationships of play 
activities. In discussion and reading groups they begin to collect 
facts and begin to think about them. This process continues thru 
the high-school years and beyond, with this difference, that with 
greater maturity more stress can be placed upon careful analysis. 
The period of adolescence is of particular importance in the con- 
sideration of problems of interracial relations because this is the 
period in which emotionalized attitudes assume more permanent 
form. Adult behavior patterns can be and are modified but 
modification of attitudes toward other races and nationalities is 
less readily achieved after maturity. 


8. Shall intercultural school and community programs be worked 
out in-the light of local conditions and needs or shall set patterns 
of dealing with such problems be developed independently and 
used in local situations? 


A recognition of the uniqueness of human personality and the 
consequent diversity of problems in group living has been tacitly 
recognized thruout this study. Because of these differences among 
people due to differences in heredity, cultural traditions, and 
physical environmental factors, the nature of the curriculum 
must be built in relation to local problems. Altho there may be 
similarities in such local school and community problems as 
health, recreation, or racial relations, the factors involved in deal- 
ing with such problems are always different. 

This fact of difference among teachers, schools, and com- 
munities, with consequent differences in wodus operandi, ac- 
counts for the diversity of attack upon problems of intercultural 
education found in this yearbook. Thus, for example, in Chapter 
XVIII, “From Many Lands,” the classroom method and _pro- 
cedure used stress the contributions of various racial groups to 
American life. They deal also with the process of Americaniza- 
tion which is important in a community with so cosmopolitan a 
population as Seattle, Washington. Here a realistic study of 
naturalization procedures included a “breakfast from many 
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lands,” and a visit to a federal court where sixty-two new citizens 
were taking the oath of allegiance to their new country. A basic 
study of Americanization problems accompanied these direct 
experiences. 

In Chapter VIII, “School and Community Together,” where 
the community is predominantly of Danish extraction, the study 
of the Danish language, folk songs, folk dances, and Danish 
legends permeates the curriculum. In this community there are 
few citizens of other foreign extraction. However, this does not 
mean that other racial groups were excluded from consideration 
in the curriculum. Quite the contrary. Nevertheless the nature 
of this community has led, and should lead, to an emphasis upon 
the cultural contributions of the Danish people to American life. 

A concern with the life needs of Mexican children in a com- 
munity composed of an underprivileged Mexican minority caused 
one of the teachers in the Phoenix, Arizona, Union High School 
to develop a program which centered in the solution of personal 
problems. She must necessarily be concerned with developing 
self-respect in this underprivileged group. She writes: 


I want to do so many things for these children but I cannot so 
long as I must maintain order through force, so long as they feel | 
am the monster, “Frankenstein.” In self defense, I conclude that they 
don’t deserve kindness and consideration. I can’t give them freedom. 
They don’t know how to use it. Then I think that for generations 
their people have had no freedom. I think that most of them must be 
tired—tired of living in one room, tired of sleeping three in a bed, 
tired of being cold in winter and hot in summer, tired of wearing 
discarded, ill-fitting clothes, tired of tortillas and chile. Nervous, sad, 
at loose ends. Americans afraid of the English language and customs. 


In Chapter XIII, “Conserving Cultural Resources,” a com- 
prehensive program for intercultural education in schools having 
minority racial groups, such as that found in Phoenix, is de- 
scribed. It centers about assembly programs, dramatizations, 
lectures, student-teacher planning, face-to-face contacts with 
foreign visitors in small-groups and both library and classroom 
study. This is a challenging type of program which has been 
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developed, with variations, by at least fifty schools on the At- 
lantic Seaboard. In such comprehensive programs it is, however, 
most important to realize that it is necessary to vary and alter 
procedure in the light of local community conditions and needs. 


It is the hope of the editors of this yearbook that the programs 
described in this study will prove both stimulating and sugges- 
tive to the many teachers and supervisors who realize the im- 
portance of intercultural education. But to adopt any of these 
programs in toto would be to force individuals, schools, and 
communities into fixed patterns without regard for the unique- 
ness of human personality. If permitted to develop, this unique- 
ness will make available a wealth of resources for the building of 
a finer American culture. 
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A. BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


Trevor K. Serviss 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 


Adequate understanding of the problem of intercultural educa- 
tion and sympathy with the point of view developed in this 
yearbook have been gained by teachers thru real experiences in 
living with children from varied backgrounds; they will be fur- 
thered thru vicarious experiences from the literature in the field. 
The responsibility of the teacher to know books which will con- 
tribute to the solution of problems is clear; but with the huge 
number of books issuing from the presses of the country it is 
difficult to keep up to date. For this reason the following list 
of books is provided. 

In making the list the compiler has drawn extensively upon a 
longer and more comprehensive bibliography prepared by Rachel 
Davis-DuBois and Ruth Edwards Davis. 

The list is merely suggestive and should not be considered re- 
quired reading for all teachers. While it is restrictive as to num- 
ber, it represents a variety of points of view and calls attention 
to many special groups. Students will find new treatments in 
forthcoming publications, to which attention will be directed 
in the aids to book selection which follow these bibliographies. 


Avamic, Louis. From Many Lands. New York: Harper and Brothers, 

1940. 350 p. 

The life stories of a dozen Americans of various stocks, all of 
whom have contributed to the building of America. Contains statis- 
tics, pictures, and an account of the Common Council for American 
Unity. (See also My America by same author. ) 

AMERICAN YoutTH COMMEBSSION. 

Reports of the project in the investigation of the problems of 
Negro youth are contained in the following volumes, grouped to- 
gether for convenience. Subtitles are explanatory. 
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Rew, Ira DeA. In a Minor Key: Negro Youth in Story and Fact. 
1940. 135 p. 

Davis, ALLIson, and Dotiarp, Joun. Children of Bondage: The 
Personality Development of Negro Youth in the Urban South. 
1940. 299 p. 

Frazier, E, Franxuix. Negro Youth at the Cross-roads: Their 
Personality Development in the Middle States. 1940. 324 p. 

Jounson, Cuarces S. Growing Up in the Black Belt: Negro Youth 
in the Rural South. 1941. 350 p. 

Warner, W. Lioyp; Junker, Burorp H.; and ApAMs, WALTER A. 
Color and Human Nature: Negro Personality Development in 
a Northern City. 1941. 301 p. 

Atrwoop, J. HAve.i, and orHers. Thus Be Their Destiny: Per- 
sonality Development of Negro Youth in Three Communities. 
IQ41. 96 p- 

SUTHERLAND, Rosert L, Color, Class, and Personality, (A sum- 
mary of the entire project to be published shortly.) 

Wasuincton, D. C.: American Youth Commission, 1940, 1941. 
Anperson, Erin L. We Americans: A Study of Cleavage in an 

American City. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1937. 

286 p. 

A detailed study of the racial groups in a single community--- 
Burlington, Vermont. An attempt to discover how members of 
groups feel about each other as well as about retention of their 
cultural and linguistic individuality. 

ArMstronG, Louise V. We Too Are the People. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Co., 1938. 414 p. 

Studies of Scandinavians, Finns, Poles, Indians, and Negroes in 
Michigan. 

Austin, Leonarp. Around the World in San Francisco. Palo Alto, 
Calif.: Stanford University, J. 1. Delkin, 1940. 111 p. 
Well-written and beautifully made book about the many groups 

which make up San Francisco. Introduction by Louis Adamic. 


Bearp, Cuarves A., and Brarp, Mary R. The Rise of American 
Civilization. 3 volumes. New York: Macmillan Co., 1927-1939. 
Volume I. Rise of American Civilization; the Agricultural Era. 

1927. 824 p. 
Volume II. Rise of American Civilization; the Industrial Era. 
1930. 828 p. 
Volume III. America in Mid-passage. 1939. 977 p. 
A social interpretation of American development. America in Mid- 
passage discusses the period from the middle 1920’s to 1939 and, 
hence, is important in this connection. 
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Benepict, Rutu. Patterns of Culture. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
1934. 290 p. 

An excellent discussion of the role of custom in shaping the 
thoughts, habits, and action of people in different cultures. 
Benepicr, Rutu. Race: Science and Politics. New York: Modern 

Age, 1940. 274 p. 

“An anthropologist summarizes what scientists have learned about 
race, and considers genetics and the mingling of peoples. Claims of 
racial superiority are refuted and the motives of propagandists of 
racism are exposed.” —The Booklist. 

BerG, Louis. The Human Personality. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1933. 321 p 
One of the few books in the field of mental hygiene which dis- 

cusses mental conflict and maladjustment due to group prejudices. 

Berkson, Isaac. Theories of Americanization. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1920. 226 p. 

A discussion of the various theories, including the melting pot. 
Points toward “cultural pluralism.” 

BLANKENSHIP, RussELL. American Literature As an Expression of 
the National Mind. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1931. 721 p. 
One of the few books in the field which calls attention to the 

contributions of minority groups to American culture. Chapter II, 

“The Racial Background,” and Chapter III, “The Intellectual Back- 

ground,” are especially pertinent in this field. 

BLEGEN, THEODORE C. Norwegian Migration to America: The Amer- 
ican Transition. Northfield, Minn.: Norwegian American His- 
torical Association, 1940. 655 p. 

Continuation of the story of the Norwegians in the United States 
which the author wrote ten years ago. (V olume I published 1931, 
413 p.) Full of human interest. 

Boas, Franz. Anthropology and Modern Life. New York: W. W. 
Norton and Co., 1932. 255 p. 

An interesting presentation of the problem of race, the interrela- 
tion of races, and the equality of races. 

Boas, Franz, editor. General Anthropology. Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Co., 1938. 718 p. 

An excellent statement of the general field of anthropology for 
teachers. Chapters 2, 3, 4, 5, 9, 11, 13, and 14 are especially recom- 
mended, 

Bocarpus, Emory S. The Mexican in the United States. Los Angeles: 
University of Southern California Press, 1934. 126 
A sympathetic, thorogoing study of the Mexican in : the United 

States, published as the School of Research Study Number 5. Con- 

tains an excellent bibliography. 
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Brown, Francis J., and Roucex, J. H. Our Racial and National 
Minorities. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1937. 877 p. 
Valuable factual material on the “history, contributions, and pres- 
ent problems” of minority groups. E ‘xcellent analysis of social prob- 
lems resulting from racial and cultural differentiation. 


Brown, Lawrence Guy. Immigration. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1933. 419 p. 
Cultural conflicts and social adjustments of immigrants. Both the 
“old” and the “new” immigration are discussed. 
Buckmaster, Henrietta. Let My People Go. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1941. 398 p. 
A moving story of the crusade against slavery carried on in the 
North and South among white people. Free from sectionalism and 
bias with a depth of historic background. 


Crrncuy, Everett Rose. All in the Name of God. New York: John 

Day Co., 1934. 194 p. 

A historical approach to intercultural relations in America with 
suggestions as to how the findings of the social scientists point the 
way toward intergroup adjustments. A good discussion of “cultural 
pluralism” is included. 


Cook, Ltoyp ALLEN. Community Backgrounds of Education. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1938. 397 p. 
Abstracts many of the recent studies made by sociologists and 
having implications for educational practice. Importance of sociolog- 
ical conditions in determining human behavior is stressed. 


Corsi, Epwarp. 17 the Shadow of Liberty; the Chronicle of Ellis 

Island. New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. 321 p 

Twenty-four years after the eather arrived in the United States 
as an Italian immigrant boy he was made commissioner of immigra- 
tion on Ellis Island. This book is a vivid picture of the pageant that 
takes place on the Island. 

CUNNINGHAM, Bess Viretnta. Family Behavior. Philadelphia: W. B. 

Saunders Co., 1936. 471 p. 

A study which shows how social worlds determine personality. 
Conclusions based upon experimental studies. Minority groups dis- 
cussed. 

Davis-DuBots, Racuec. Teachers’ Manual in Intercultural Education. 

New York: Intercultural Education Workshop. 

Describes activities carried on in fifty schools which integrated 
assembly, classroom, and homeroom activities on the theme of inter- 
cultural relations. 


Dewey, Joun. Freedom and Culture. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1939. 176 p. 
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Emphasizes the necessity of making all aspects of the environment 
democratic in order to make democratic men. 


Do .varp, JoHN, and oTHeERs. Frustration and Aggression. New Haven, 

Conn.: Yale University Press, 1939. 209 p. 

Aggressive behavior explained in terms of prior frustrations. An 
analysis of child training, adolescence, criminology, race prejudice, 
democracy, and so forth. 

Downes, Oxtn, and StecMetster, Eviz. A Treasury of American 

Song. New York: Howell, Soskin, 1940. 351 p. 

Folk songs of all the people. The authors provide a section entitled 
“The Melting Pot” in which the contributions of the British, French, 
Germans, Irish, Swedish, and others are presented. 

DuBois, W. E. B. Black Folk Then and Now. New York: Henry 

Holt and Co., 1939. 401 p. 

The story of the Negro and the culture he has created; of the 
economic and sociological factors which bear upon him; and of the 
challenge which he offers to the modern world. 

Everett, SAMUEL, and orHERS. Community School. New York: D. 

Appleton- -Century Co., 1938. 487 p. 

A series of descriptions of community school experiments in- 
cluding work done in Indian schools, rural communities, metropoli- 
tan dae districts, and the many -caleared islands of Hawaii are out- 
standing. An introduction by William Heard Kilpatrick and a sum- 
mary analy sis of the specific descriptions by Samuel Everett deal 
with the i importance of this type of education for democracy. 
Fagin, N. Bry ion. America thr ough the Short Story. Boston: 

Little, Brown and Co., 1936. 508 p. 

The short story as a reflection of American life, with sections on 
Indian, Negro, German, and other minority groups. 

Faust, A. B. The German Element in the United States. New York: 

Steuben Society, 1927. 562 p. 

One of the most thoro treatments ever given to any Old World 
people in America. Treats problems of immigration and settlement as 
well as problems of political, moral, social, and educational influence. 
FLexner, ABrauAM. | Remember; the Autobiography of Abraham 

Flexner. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1940. 414 p. 

“In his thoughtful autobiography, Mr. Flexner writes of his early 
life as an immigrant’s son in Louisville . . . much attention is given 
to his outstanding work in education. . . .” Booklist Books. 
Hansen, Marcus Lee. The Innnigrant in American History. Cam- 

bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1940. 230 p. 

A study of nineteenth-century immigration and its effect on the 
American way of life. (See also: The Atlantic Migration, 1938, and 
The Mingling of the Canadian and the American Peoples, 1940.) 
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Herskovits, M. J. The Myth of the Negro Past. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1941. 

A study of racial stereotypes and of popular misconceptions of 
Negroes. Describes life in Africa as it affects life of the Negro in the 
Americas. 

Hirri, P. K. The Syrians in America. New York: Doubleday, Doran 
and Co., 1924. 139 p. , 
Discusses cultural democracy as it emphasizes preservation of in- 

dividual characteristics as a sacred contribution toward the whole. 

Jones, Howarp Mumrorp. America and French Culture. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1929. 615 
Story of the French in American life to the Civil War period. 

Has been called “the best study available of any ethnic element in 

American life.” 

Kitpatrick, WiLLiIAM H. Group Education for a Democracy. New 
York: Association Press, 1940. 219 p. 

Shows the social and psychological role of group activity as a 
training ground in which voung people become capable of managing 
life. 

KIRKCONNELL, Watson. The European Heritage. New York: 
Coward-McCann, 1930. 184 p. 

Brief but illuminating discussion of cultural gifts of various na- 
tional groups. 

KLINEBERG, Orto. Race Differences. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1935. 367 p. 

A thoroly scientific treatment of race differences, using the data 
and points of view of the anthropologist, biologist, physiologist, 
psychologist, and sociologist. Shows how differences between groups 
may be explained on a cultural rather than a racial basis. 

Lasker, Bruno. Race Attitudes in Children. New York: Henry Holt 
and Co., 1929. 394 p. 

An excellent discussion of the problem with case material of cul- 
tural bases and nature of race attitudes. 

Linton, Rateu. The Study of Man; an Introduction. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 1936. 503 p. 

An excellent volume for the beginning student in cultural anthro- 
pology. Attempts a synthesis of the various schools of anthropology 
and summarizes what has been accomplished and what problems re- 
main unsolved. 

Lowir, R. H. Are We Civilized? New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., 1929. 386 p. 

A scientifically accurate and thoroly entertaining treatment of 
human culture in perspective—a history of human civilization and 
a comparison of culture patterns. 
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Lynp, Rosert S, Knowledge for What? Princeton, N. J.: Princeton 

University Press, 1939. 268 p. 

A stirring challenge to social scientists to recognize their respon- 
sibility in developing “usable tools for the resolution of man’s cur- 
rent dilemmas” as well as in describing society. That the task of 
social science is to help men attain their deeper values and cravings 
is emphasized. 


Lynxp, Roserr S., and Lyxp, Hecen M. Middletown: A Study in 
American Culture. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1929. 
534 Pp. 

Middletown in Transition: A Study of Cultural Conflicts. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1937. 580 p 
Two detailed cultural studies of Muncie, Indiana; the first made 
in 1925, the second in 1935. One of the finest and most comprehen- 
sive of the studies of the pactern of life in a midwestern city. 


Merap, Marcarer. From the South Seas. New York: William Mor- 

row and Co., 1939. 

From the South Seas; studies of adolescence and sex in primitive 
societies. Three of the author’s books in one volume. Contents— 
Coming of Age in Samoa; Growing up in New Guinea; Sex and 
Temperament in Three Primitive Societies. 


Prescott, DaniteL A. Emotion and the Educative Process. Wash- 

ington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1938. 323 p- 

A study of the relationships of nonintellectual factors and the 
aims, methods, material, and personnel involved in education. Dis- 
cusses the responsibility of the school in guiding students to effective 
life maturity. 


SANDBURG, Cari. The People, Yes. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., 1936. 286 p. 
“Vigorous, colloquial poems, celebrating the strength, and satiriz- 
ing the weaknesses of average Americans.” 


ScHRIEKE, B, Alien Americans. New York: Viking Press, 1936. 208 p. 
Sociological study of the Negro. Includes also Orientals, Mexicans, 
and Indians in the United States. 


SEABROOK, WILLIAM. These Foreigners. New York: Harcourt, Brace 

and Co., 1938. 358 p. 

The author attempts to show “in common, closeup, personal, 
human terms what kind of people our fellow-Americans of foreign 
language origin are today, what they contribute to our scene, how 
they live in ‘the land of their adoption, how they are viewed and 
treated here,” Scandinavian-, Italian-, German-, Polish-, and Russian- 
Americans. 
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Sears, Paut B. Who Are These Americans? New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1939. 116 p 
The story of America and of the many kinds of people who have 
made it. 


SmitH, Wititiam C. Americans in the Making. New York: D. 

Appleton-Century Co., 1939. 454 p. 

The problem of the assimilation of immigrants—factually accurate 
and interestingly written. The subtitle, “The Natural History of the 
Assimilation of Immigrants,” is well stated. 

STONEQUEST, EVERETT ube The Marginal Man, New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, 1937. 228 p. 

Personality difficulties < arising from the mingling of races, nationali- 
ties, and cultures. 

Taytor, Eva. Men Are Brothers. New York: Viking Press, 1937. 

112 p- 

Examples from the lives of great men of all peoples show the 
contributions of all to the advancement of mankind. 


Tuomas, W. I., and Tuomas, D. S. The Child in America. New 

York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1928. 583 p. 

A scholarly survey of the behavior disorders of children and the 
methods of handling these disorders by the physiologist, the psy- 
chologist, the psychiatrist, and the sociologist. The theory of the 
four basic wishes is presented. 

UnperHILL, RutH M. Hawk over Whirlpools. New York: J. J. 

Augustin, 1940. 225 p. 

A study of one tribe of American Indians. Accurate and well- 
written report. 

Watser, Frank. An American Answer to Intolerance. New York: 

Council against Intolerance in America, 1940. 116 p. 

A manual for junior and senior high-school teachers. Suggested 
procedures for the use of four approaches for understanding and 
coping with intolerance. 

Wuirman, Wixtson. God’s Valley. New York: Viking Press, 1939. 

320 p. 

People and power along the Tennessee River. Interesting and im- 
portant in view of present work in the valley. 


Wisster, Ciark. Indians of the United States. New York: Double- 

day, Doran and Co., 1940. 319 p. 

A popular book of the Indians of the United States which at- 
tempts to “portray their struggles to resist the advancing frontier, 
describe the mode of life and its modifications due to residing among 
white people, and finally, give some account of the Indian personali- 
ties of the times.” (From Preface.) 
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Wirrke, Cart. We Who Built America. New York: Prentice-Hall, 

oe: 37 

“A carefully documented, comprehensive study of the part played 
by the immigrant in the development of this country from Colonial 
times to the present.” 

Woorter, T. J., Jr. Races and Ethnic Groups in American Life. New 

York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1933. 247 p. 

One of the series of monographs published by President Hoover's 
Research Committee on Social Trends. Various national and social 
groups considered as to distribution, health, education, acquisition 
of American culture, and the like. Race prejudice and discrimination 
discussed. 


B. BOOKS FOR HIGH-SCHOOL YOUTH 


Trevor Kk. SEerviss 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 


A wealth of books which present the problems of intercultural 
education to high-school youth are available. The following list 
is merely suggestive and presents titles which some teachers have 
found useful with certain students. Many recent books are listed 
since the reader may have had less opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with newer publications. There is no intention, how- 
ever, to minimize the value of older books. 

Some of the books may be too mature and therefore objec- 
tionable in certain situations. The teacher should be careful to 
recommend only the books which he has read and which he be- 
lieves will aid the student to whom suggestions are made. In this 
area, as in all others, reading is a highly individualized problem. 

Significant books are appearing almost daily. Hence, the 
teacher will consult the various aids to book selection which 
follow these bibliographies and will read the reviews of new 
books in current newspapers and magazines. 


Apamic, Louis. Grandsons. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1935. 
370 p. 
Story of a Slovenian family in America from grandfather to 
grandsons. Shows the influence of immigrants upon America and 
the influence of the New World upon them. 
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Appams, JANE. Twenty Years at Hull House. New York: Macmillan 

Co., 1910. 462 p. 

Descriptive of the life in a community composed largely of immi- 
grants. Discusses the problems of the large city as they change with 
the shifting population. (See also the author's Second T: wenty Years 
at Hull House. Macmillan Co., 1930.) 


AikMAN, Duncan. The All-American Front, New York: Doubleday, 
Doran and Co.,.1940. 344 p. 

An analysis of the mental and social characteristics of the South 
American, with a history of the relationship between North Amer- 
ica and South America. Attempts to discover how the United States 
can secure the confidence and support she desires from the southern 
republics. 

Antrim, Mary. The Promised Land. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1912. 373 p. 

Autobiography of a Jewish girl from Russia who came to the 
United States at the age of twelve 
Ascu, SHotom. The Mother. New York: Liveright Publishing 

Corp., 1930. 350 p. 

Description of the life of a Polish-Jewish family in Poland and in 
New York, where the younger generation breaks aw ay from the 
domination of the mother. 

Brarp, ANNIE E. S. Our Foreign-Born Citizens: What They Have 
Done for America. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1939. 
445 p. 

The contributions of many peoples to the building of America. 
Bojer, Jouan. The Emigrants. New York: D. Appleton-Century 

Co., 1925. 351 p. 

The struggles of the Norwegian settlers in North Dakota. An 
excellent novel of pioneer life. 

Bok, Epwarp. The Americanization of Edward Bok. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1920. 461 p. 

A widely read autobiography of an immigrant who attained suc- 
cess and great influence in this country. The author deals largely 
with his life as an editor and publicist. 

Brininc, Myron. Singerman. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1929. 
446 p. 

History of a Rumanian-Jewish family which settles in Montana. 
The problems of the adjustment of the children to the environment 
of the little mining town are described. 

Canan, ABRAHAM. The Rise of David Levinsky. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1917. 528 p. 

Autobiographical account of a Russian immigrant who became a 
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successful industrialist. Background is laid in Russia but most of the 

book covers the period of life spent in the United States. 

Catuer, Wiiia. My Antonia. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1918. 
418 p. 

The assimilation of the immigrant is shown thru the story of the 
Bohemian girl who after many hardships finds contentment with her 
children on a Nebraska farm. Fine picture of pioneer life. 

Catuer, Witia. O Pioneers. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1913 
308 p. 

The story of two national groups, Bohemian and Swedish, as they 
intermingle while taming the wild prairies of Nebraska in the 1880s. 
Cuase, Stuart, and Tyrer, Marian. Mexico: A Study of Two 

Americas. New York: Macmillan Co., 1931. (Il. by D. Rivera.) 

A readable interpretation of Mexico with emphasis upon the 
Mexican people. Contrasts a civilization based on handicrafts with 
civilization based on machines. Emphasizes what Mexico has to give 
to the United States. 

Curistower, Stoyan. This Is My Country. New York: Carrick and 
Evans, 1938. 320 p. 

In simple sensitive language this Macedonian-born American tells 
the story of his beginnings and the long trek which has brought him 
to his present affirmation. 

Davis-DuBotis, RAcHEL, and ScHweppr, Exima, editors. The Ger- 
mans in American Life. New York: Thomas Nelson, 1935. 130 p. 
Stresses the contribution made by this people to American life and 

culture. 

Davis-DuBots, RACHEL, and ScHweppr, Ema, editors. The Jeavs in 
American Life. New York: Thomas Nelson, 1935. 130 p- 
Stresses the contribution of the Jews to the building of American 

civilization. 

DrJonc, Davin C. Belly Fulla Straw. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1934. 321 p. 

A Dutch family emigrates from Holland to Michigan where the 
force of a strange new life brings disintegration. The children thru 
self-deception believe they are “adjusted,” but the father returns to 
his homeland. 

‘D1 Donato, Pietro, Christ in Concrete. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., 1939. 311 p. 

“In robust prose, at times amounting to a translation of Italian, * 
told the story of the Italian bricklayers in America. Paul, the hero, i 
twelve when his father-is killed by the collapse of a flimsy building. 
With courage beyond his years, the boy attempts to follow his 
father’s trade in order to support his mother and his even younger 
brothers and sisters.” Book Review Digest, 1939. 
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Dovuctass, Freperick. Life and Times of Frederick Douglass. New 
York: Pathway Press, 1940. 703 p. 
A new edition of this famous autobiography of the man who has 
been called “perhaps the greatest Negro America has produced.” 


Dreiser, THrovore. Jennie Gerhardt. New York: Simon and 

Schuster. 

The difficulties of the daughter of a German immigrant, limited by 
environment and heredity. Possibly the best introduction for many 
students to an important author. 

Eaton, ALLEN H. Ivzmigrant Gifts to American Life. New York: 

Russell Sage Foundation, 1932. 185 p. 

“Describes the purposes and content of a number of exhibitions of 
immigrant arts and crafts, held in various cities during recent years. 
An exhibition directed by the author in Buffalo, N. Y. ., is discussed 
in considerable detail. Many illustrations.” Book Review Digest, 
1932. ’ 


Fanta, Joun. Dago Red. New York: Viking Press, 1940. 211 p. 

“Thirteen short sketches, all of them ft an a family of Italian- 
Americans, the Toscanas, as seen through the eyes of a small may. 
The scene is a small western town near Denver.” Book Revie: 
Digest, 1940. 


Ferser, Epna. Agzerican Beauty. New York: Doubleday, Doran and 
Co., 1931. 313 p. 
A contrast between the old New England stock and the rugged 
Polish peasant immigrants who desire above all to make the land 
fertile. 


Frerser, Epna. So Big. New York: Doubleday, Doran and Co., 1924. 
360 p. 
Describes the experiences and life of one who became thru mar- 
riage a member of the Dutch settlement outside Chicago. 
Frank, Watpo. Re-discovering of America. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1929. 353 p. 
A criticism of American life and culture which analyzes its Euro- 
pean background and describes the spirit of the people. 


Furss, Craupe M. Carl Schurz, Reformer, New York: Dodd, Mead 
and Co., 1932. 421 p. 
A biography ol the great German-American liberal and reformer 
with a study of the political ideas from Lincoln to Roosevelt. 


Gac, Wanpa. Growing Pains. New York: Coward-McCann, 1940. 
47OP- | ; 
Autobiography of an American artist and writer of Bohemian 

background. 
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Guick, Carr. Shake Hands with the Dragon. New York: McGraw- 

Hill Book Co., 1941. 327 p. 

An entertaining and easy to read study of life in New York’s 
Chinatown. The author tells how the Chinese have solved many of 
the problems of our society by adapting age-old eastern ways to 
modern western life. 


Gunnarson, Gunnar. The Good Shepherd. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1940. 84 p. 


Havicuurst, Watrer. Upper Mississippi: A Wilderness Saga. New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1937. 258 p. ; 
An example of the Rivers of America Series. Popularly written 

story of the Scandinavians, Finns, and people of other groups in the 

north central states. (See other volumes in the series.) 


Hemon, Louis. Maria Chapdelaine. New York: Modern Library, 

1934. 288 p. 

A trenchant novel dealing with everyday life and ideals of the 
French-Canadians wresting farm land from the wilderness in Quebec. 
Of particular value in those sections of New England and Louisiana 
where there are French-Canadian colonies. 


Huspanp, Josepn. Americans by Adoption, Boston: Little, Brown 
and Co., 1920. 153 p. 
Brief biographies of nine great citizens born in foreign lands. 


Jackson, Heten Hunt. Ramona. Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 
1884, 1916. 457 p. 
Historically interesting romance of southern California. Sig- 
nificant here because of the description of the treatment of the 
Indians by the whites. 


Jorpan, Emit L. Americans. New York: W. W. Norton and Co., 
1939. 459 P- 
A colorful and picturesque book which describes the history of 
the peoples who settled the Americas, 


Lewisoun, Lupwic. The Island Within. New York: Harper and 

Brothers, 1928. 350 p. 

“Problems of five generations of a Jewish family from Poland. 
Here are tragedy and bitter comedy—race prejudice, feelings of 
inferiority, ambition, and frustration—and still, there are proofs of 
the unconquerable moral and intellectual integrity of the Jewish 
race.” Booklist. 


LINDERMAN, FRANK B. American: The Life Story of a Great Indian, 
New York: John Day Co., 1930. 313 p. 
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McCietitan, Mary, and Dr Bovis, Apert, editors. Within Our 

Gates. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1940. 304 p. 

“Selections on tolerance and the foreign-born of today.” An excel- 
lent collection of stories, essays, and sketches dealing with immigrant 
groups in America. Among the contributors are Louis Zara, Theo- 
dore Dreiser, Stoyan Pribichevich, Pearl Buck, and others. 
McNickte, D’Arcy. The Surrounded. New York: Dodd, Mead and 

Co., 1936. 297 p. 

Shows the difficulties of a tribe of reservation Indians living in 
Montana. “The story shows the tragedy of his race as symbolized by 
the conflict in Archilde between his desire for a wider life and the 
traditions of the tribe.” Lenrow. 

Mukerji, Duon _—* Caste and Outcast. New York: E. P. Dutton 

and Co., 1923. 303 

Story of an Osiental—forbidden by our laws from becoming a 
citizen—who has become a fine writer and a great lecturer in the 
English language. 

PatmMer, ALBERT i er in American Life. New York: Friend- 

ship Press, 1934. 

Filled with interesting on vividly told, about our Oriental- 
Americans, many of whom were born here. 

Pupix, Micnaer. From Immigrant to Inventor. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, 1925. 396 p. 

Story of the shepherd boy from Serbia who rose to a position of 
prominence in electrical science in America. 

Raw ines, Maryorte Kinnan. The Yearling. New York: Charles 

Scribner's Sons, 1938. 428 p. 

Life in the hammock country district of Florida sympathetically 
and understandingly interpreted. 

Rus, Jacos. The Making of an American. New York: Macmillan 

Co., 1903. 443 p. 

The autobiography of a Danish boy who came to the United 
States in 1869. ‘One of the finest of the immigrant autobiographies. 
Rotvaac, Or. Giants in the Earth. New York: Harper and Brothers, 

1927. 465 p. 

A hineoey of a Norwegian settlement in South Dakota, emphasiz- 
ing thru the story of Per Hansa and his w ife, Beret, the individuals 
and their conflicts in relation to the settlement. (A sequel, Peder 
Victorious, 1929, 350 p., continues the story thru the youngest son.) 
Ross, Leonarp G. The Education of Hyman Kaplan. New York: 

Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1937. 176 p. 

A group of humorous sketches which first appeared in the New 
Yorker. They deal with education in grammar, recitation, and speech 
in the American Night Preparatory School for Adults. 
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SAENGER, GERHART. Today’s Refugees, Tomorrows Citizens. New 

York: Harper and Brothers, 1941. 286 p. 

“For the person who really wants to know what our refugee 
population is like .. . and how it has reacted to the shock of cultural 
and occupational displacement, no better book could be recom- 
mended.” Carl S. Joslyn. 


Saroyan, Wiittam. Aly Name Is Aram. New York: Harcourt, 

Brace and Co., 1940. 220 p- 

Fascinating short sketches of an Armenian boy in California. 
SHAW, ANNA Howarp. The Story of a Pioneer. New York: Harper 

and Brothers, 1915. 337 p. 

A description of the backwoods people of Michigan shown thru 
the life story of an English girl who became a noted American 
woman. Excellent for contrast of the pioneer development with 
modern life as shown in other sources. 

Sikorsky, IGor S. The Story of the Winged S—An Autobiography. 

New York: Dodd, Mead and Co., 1938. 266 

The remarkable story of the Russian-born builder of the flying 
clippers. 

STEINBECK, JouN. The Grapes of Wrath, New York: Viking Press, 

1939. 619 p. 

Saga of the small farmers and sharecroppers of the Southwest, 
driven from their homes and moving westward. The story of the 
Joad family symbolizes the whole movement. 
Steiner, FE. A. From Alien to Citizen. New York: Fleming H. Revell 

and Co., 1914. 332 p. 

An inspiring autobiography of. an immigrant whose story helps 
justify our faith in our country. 

Suckow, Rurnu. Cora. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1929. 334 Pp. 

A German immigrant family becomes Americanized in a little 
Iowa town and in a factory city. Cora is the ambitious member of 
the younger generation. 


Suaimorto, Ersu. A Daughter of the Samurai. New York: Double- 

day, Doran and Co., 1927. 314 p. 

A daughter of feudal Japan becomes a modern American. (Stu- 
dents will enjoy also A Daughter of the Nobfu, by the same author, 
1935, 340 P-) 

Sykes, Hope. Second Hoeing. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 

1935 309 Pp. 

Story of immigrant life among the sugar-beet growers of Colo- 
rado. The daughter of a German-Russian farmer is frustrated in her 
desire to live in American ways of life. Final compromises which 
she makes are shown. 
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Wasuincton, Booker T. Up from Slavery. 

Many editions available, among which is the recent Pocket Book 
Edition (25 cents). 

Autobiography of the noted Negro educator, author, publicist, 
and orator. 

Wintuer, Sopuus. Take All to Nebraska. New York: Macmillan 

Co., 1936. 305 p 

The difficult assimilation of a Danish family in America. Describes 
the unsuccessful years in Massachusetts and the difficult years dur- 
ing which the family was exploited by unscrupulous landlords in 
Nebraska. 

Wricut, Ricuarp. Native Son. New York: Harper and Brothers, 

1940. 359 p. 

A vigorous, dramatic, and relentless story of the difficulties of a 
Negro boy living in Chicago, 

Yezierska, AnziE. Hungry Hearts. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 

1920. 297 p. 

“A collection of sketches, revealing the immigrant hungry of heart 
and struggling desper rately to achieve not merely material, but spirit- 
ual betterment in America.” Lenrow. (There are many other 
books by the same author discussing similar problems. ) 


C. BOOKS FOR ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Miprep L. BATCHELDER 


School and Children’s Library Division 
American Library Association 
Chicago, Illinois 


From the children’s books published in the last five years the 
following illustrate types of books useful in programs such as 
those envisioned by the yearbook committee. (Figures in paren- 
theses refer to grades in which books are most used.) 


UNDERSTANDING LIFE IN THE COUNTRIES FROM WuicH WE CAME 


Barringer, Marie. Four and Lena. New York: Doubleday, Doran and 
Co., 1938. 216 p 
“Four children of a village shoemaker go to visit an uncle on his 
farm in the Black Forest, taking along Lena, a fat gore... .” 
Booklist. (4-6) 
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Bartusek, Libushka. Happy Times in Czechoslovakia. New York: 

Alfred A. Knopf, 1940. 61 p. (4-6) 

Burbank, Addison. The Cedar Deer. New York: Coward-McCann, 

1940. 156 p. 

“A story of the long trek undertaken by Tomas and his father 
who traveled on foot to Guatemala City to lay the plight of the 
Mayan Indians before their president.” Booklist. (5-7) 

Dilts, Marion May. Pageant of Japanese History. New York: Long- 

mans, Green and Co., 1938. 380 

“A concise and readable account of Japanese history in which the 
author has shown the influence of art, religion, and politics on the 
cultural background of the people. . . .” Booklist. A companion 
volume is The Pageant of Chinese History by Elizabeth Seeger. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1934. (6-9) 

Gaggin, Eva Roe. Ear for Uncle Emil. New York: Viking Press, 

1939. 238 p. 

“Uncle Emil, the old herdsman doll, needed an ear to replace the 
one Gigi the goose had pecked off... . A gay, spontaneous story 
with good feeling for the Swiss country side.” Booklist. (4-6) 
Goetz, Delia. Panchita, a Little Girl of Guatemala. New York: 

Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1941. 180 p. (3-5) 


Hall, Esther Greenacre. Mario and the Chuna; a Boy and a Bird of 

the Argentine. New York: Random House, 1940. 61 p. (4-5) 
Handforth, Thomas. Mei Li. New York: Doubleday, Doran and 

Co., 1938. 48 p. 

“Having three lucky pennies and three lucky marbles, also a great 
desire to see the celebration of the New Year Fair in the city of 
Peiping, Mei Li slips off with her brother to take part in the festivi- 
ties.” Booklist. (3-6) 

Hollister, Mary Brewster. Bright Sky Tomorrow. New York: 

Friendship Press, 1940. 122 

From the point of view of the children is told this story of a 
Chinese family fleeing before the invading Japanese. (5-7) 
Kummer, Frederic Arnold. Courage over the Andes. Philadelphia: 

John C. Winston Co., 1940. 251 p. 

“Pan American relations in 1812. . . . Colored somewhat by wish- 
ful thinking, the author emphasizes the importance of hemisphere 
understanding and the need for defending political ideals of freedom 
and liberty.” Booklist. (6-9) 

Leaf, Munro. Wee Gillis. New York: Viking Press, 1938. 72 p. 

“Faced with two loyalties—to live in the Highlands with his 
father’s people or go down into the Lowlands with his mother’s 
people—Wee Gillis solves the problem in his sturdy Scotch way.” 
Booklist. (4-5) 
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Petroff, Boris G. Son of the Danube. New York: Viking Press, 1940. 


2977 D 


a 

“Colorful story of Mitko and his friends who grew up in Bul- 
garia. . Both ‘boys and girls will acquire a fresh sympathy and 
understanding for a life so different from theirs. . . .” Booklist. (6- -9) 


Ratzesberger, Anna. Jasmine, a Story of Present Day Persia. Chi- 

cago: Albert Whitman and Co., 1937. 286 p. 

“A voung girl from a small village in modern Persia found herse!f 
betrothed and married to a liberal-minded city youth who was edu- 
cated in Europe.” Booklist. (6-8) is 
Seredy, Kate. Singing Tree. New York: Viking Press, 1939. 247 p. 

In this further story of Kate and Jansci set on a Hungarian farm 
after the last war “the author makes an ardent plea for international 
goodwill and peace, using the Russian prisoners, the German refugee 
children, and the kindly “Hungarian farmers to illustrate her point.’ 
Booklist. (5-8) 

Simon, Charlie May. Popo’s Miracle. New York: EF. P. Dutton and 

Co., 1938. 223 p. 

“The story recreates the simple, superstitious, and artistic life of 
the people in a Mexican community untouched by moderi prog- 
ress.” Booklist. (4-6) 

Singer, Caroline, and Baldridge, Cyrus LeRoy. Ali Lives in Iran. 

New York: Holiday House, 1937. 71 p- 

“This story of a modern Sense boy is informative and sincere. 
The rescue of Ali’s little sister, Fatima, by three little boys who were 
sons of different religions, led Ali to draw them and their parents 
together in a great rejoicing. That they could be friends surprised 
them all.” Booklist. (4-6) 

Spencer, Cornelia. Three Sisters, the Story of the Soong Family ot 

China. New York: John Day Co., 1939. 279 p. 

“In this fictionized biography the author has focused attention on 
the three sisters, Ai-ling, Ching-ling, and Mei-ling, showing the in- 
fluence that their American schooling and democratic ideals had on 
their participation in China’s struggle for a new life.” Booklist. (6-8) 
Tarshis, Elizabeth Kent. The Village That Learned To Read. Bos- 

ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1941. 158 p. 

The beginning of a rural school in a remote Mexican village. (4-6) 
Van Hichtum, Ninke. Afke’s Ten, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 

Co., 1936. 255 p. 

“A fine story of a large family of ten Dutch children.” Booklist. 
(5-7) 

Van Stockum, Hilda. The Cottage at Bantry Bay. New York: Vik- 

ing Press, 1938. 252 

“A homely story of an Irish family.” Booklist, (5-8) 
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Weil, Ann. The Silver Fawn. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1939. 

228 p. 

“Chico was a debonair Mexican boy who ‘adopted’ Senor Bill, an 
American, the two of them inspired by their common love of Mexi- 
can art opened a shop in Taxco where native silversmiths might sell 
their wares.” Booklist. (6-9) 


UNDERSTANDING THRU ENJOYMENT OF THE COMMON HERITAGE OF 
FOLKLORE 


Bowman, James Cloyd, and Bianco, Margery. Tales from a Finnish 
Tupa. Chicago: Albert Whitman and Co., 1936. 273 p- 

Folk tales translated from authentic F innish sources. (5-7 

Carpenter, Frances. Tales of a Chinese Grandmother. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran and Co., 1937. 261 p. (5-7) 

Chrisman, Arthur Bowie. Treasures Long Hidden; Old Tales and 
New Tales of the East. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1941. 
302 p. (4-7) 

Davis, Robert. Padre Porko, the Gentlemanly Pig. New York: Holi- 
day House, 1939. 165 p. 

Delightful Spanish folk tales. (4-6) 

Jagendorf, Moritz Adolf. Tyll Ulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks. New 
York: Vanguard Press, 1938. 188 p. 

Story of the legendary fun-loving prankster claimed by both 

Germany and Flanders. (5- 6) 

Prokofieff, Serge. Peter and the Wolf. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1940. 26 p 
The Russian folk tale itself and the incidents are linked to the 

themes of the music of that title. (5-7) 

Sawyer, Ruth. Picture Tales from Spain. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Co., 1936. 132 p. 

Eleven Spanish folk tales. (4-6) 

Storm, Dan. Picture Tales from: Mexico. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Co., 1941. 122 p. (4-6) 

Wheeler, Post. Albanian Wonder Tales. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran and Co., 1936. 282 p. , 
“Fresh, vigorous folk stories that introduce a wide variety of 

supernatural beings.” Booklist. (4-7) 


UNDERSTANDING OURSELVES IN NortH AMERICA 


Angelo, Valenti. Golden Gate. New York: Viking Press, 1939. 273 P- 
“In a beautiful prose style the author has written of the joys and 
wonders of the new world as they appeared to an eight-year-old 


Italian boy.” Booklist. (6-8) 
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Angelo, Valenti. Paradise Valley. New York: Viking Press, 1940. 

230 

Mexican Pedro, the son of a railroad section hand in southern 
Nevada, spends much time with Uncle Pio at his sheep ranch. (6-8) 
Arnold, Adelaide Wilson. A Son of the First People. New York: 

Macmillan Co., 1940. 248 p 

“A sensitive appreciation of the difficult adjustments necessary for 
a modern Indian boy.” Booklist. (5-7) 

Barnes, Ruth A., compiler. 1 Hear America Singing. Philadelphia: 

John C. Winston Co., 1937. 346 p 

“A generous selection of folk poems of the westward movement, 
the gold rush, cowboys, homesteading, lumberjacks, sea chanties, 
Negro poems, mountain songs and habitant verses.” Booklist. (5-9) 
Benet, Laura. Hidden Valley. New York: Dodd, Mead and Co., 

1938. 207 p. 

“A tale of the Yosemite at the time of Fremont’s army in Cali- 
fornia. Seth Beatty . . . meets an Indian boy. .. . The account of their 
life in the valley and of the skills each ‘learned from the other is 
developed against a background of startling beauty.” Booklist. (6-8) 
Bennett, Richard. Mister Ole. New York: Doubleday, Doran and 

Co., 1940. 60 p. 

The O’Briens were pleased when the old Swedish sailor came to 
live across the road from them near Puget Sound. After some unfor- 
tunate but amusing incidents they knew he was a fine neighbor. (4-5) 
Boswell, Hazel. French Canada. New York: V iking Press, 1938. 82 p. 

“Fact and legend of Quebec, both past and present, told and illus- 
trated by the author with drawings in gay color and simple design 
reminiscent of the French Canadians’ own hooked rug patterns.” 
Children’s Catalog. (5-7) 

Buff, Mary Marsh. Dancing Cloud, the Navajo Boy. New York: 

Viking Press, 1037. 80 Pp 

“A present day ndian story of Dancing Cloud and his sister, Lost 
Tooth.” Booklist. (3-5) 

Clark, Ann Nolan. In My Mothers House. New York: Viking 

Press, 1941. 56 

A distinguished picture book about the Tewa Indians of ‘Tesuque 
pueblo near Santa Fe. (3-6) 

Credle, Ellis. Flop-Eared Hound. New York: Oxford University 

Press, 1938. 61 p. 

Of a lonesome hound dog that adopted a little colored boy. Illus- 
trated with photographs. (2-4) 

Dalgleish, Alice. Three from Greenaways. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, 1941. 63 p 

“When their village was bombed the three Martin children were 
sent from England to America for the duration. . . . Tells unemo- 
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tionally of the uprooting of these children and their subsequent ad- 
justment to American life.” Booklist. (4-6) 
Davis, Lavinia. Pony Jungle. New York: Doubleday, Doran and 

Co., 1941. 309 p. 

“A good wholesome story in which the adjustments [of American 
children and their English’ neighbors here for the duration] made 
necessary by a variety r of interests, temperaments and backgrounds 
are treated in a natural manner.” Booklist. (5-8) 

De Angeli, Marguerite. Henner’s Lydia. New York: Doubleday, 

Doran and Co., 1936. 67 p. 

A Pennsylvania Dutch story. (4-5) 

De Angeli, Marguerite. Petite Svzanne. New York: Doubleday, 

Doran and Co., 1937. 86 p. 

An appealing everyday sort of story of a little French Canadian 
girl of a fisherman’s family. (4-5) 

Evans, Eva Knox. Jerome Anthony. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 

Sons, 1936. 88 p. 

A little Negro boy from the country has astonishing experiences 
when he visits his auntie in Atlanta. (3- 5) 

Fast, Howard Melvin. Haym Solomon, Son of Liberty. New York: 

Julian Messner, 1941. 243 p. 

“Biography of a Jew ish broker and patriot, an unsung hero of the 
American Revolution.” Booklist. (7-9) 

Fellows, Muriel H. Land of Little Rain. Philadelphia: John C. Win- 

ston Co., 1936. 121 p. 

A story of Hopi Indian children. (5-7) 

Justus, May. Mr. Songcatcher and Company. New York: Double- 

day, Doran and Co., 1940. 237 p. 

Restless- -spirited Joe Purdy goes with the “songcatcher” who is 
searching out old ballads. V ivid illustration of an influence binding 
us to our own past, rich with songs and tales from the lands of our 
ancestors. (5-8) 

Lattimore, Eleanor Frances. Junior, a Colored Boy of Charleston. 

New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1938. 129 p. 

“Mrs. Lattimore displays a kindly understanding for the colored 
boy, never caricaturing him. . . ” Booklist. (4-6) 

Marshall, Helen Laughlin. A New Mexican Boy. New York: Holi- 

day House, 1940. 85 

“A colorful story of life today in New Mexico where those living 
next to the soil still retain many ‘of the customs of their Spanish fore- 
fathers.” Booklist. (5-7) 

Means, Florence Crannell. Children of the Promise. New York: 

Friendship Press, 1941. 119 p. 

“A wise teacher helps the 6-B’s, greatly disturbed by their own 
racial differences, to a better understanding of themselves and each 
other. Religious tolerance, race prejudice and Jewish beliefs and 
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customs are treated in an unpretentious yet satisfactory manner for 
children.” Booklist. (5-7) 
Means, Florence Crannell. Shuttered Windows. Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin Co., 1938. 205 p. 

“When Harriet Freeman, a colored girl, went to live with her 
great grandmother on an island off the coast of South Carolina she 
found the ways of Negro life different from those she was accus- 
tomed to in the North.” Booklist. (6-9) 

Means, Florence Crannell. Tangled Waters. Boston: Houghton Mif- 

flin Co., 1936. 212 p. 

“A story for older girls in which there is a fine understanding of 
the conflict between the ideas of southwestern Indians of the older 
generation and those of the white man.” Booklist. (7-9) 

Means, Florence Crannell. Whispering Girl. Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin Co., 1941. 225 p 

“A splendid story of the Hopi Indians which contrasts the age- 
old customs and beliefs of the cliff dwellers with the modern ones 
of the white man.” Booklist. (6-8) 

Saroyan, William. My Name Is Aram. New York: Harcourt, Brace 

and Co., 1940. 220 p 

Sketches, reminiscent and imaginative, of an Armenian boy’s 
adventures in California. (7-9) 

Scacheri, Mario, and Scacheri, Mabel. Indians Today. New York: 

Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1936. 182 p. 

“The story tells of Blue Flower’s trip with her father to several 
of the tribes to buy Indian pottery, jewelry, rugs and baskets for the 
white teacher.” Booklist. (4-6) 

Scacheri, Mario, and Scacheri, Mabel. Winnebago Boy. haw York: 

Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1937. 183 p 

“At the Indian ceremonial held each summer at the Wisconsin 
Dells, the Winnebagoes and the Sioux revive many of their old-time 
ways of living. Through his experience in the camp, ten-year-old 
Landing Hawk found ‘the meaning of many Indian traditions and 
symbols.” Booklist. (5-7) 

Sharpe, Stella Gentry. Tobe. Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1939. 121 p. Illustrations by Charles Farrell. 

Pictures and story of a six-year-old colored boy on a North Caro- 
lina farm. (3-5) 

Sperry, Armstrong. Little Eagle, a Navajo Boy. Philadelphia: John 

C. Winston Co., 1938. 102 p. 

“A slight story telling of a Navajo youth’s desire to go to the 
government school and how unexpectedly he is granted his wish.” 
Booklist. (4- 5) 

Travers, Pamela. 1 Go by Sea, 1 Go by Land. New York: Harper 

and Brothers, 1941. 233 p. 

“A vivid record of evacuation experiences in the form of a diary 
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“ 


w 


of an eleven- year-old E nglish girl. ” Booklist. By the author of Mary 


Poppins. (6-9) 
Vance, Marguerite. Paula. New York: Dodd, Mead and Co., 1939. 
22 
“Paula was a normal little girl growing up in Mill Harbor, a suburb 
of Chicago during the late nineteenth century. . . . Her championing 
of the immigrant children in her community and her innate aware- 
ness of the brotherhood of races is emphasized. ” Booklist. (6-7) 


D. AIDS IN SELECTING CHILDREN’S AND 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S BOOKS 


Mivprep L. BATCHELDER 


School and Children’s Library Division 
American Library Association 


Chicago, Illinois 


The teacher who wishes to carry out a program in the spirit 
of this yearbook is faced with the problem of finding books 
which will help in building better understanding and apprecia- 
tion among young people of various backgrounds, whether those 
differences are of race, nation, religion, economic level, or per- 
sonal individuality. 

Most important to teacher and librarian in selecting books for 
this purpose is a thoro acquaintance with the aids to book selec- 
tion, especially those aids in which books are carefully chosen 
and annotated. Even with this background it is still necessary to 
know the books by reading them and to know the children in 
order to suggest the books which will provide the most meaning- 
ful reading experience at the time. 

Thus it is evident that any list of children’s books or of young 
people’s books used in the yearbook is intended merely for sug- 
gestion. To the reader it says—These are books which some 
teachers and librarians have used satisfactorily in certain situa- 
tions to help accomplish the purpose of the yearbook. Some of 
these books will fit your need, others will not, but it is the book 
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selection aids which will give the most constant help in pointing 
out to you the books new and old which may be useful. 


Basic Arps iN LocatinG CHILDREN’S AND YOUNG PEOPLE’s Books 
FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES 


The Booklist; a Guide to New Books. Chicago: American Library 
Association. Semimonthly. 

Each issue includes a carefully made selection of children’s books 
annotated to show the nature of the book and the situations in which 
it will be most useful. A young people’s list indicates books of in- 
terest to those of high- -school age. 

Children’s Catalog, edited by Siri Andrews. 6th edition. Revised. 
New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1941. 

An authoritative annotated list of about four thousand children’s 
books. Books included are indexed by subject as well as by author 
and title. Annual supplements keep the list constantly up to date. 
Lenrow, Elbert, Reader’s Guide to Prose Fiction. New York: D. 

Appleton-Century Co., 1940. 371 p. 

A comprehensive list of novels annotated to point out elements in 
the stories which may make them a valuable literary or vicarious 
experience for readers of certain interests, backgrounds, or prej- 
udices. Important in reading guidance of mature secondary-school 
pupils and adults, 

Rue, Eloise. Subject Index to Books for Intermediate Grades. Chi- 
cago: American Library Association, 1940. 

Because it is difficult to locate whole books or parts of books with 
settings in particular countries or stories about a subject, by provid- 
ing just such information this index increases manyfold the use of 
any children’s book collection. 

Standard Catalog for High School Libraries, compiled by Dorothy 
E. Cook, Agnes Cowing, and Isabel Monroe. 3rd edition. New 
York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1937. 

More than three thousand books for junior and senior high school 
are included, annotated and indexed by subject, author, and title. 
Semiannual supplements keep it up to date. 


A1ps To OTHER IMPORTANT MATERIALS 


Educational Film Catalog, compiled by D. E. Cook and Eva Rahbek- 
Smith. 2d edition, revised. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1939. 
“A selected, classified list of 2370 non-theatrical films with a sepa- 

rate title and subject index.” Subtitle. 

Educational Recordings for Classroom Use. New York: Associa- 
tion of School Film Libraries, 1941. (Mimeographed.) 
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Book ists IN SPECIAL SUBJECTS 


Common Ground. New York: Common Council for American 
Unity. 

Teachers of secondary-school pupils will find valuable the oc- 
casional booklists and the book reviews in this significant quarterly 
magazine, Also, it has splendid articles on the need for unity and 
understanding among the many culture groups in America. 
Everyland, a Book List for Children. Newark, N. J.: Public Library, 

1939. 23 p. 

An excellent example of a type of list prepared by many local 
public libraries. 

The Negro; a Selected List for School Libraries of Books by or 
about the Negro in Africa and America, compiled by the Division 
of School Libraries, State Department of Education, Nashville, 
Tennessee. The Department, 1941. 48 p. 

A Selected List of Books Building for International Attitudes in 
Children. Washington, D. C.: American Association of University 
Women, 1937. 10 p. 

An excellent annotated list revised frequently. “As children of to- 
day become acquainted with their own neighborhood and their own 
section of the country they are ready to enjoy a wider acquaintance- 
ship reaching out into their world. In almost ev ery town there are 
people from foreign lands who have brought much of value; there 
are many books that tell of the countries, and the children of the 
countries from which these people come.” Preface. 

Suggested Books for Indian Schools. Washington, D. C.: U.S. Office 
of Indian Affairs, Education Division, 1938. 45 p. 

“An annotated list, selected with special reference to the interests 
and activities of rural communities.” May be obtained fror.i Haskell 
Institute, Lawrence, Kansas. 15 cents. 


E. ORGANIZATIONS AND AGENCIES 


Many organizations and agencies provide printed materials 
relevant to the problems of intercultural understanding. Among 
these organizations are the following from which teachers may 
obtain source material: 


American Association fer Adult Education, 60 East 42d Street, 
New York City 

American Civil Liberties Union, 31 Union Square, West, New York 
City 
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American Library Association, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 

Associated Publishers, Washington, D. C. 

Commission on Interracial Cooperation, 710 Standard Building, 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Common Council for American Unity, 222 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. (Publisher of Common Ground) 

Council Against Intolerance in America, 60 East 42d Street, New 
York City 

Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, Department of 
Race Relations, 105 East 22d Street, New York City 

Folk Arts Center, National Committee on Folk Arts of the United 
States, 670 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

Foreign Policy Association, Midston House, 22 East 38th Street, 
New York City 

Friendship Press, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

General Education Board, 49 West 49th Street, New York City 

Immigrants Protective League, 537 South Dearborn Street, C hicago, 
Illinois 

Intercultural Education Workshop, 122 Waverly Place, New York 
City 

Jewish Welfare Board, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

Linguaphone Institute, Rockefeller Center, New York City 

National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 69 
Fifth Avenue, New York City 

National Commission on Ethnic Minorities, National Intercollegiate 
Christian Council, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City 

National Conference of Christians and Jews, 300 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City 

National Education Association, Washington, D. C. (An excellent 
bibliography, Latin American Backgrounds, published in October 
1941, 1s especially important.) 

National Urban League, 1133 Broadway, New York City 

Pan American Union, Washington, i ied 

Service Bureau for Intercultural Education (publisher of Intercul- 
tural Education News), 221 West 57th Street, New York City 

United States Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

United States Office of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 

The Womans Press, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
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ATTITUDE QUESTIONNAIRE USED IN 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN HIGH SCHOOL 


New York City 


Leonard Covello, Principal 
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PE ES hisiickikcwitanwe’s Birthplace of Father.......... 

PN iivinncoescaewns Birthplace of Mother.......... 
(Name of City) 

EE Pee rT 


Instructions to Students 


Your cooperation is requested in this study to help the 
school find out what you really think concerning the topics 
on the following sheets. No teacher or student will know 
who answered your paper. Answer honestly so that we can 
feel we really have the students’ true opinions. 


On the following sheets are a group of statements. 

If you believe a statement is true, encircle the word Yes to the 
right of the sentence, thus (Yes). 

If you believe the statement is false, encircle the word No to the 
right of the sentence, thus (No). 

If you have no definite opinions on the question, encircle the 
horizontal line to the right of the sentence, thus ( ). 

If the meaning of the statement is not clear to you, encircle the 
question mark to the right of the sentence, thus (?). 

For practice apply these instructions to the next four statements. 
If you do not understand how to proceed, raise your hand so that 
a teacher can help you. 





1. If it is right to honor most the group that has 
been in America longest, the Indians should be 


the most highly honored group here. Yes No — ? 
2. All Americans have pleasant voices. Yes No — ? 


3. There are more criminals in Russian prisons than 
in any other country in the world. Yes No —? 
4. The obsequious subservience of the Chinese to 
the social amenities of the Orient is ridiculous 
to me. Yes No —? 
380 
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When the signal is given, proceed in the same manner to indicate 
your answers to the remaining questions. 


I. 
2. 
3- 


wr 


N 
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26. 


27. 


2 Negro might make a fine pal for me. 
Negroes are lazy. 

Negroes should be forced to live only in Negro 

neighborhoods. 

It is all right for Negroes and whites to live 

in the same apartment house. 

Negroes and whites should have separate street 

cars in the North as they do in the South. 

Negroes should be permitted to marry outside 

their race. ; 

A white person should object to a Negro’s eat- 

ing at the same table with him. 

I should object to a Negro in my club. 

I should like some Negroes to be on my team at 

school. 

A Negro might be a good president of the 

school General Organization. 

Negroes are duller than white boys. 

Negroes are a lower race than whites. 

I should object to a Negro business partner. 

I would visit a Negro home. 

I would shake hands with a Negro. 

I would sit in a theater seat next to a Negro. 

I might vote for a Negro who ran for a high 

public office. 

I believe it is right to call Negroes “niggers. , 

The lynching of Negroes accused of crimes 

should be stopped. 

A Negro is more likely to commit a crime than a 

white person. 

Negroes should be allowed to attend only Negro 

churches. 

I should object to going for treatment to a 

Negro doctor. 

Negroes should be permitted to go to college. 

I should object to a Negro’s visiting my home. 

Negroes should be permitted to do other work 

besides that of servants and laborers. 

If Negroes had the same opportunities as the 

whites, they would be as successful. 

Negroes have contributed little which is worth- 

while to American life. 
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28. 
29. 


30. 


42. 
43- 


44. 
45- 


46. 


47- 
48. 


49. 
50. 


52. 
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Negroes are just as clean as whites, 

I believe Negroes ought to be sent back to 
Africa. 

Since Puerto Ricans are American citizens, I see 
no objection to a Puerto Rican’s becoming Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


Puerto Ricans have made bad American citizens. 


Puerto Ricans are as trustworthy as most other 
groups. 

Puerto Ricans are as intelligent as most other 
groups. 

Puerto Ricans have living habits which are as 
sanitary as other groups. 

I should object to a Puerto Rican brother-in- 
law. 

I should object to living in a Puerto Rican 
neighborhood. 

I should object to a Puerto Rican family’s mov- 
ing next door to me. 

I should object to sharing the same school 


lunchroom table with a group of Puerto Ricans. 


I would visit a Puerto Rican’s home. 

I would invite a Puerto Rican to my home. 
The Puerto Ricans are as anxious as other 
groups to stay off relief rolls. 

All Puerto Ricans should be deported. 

Puerto Ricans in America will produce their 
share of famous men as soon as they have 
learned more about the ways of our country. 
Puerto Ricans have unpleasant personalities. 
Puerto Ricans have an unpleasant way of speak- 
ing. 

Children of Puerto Ricans should learn to speak 
and read Spanish so that they can know the 
problems of their people better. 

I would go to a Puerto Rican physician for 
treatment. 

I should object to working for a Puerto Rican. 
I would employ a Puerto Rican. 

I would go to the theater with a Puerto Rican 
girl. 

I should object to a Puerto Rican _ business 
partner. 

Puerto Rican boys are “tougher” than other 
boys. 
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61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 


66. 


67. 


77: 
7 
79: 
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I would join a club containing many Puerto 
Rican boys. ; 

Puerto Ricans are more inclined to commit 
crimes than other groups. 

I believe it is all right to call Italians “Wops.” 
I should object to an Italian brother-in-law. 

I would live in an Italian neighborhood. 
Italians are more inclined to crime than other 
groups. 

Italian homes are just as clean as those of 
other groups. 

Italians are better than all other groups in 
America or Europe. 


I would join a club containing many Italian boys. 


Italian boys are “tougher” than other boys. 
Italians are as reliable as other people. 

I should be unhappy if an Italian family moved 
next door to me. 

I would make friendly visits to the home of an 
Italian family. ; 

I should think twice before bringing an Italian 
to visit my home. 

I should ‘object to an Italian as a_ business 
partner. 

I would go to the theater with an Italian girl. 

I might vote for an Italian-American for the 
office of President of the United States. 

I should object to going for treatment to an 
Italian physician. 

Italians are as good in their studies as other 
groups. 

Italians have given many worth-while things to 
American life. 

Most Italians carry long knives. 

If all people of Italian ancestry were sent back 
to Italy, the United States would suffer a 
great loss. 

Italians have unpleasant personalities. 

Children of Italian immigrants should learn to 
speak and read Italian so that they can know 
the problems of their people better. 

Italians are a lazy people. 

Italians have an- unpleasant way of speaking. 
More Italians will become famous Americans 
as soon as they become more accustomed to the 
ways of our country. 
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80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 


85. 
86. 
88. 
89. 
go. 
gl. 


92. 
93- 


100. 


IOI. 
102. 


103. 


104. 


106. 
107. 


108. 
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It would be a good idea for the United States to 
adopt some Italian customs. 

I should object to an Italian’s sitting next to 
me in school. 

Jews are more dishonest than other groups. 

I should object to a Jewish brother-in-law. 

I would join a club which had many Jewish 
members. 

I would play on the same ball team with a Jew. 

I would go to the theater with a Jewish girl. 

I would visit the home of a Jewish friend. 

I would invite a Jewish friend to visit my home. 
I should work willingly for a Jewish employer. 
I should not want a Jew to work for me. 

I should object to a Jew’s sitting next to me in 
the classroom. 

It is all right for Jews to be called “sheenies.” 

I might enjoy eating in the school lunchroom in 
the company of a Jew. 

Jews have unpleasant personalities. 


Jews talk more loudly than most other groups. 


The Jews caused most of the world’s troubles. 
Most Jews are “reds.” 

Jews are more stingy than other people. 

I should object to going for treatment to a 
Jewish physician. 

Even if I could spare it, I would not lend a 
Jewish boy money. 

Jews commit more crimes than other groups. 
Jews are as sanitary in their habits as other 
groups. 

The Jewish people are just as intelligent as most 
other groups. 

Jews have given many worth-while things to 
American life. 

I should think twice before taking a Jew as a 
business partner. 

It would be quite possible for me to have a very 
dear Jewish friend. 

The Jews have been mistreated more than they 
have deserved. 

I might vote for a Jew for President of the 
United States. 
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Check the places where you have met the groups at the head of 
each column. 


Negroes Puerto Ricans Italians Jews 
In my home In my home In my home In my home 
Ata friend’s At a friend’s Ata friend’s Ata friend’s 
home home home home 


On the ball On the ball On the ball On the ball 
field or play- field or play- field or play- field or play- 


ground ground ground ground 

In my apartment In my apartment In my apartment In my apartment 
house house house house 

At church At church At church At church 


On my block On my block On my block On my block 
In school In school In school In school 


Where I work WhereI work WhereI work WhereI work 














